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1  remember  sitting  in  a  meeting  several 
months  ago,  and  I  remember  the  uncom- 
fortable silence.  Here  was  the  question: 
Who  would  like  to  volunteer  to  take  over  and 
re-design  Sewanee's  World  Wide  Web  Page 
on  the  Internet? 

I  remember  breaking  the  silence.  "The  Of- 
fice of  Communications  seems  like  the  logical 
place  to  present  the  University's  message  and 
image  to  people  out  there  in  the  world,"  I 
said.  "I  would  be  happy  to  take  over  our  web 
page." 

Just  a  little  editing  and  getting  a  few  pic- 
tures together,  I  thought.  A  piece  of  cake,  I 
thought.  I  was  a  fool. 

I  have  spent  the  past  few  months  experi- 
menting and  writing  and  planning,  learning 
how  little  I  truly  know  about  home  pages  and 
"html"  and  "jpegs"  and  "gifs."  Despite  my  ef- 
forts, and  because  of  the  efforts  of  several 
people  on  campus  who  volunteered  to  save 
me  from  ruin,  the  University  has  a  new  Web 
page  (the  address,  for  you  surfers  out  there, 
is  http://www.sewanee.edu).  We  still  have 
some  bugs  to  work  out,  but  the  page  is  getting 
there.  I  have  learned  in  this  humbling  pro- 
cess a  lot  more  about  the  new  media  of  the 
Internet,  a  media  that  has  transformed  how 
we  communicate  to  the  millions  of  people 
who  surf  it  every  day. 

Five  years  ago  neither  I  nor  the  vast  major- 
ity of  people  on  campus  had  ever  heard  of  the 
Internet  or  surfing  or  home  pages.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  a  few  people  on  campus  who 
are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  Sewanee 
stays  in  touch  with  new  technology.  Laurence 
Alvarez,  C'59,  who  oversees  the  University's 
computing  efforts,  and  a  handful  of  other  fac- 
ulty members,  administrators,  and  students 
have  done  a  superb  job  of  giving  everyone  at 
the  University  access  to  computers  and  the 
Internet. 


The  results  of  their  work  have  been  as- 
tounding, and  in  this  issue,  Jill  Carpenter  ex- 
plains the  impact  that  computers  have  had  on 
campus.  All  of  us  at  the  University  now  have 
an  entree  to  world's  best  libraries  and  muse- 
ums, to  newspapers  and  magazines  and  books 
and  records  and  films  and  photographs,  all  at 
the  touch  of  a  few  buttons  (if  the  net  is  work- 
ing well  on  that  particular  day) . 

Don't  get  the  wrong  impression,  though. 
We're  not  all  sitting  around  our  computers 
for  ten-hour  stretches  with  an  electronic  glaze 
in  our  collective  eyes.  Religion  professor  Jerry 
Smith,  who  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in 
using  computers  on  campus  with  his 
paperless  classroom,  makes  the  point  nicely. 

"We're  not  retreating  into  cubicles,"  Smith 
says.  "We're  using  technology  to  integrate 
more  into  the  lectures,  and  we  have  time  for 
lots  more  face-to-face  interaction.  We're  mak- 
ing technology  work  for  people,  not  people 
work  for  technology.  We're  humanizing  tech- 
nology and  making  the  libraries  of  the  world 
our  library." 

"I'm  not  anti-book,"  he  continues.  "Every 
night  I  fall  asleep  with  a  book  on  my  chest. 
But  we've  had  500  years  of  books.  The  next 
five  hundred  years  will  be  computers." 

— RB 


E-Mail:  rbrailfor@sewanee.edu 
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In  a  next)  memoir,  a  retired  New  York  Times 
Book  Review  staffer  recalls  life  at  the 
University  in  the  1 920s. 
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His  legacy  will  be 


ONE  FOR  THE   AGES 


AND,   FOR  SEWANEE, 


ONE  OF  CONTINUING 


IMPORTANCE. 


The  End  of  an  Era 

Andrew  Lytle's  death,  just  days  before  his  93rd  birthday, 
ended  an  era  in  American  letters  and  southern  literature  in 
particular.  Equally  important,  his  death  brought  to  a  close  nearly 
a  century's  association  with  the  University  of  the  South,  from  the 
early  1900s  through  the  mid-1990s;  indeed  his  association  with 
Sewanee  touched  every  decade  of  the  20th  century.  Whether  un- 
dergraduate student,  aspiring  young  Agrarian  writer,  accom- 
plished novelist,  or  distinguished  editor  of  the  Sewanee  Reviezv  3.ndi 
professor  in  the  College,  Mr.  Lytle  (as  he  was  known  to  genera- 
tions of  students)  exerted  a  continuing  influence  on  those 
touched  by  his  writings,  his  proverbial  hospitality  at  the  Assembly 
in  Monteagle,  or  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  classroom  personality. 


Lytle 


I  first  met  Andrew  in  the  fall  of 
1988,  when  I  asked  him  to  come  and 
tell  me  about  his  perspectives  on  the 
University.  He  duly  came,  with  his  ever- 
present  hat,  for  an  hour's  conversa- 
tion. Gracious,  with  strong  opinions 
on  a  host  of  issues,  he  chatted  about 
my  ties  to  Middle  Tennessee,  about  his 
current  writing,  and  about  the  role  of 
the  Sewanee  Review  in  the  life  of  the 
University  of  the  South.  Thereafter  we 
saw  each  other  at  a  variety  of  social  oc- 
casions, including  the  premier  of  a 
television  documentary  that  caught 
much  of  the  essence  of  the  man. 

And  like  scores  of  others,  Joan  and  I  were  invited  to 
the  log  cabin  in  the  Assembly  for  dinner.  With  Chris 
and  Tarn  Carlson,  C'63,  as  fellow  guests,  we  ate  a  sump- 
tuous meal  cooked  entirely  by  Andrew.  Having  been 
warned  to  have  only  one  silver  goblet  of  his  favorite 
bourbon,  we  were  fully  able  to  enjoy  his  recounting  of 
one  tall  tale  after  another.  His  natural  story-telling  abil- 
ity, so  evident  in  his  writing,  flowed  easily  into  his  con- 
versations. 

Mr.  Lytle's  many  literary  works  have  made  their 
mark.  So  also  have  his  historical  stories,  marvels  of  de- 
tail and  narrative  and  action  and  the  smell  of  gunpow- 
der and  the  rage  of  battle.  One  of  his  most  telling  works 
for  me,  though,  was  his  analysis  of  the  Norwegian 
woman  writer  Sigrid  Undset's  Saga  of  Kristin 
Lavransdatler.  The  1920s  novel  had  often  been  a  topic 


for  his  classes,  and  in  1992  he  published 
a  book  simply  titled  Kristin:  A  Reading.  In 
it  one  glimpsed  the  medieval  world  of 
the  farm  and  epic  travels  and  heart- 
break and  betrayal,  themes  that  had 
formed  a  part  of  Lytle's  own  literary  pro- 
duction. His  analysis  also  revealed  an  in- 
tellect still  powerful,  still  learning,  still 
imaginative;  few  writers  have  been  so 
compelling  in  their  90th  year. 

But,  finally,  when  all  is  set  into  per- 
spective, Andrew's  most  enduring  con- 
tribution to  the  life  of  the  University  of 
the  South  was  his  infinite  capacity  for 
friendships  and  gracious  hospitality  and 
just  being  there — for  conversations  on  his  porch,  for  a 
drink  of  bourbon  in  the  sunset,  for  knowing  he  was  a 
lodestar  in  American  literature  but  also  a  man  who 
liked  simple  pleasures  and  found  his  fame  almost  a  bur- 
den. 

His  legacy  will  be  one  for  the  ages  and,  for  Sewanee, 
one  of  continuing  importance.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
been  able  to  host  him  at  parties,  to  chat  with  him,  and 
to  count  him  among  that  never-failing  succession  of 
genuine  benefactors  for  whom  we  pray  in  the  Sewanee 
prayer;  his  generosity  of  talent  and  spirit  and  energy 
benefited  the  University  of  the  South  at  every  point.  All 
of  us  shall  miss  him,  and  his  ever-present  hat. 


<0„»~jJ)toa 
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ON       THE       MOUNTAIN 


Jim  Bratton:  A  New  Alumni  President         Mellon  Foundation  Grant  Encourages 
with  Deep  Sewanee  Ties  Use  of  New  Technology  in  the  Classroom 


As  a  child  in  Franklin 
County  and  the  son  of 
a  Sewanee  graduate, 
Jim  Bratton,  C'52,  grew  up 
with  a  view  of  the  Moun- 
tain. Now,  as  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  As- 
sociated Alumni,  Bratton 
feels  it  is  up  to  him  to  help 
Sewanee  graduates  re- 
kindle their  lifelong  rela- 
tionships with  their  alma  Bratton 
mater. 

"The  first  thing  we  need  to  do  is  let  the  alumni  know 
that  we  have  greatly  expanded  the  opportunities  to  let 
our  voice  be  heard"  Bratton  says,  referring  to  the  recent 
addition  of  eight  new  alumni  trustees.  Over  the  past 
three  years  the  alumni  officers  have  led  a  drive  to  in- 
crease the  influence  of  the  Associated  Alumni  in  policy 
and  other  decisions  of  the  trustees.  Alumni  trustees  oc- 
cupied only  seven  seats  on  the  board  before  the  resolu- 
tion to  enlarge  that  number  to  15  was  accepted  this  fall. 

Bratton's  voice  has  been  part  of  the  Mountain 
through  five  decades.  A  political  science  major  at 
Sewanee,  he  was  the  first  undergraduate  to  be  award~0 
a  Fulbright  Scholarship  while  still  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

After  studying  as  a  Fulbright  Scholar-  at  Oxford  and 
receiving  his  law  degree  from  Yale  University,  where  he 
edited  the  Yale  Law  Review,  Bratton  went  to  Atlanta, 
where  he  has  practiced  law  since  1957.  He  is  a  senior 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Smith,  Gambrell  and  Russell, 
and  has  been  an  adjunct  faculty  member  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  School  of  Law  and  Emory  University's 
law  school. 

Despite  his  busy  schedule,  Bratton  has  maintained 
close  ties  with  Sewanee.  He  has  been  active  in  Atlanta- 
area  Sewanee  functions  and  received  the  Atlanta 
Sewanee  Club  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award  in  1990. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  University's  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  he  and  his  wife,  Alleen,  were  the  first  co- 
chairs  of  the  Sewanee  Parents'  Council  while  their  son, 
John,  C'88,  attended  the  University. 

As  Bratton  looks  back  over  all  the  years  and  the  ex- 
periences he  has  noticed  some  very  important  consis- 
tencies about  the  place  so  many  still  call  "home." 

"There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  ancients  of  my  time 
still  see  as  familiar,"  he  says  with  a  laugh.  "The  general 
shape  of  the  quad  is  the  same.  But  what's  more  impor- 
tant is  that  the  message  and  mission  of  Sewanee  remain 
very  much  as  it  was  when  I  first  knew  about  it." 


The  University  of  the  South  will  be  one  of  13  insti- 
tutions to  benefit  from  a  $1.15  million  grant  from 
the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  awarded  to 
support  programs  to  aid  teachers  in  using  new  tech- 
nologies. The  Mellon  grant  was  awarded  to  the  Associ- 
ated Colleges  of  the  South,  a  consortium  of  13  southern 
liberal  arts  colleges. 

Initial  workshops  and  seminars  for  faculty  at  mem- 
ber institutions  of  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  South 
will  focus  on  classics,  chemistry  and  economics.  Other 
programs  in  four  additional  disciplines  will  be  devel- 
oped during  the  grant's  three-year  term.  Workshops  will 
cover  a  broad  range  of  topics  from  use  of  the  internet 
to  computational  techniques  and  skills. 

The  Associated  Colleges  of  the  South  was  established 
in  1991  to  encourage  cooperative  efforts  among  mem- 
ber institutions  and  to  conserve  money. 

Tudor  Becomes  19th  NCAA  Postgraduate 
Scholarship  Winner 

David  Tudor,  C'95,  a  standout  linebacker  on  the 
Sewanee  football  team,  was  awarded  by  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association  (NCAA)  a 
$5,000  scholarship  for  post-graduate  study  at  the  univer- 
sity or  professional  school  of  his  choice. 

Tudor,  a  biology  major  from  Lyerly,  Ga.,  becomes 
Sewanee's  19th  NCAA  post-graduate  scholarship  recipi- 
ent. The  awards  are  given  at  NCAA  institutions  to  stu- 
dent-athletes who  demonstrate  excellence  in  academ- 
ics, athletics,  and  campus  leadership. 

Tudor  has  been  a  four-year  starter  for  the  Tigers  and 
played  in  all  36  games  from  1992-95.  Following  both  his 
junior  and  senior  years,  he  was  named  to  the  All-Confer- 
ence First  Team  of  the  Southern  Collegiate  Athletic 
Conference  (SCAC)  for  defense.  He  was  additionally 
named  to  the  1995  Pre-season  All-SCAC  First  Team  at 
linebacker. 

Tudor  is  also  a  standout  athlete  in  track  and  field 
and  for  the  past  three  years  has  participated  in  the  long 
jump,  triple  jump,  and  has  thrown  the  javelin.  Follow- 
ing the  1993  and  1994  seasons,  he  earned  All-SCAC 
honors  in  the  javelin  and  in  1995  made  the  All-SCAC 
team  for  excellence  in  the  triple  jump. 

A  member  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Alpha  Epsilon  Delta,  Tudor  is  involved  with  the 
Sewanee  Big  Brothers  program.  Outside  the  classroom, 
he  tutors  fellow  Sewanee  students  in  various  subjects; 
and  during  1993-94  he  served  as  vice  president  of  Alpha 
Tau  Omega  fraternity. 


David  Tudor  with 
of  his  Sewanee  fan 


members 
club. 
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Top:  A  new  Sewanee  tiger 
now  graces  the  entrance  to 
the  Fowler  Center.  A  gift  by 
family  and  friends  in 
memory  of  Col.  Edmund 
Kirby-Smith,  C'36,  the  tiger 
was  created  by  Colonel 
Kirby-Smith 's  daughter, 
Maria  Kirby-Smith.  The 
fund-raising  effort  for  the 
tiger  was  spearheaded  by 
Harold  Eustis,  C'37,  a 
long-time  friend  of  Ned 
Kirby-Smith. 

Bottom:  Alumni  and  com- 
munity members  gather  in 
Abbo's  Alley  to  dedicate  the 
Jervis  Friendship  Bridge. 


Autumn  on  the  Mountain 

Jim  Bratton,  C'52,  was  elected  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Alumni  during  the  University's  annual  home- 
coming weekend  in  early  October.  Joining  Bratton 
on  the  slate  of  officers  for  the  coming  year  will  be 
Nora  Frances  Stone  McRae,  C'77,  who  will  serve  as 
vice  president  for  regions.  Laurie  Jarrett  Rogers,  C'85, 
was  named  vice  president  for  career  services,  while  Bill 
Davis,  C'69,  is  slated  to  be  vice  president  for  planned 
giving.  Tom  Rue,  C'68,  will  continue  vice  president  for 
the  Sewanee  Annual  Fund,  while  Chap  Jackson,  C'79, 
was  elected  vice  president  for  admission.  Hunter 
Huckabay,  T'69,  T'83,  will  serve  as  vice  president  for 
church  relations. 

"This  is  an  impressive  list  of  new  officers  and  I'm 
looking  forward  to  working  with  each  one  of  them  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,"  said  Yogi  Anderson,  C'72,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Associated  Alumni. 

Members  of  the  alumni  association  also  selected 
their  new  representatives  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Named  to  three-year  terms  were:  Hunter  Huckabay, 
clerical;  and  Ned  Boehm,  C'69,  Sam  Carroll,  C'69,  Scott 
Probasco,  C'77,  and  Jock  Tonissen,  C'70,  as  lay  repre- 
sentatives. Selected  for  two-year  terms  were:  Jeff  Walker, 
C'72,  T'75,  clerical;  and  John 
Camp,  C'74,  Marichal  Gentry, 
C'86,  Jan  Kibler,  C'80,  and 
Cindy  Mulder,  C'74,  as  lay  rep- 
resentatives. Filling  one-year 
terms  will  be  clerical  represen- 
tative Randy  Charles,  C'69, 
and  lay  representatives  Chris 
Boehm,  C'74,  Paul  Greeley, 
C'54,  Hank  Haynes,  C'63,  and 
Morgan  Merrill,  C'74. 

The  association  also  recog- 
nized the  efforts  of  outgoing 
president  Lisa  Howick,  C'81. 
A  resolution  credited  her  with 
strengthening  the  ties  be- 
tween the  institution  and  the 
alumni  and  affirmed  her  many 
contributions  to  the  University. 
Also  honored  was  Jan  Kibler, 
who  stepped  down  as  vice 
president  for  career  services 
after  serving  two  terms. 

"Both  Lisa  and  Jan  were 
outstanding  officers  and  I  wish 
them  well  in  all  their  future  en- 
deavors," said  Anderson. 

Other  awards  presented 
during  the  weekend  included 
the  Golden  Rim  which  was 
given  to  Adrienne  Paul,  C'90, 


who  traveled  from  Kenya  to  be  at  the  reunion  weekend, 
while  an  honorable  mention  was  given  to  The  Rev.  F. 
Newton  Howden,  C'40,  who  came  from  Kent,  England, 
to  be  at  homecoming.  The  Dobbins  Trophy,  recognizing 
the  year's  outstanding  Sewanee  Club,  was  presented  to 
the  Dallas  Sewanee  Club  president  Jay  Zeleskey,  C'85. 

Weaver,  DeWalt  Receive 
Distinguished  Alumni  Awards 

William  C.  Weaver  III,  C'64,  of 
Nashville  and  Suzanne  L. 
DeWalt,  C'80,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  were  recipients  of  the  distin- 
guished alumni  and  distinguished 
young  alumni  awards  at  the  1995 
Sewanee  Homecoming. 

"These  are  two  wonderful  choices. 
Bill  Weaver  really  exemplifies  what  is 
best  about  Sewanee.  His  love  for  the 
University  is  unmatched,  and  he  has 
an  endless  willingness  to  give  of  his 
time,  energy,  and  resources.  He  sets 
the  standard  for  other  alumni  to  live 
up  to,"  according  to  Yogi  Anderson,  T^v^T 
C'72,  executive  director  of  the  Associ- 
ated Alumni.  "Sue  is  another  outstanding  choice.  As 
our  distinguished  young  alumni  award  winner,  she  al- 
ready has  made  and  will  continue  to  make  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  life  of  the  institution." 

Since  graduating  from  Sewanee  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  history,  Weaver  has  been  an  active  member  of 
the  Sewanee  family,  making  significant  contributions  to 
the  life  of  the  institution.  As  a  student,  Weaver  was  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen,  a  staff  member  on 
both  the  Mountain  Goat  and  the  Cap  and  Gown,  a 
Wellington,  a  Phi  Delta  Theta  and  a  player  for  the  var- 
sity tennis  and  basketball  teams. 

Today,  he  is  vice  president  for  Alexander  &  Alexander 
Services,  Inc.,  which  provides  financial  services  products 
to  clients  around  the  world.  He  was  previously  president 
of  U.S.  Financial  Services,  Inc.  He  has  worked  for  the  Na- 
tional Life  and  Accident  Insurance,  a  company  he  joined 
as  an  agent  and  left  as  vice  president  and  director.  He  also 
has  served  as  a  director  of  the  Third  National  Bank  in 
Nashville. 

Though  he  left  the  Mountain  30  years  ago,  Weaver 
has  remained  involved  with  the  University  in  many  ways. 
He  has  provided  service  as  a  class  agent  and  as  a  career 
service  advisor  and  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  from  1983-86.  More  recently,  Weaver 
worked  as  a  member  of  the  Nashville  area  committee  of 
The  Campaign  for  Sewanee,  and  he  has  been  active 
with  the  Nashville  Sewanee  Club. 
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In  Nashville,  Weaver  has  given  his  time  and  talents  to 
a  number  of  organizations.  There,  he  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  a  member  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  a  di- 
rector of  the  Salvation  Army,  both  a  member  and  a  di- 
rector for  the  Rotary  Club  of  Nashville,  a  co-chair  of  the 
Swan  Ball  at  Cheekwood,  and  past  president  of  the 
Cumberland  Museum  of  Science  Center.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Nashville's  West  End  Methodist  Church  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Monteagle  Sunday  School  Assembly. 

Weaver  is  married  to  the  former  Nancy  Johnson 
and  they  have  three  children;  Nancy,  William  IV,  C'94, 
and  Jane. 

DeWalt  was  salutatorian  of  her  class,  earning  a 
bachelor's  degree,  summa  cum  laude,  with  a  major  in 
political  science.  Among  the  honors  she  accumulated 
by  the  time  she  graduated  from  the  University  were  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  Leadership  Society, 
the  Woods  Leadership  Award,  a  Wilkins  Scholarship, 
and  a  Dugan  Award.  In  addition,  she  was  listed  in  Who's 
WIw,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Sewanee  Purple  and  edi- 
tor of  the  Cap  and  Gown. 

Four  years  after  graduating  from  Sewanee,  DeWalt 
earned  a  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Originally  from  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  Dewalt  now  lives  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  she  is  a  partner  in  the  recently- 
formed  law  firm  of  Plummer,  Nubani  &  DeWalt  special- 
izing in  civil  litigation.  Previously,  DeWalt  was  an  associ- 
ate at  the  Pittsburgh  law  firm  of  Kirkpatrick  and 
Lockhart. 

Compelled  to  contribute  to  what  she  calls  the  larger 
community,  DeWalt  has  volunteered  for  a  number  of 
Pittsburgh-area  organizations.  Her  interest  in  politics 
has  led  her  to  serve  as  secretary  of  the  Democratic  Com- 
mittee of  Wilkinsburg,  while  she  has  volunteered  as 
counsel  to  the  City  Theatre  Company.  She  also  has  pro- 
vided assistance  to  PowerLink,  an  organization  to  aid 
woman-owned  businesses.  She  has  served  as  a  Sewanee 
class  agent,  class  representative  and  has  assisted  the  ad- 
mission office  with  recruiting  efforts. 

A  member  of  the  Calvary  Episcopal  Church  of  Pitts- 
burgh, DeWalt  has  served  on  her  parish  council  and  its 
outreach  committee,  among  other  activities. 


School  of  Theology  Recognizes 
Faithful  Alumni 

Three  graduates  of  the  School  of  Theology  were 
honored  at  the  annual  DuBose  Lectures  and  Semi- 
nary Homecoming  in  October. 

The  Rev.  Lucy  Lee  Shelters,  T'79,  the  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
Hunter  Huckabay,  T'69,  T'84,  and  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
S.  Creamer,  T'68,  received  the  Faithful  Alumnus/ 
Alumna  Award.  The  awards  are  presented  each  year  to 
alumni/ae  whose  lives  and  ministry  are  models  to  be 
held  up  before  the  new  generations  of  students. 

A  native  of  Cowan,  Term., 
Shetters  has  been  the  sister-in- 
charge  of  St.  Mary's  Convent  in 
Sewanee  since  1972,  and  has  served 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary's  in  their  con- 
vents in  Peekskill,  N.Y.  and,  for 
eight  years,  in  the  Philippines  be- 
fore moving  back  to  Sewanee. 

Huckabay,  T'69, '83,  served 
churches  in  Louisiana  before  being 
called  as  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Chatta- 
nooga, in  1987.  He  is  a  current 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  a  past  regent  of  the  Lhiiversity. 

Creamer,  T'71,  became  director 
of  church  relations  at  the  University  in  1992,  and  was 
serving  in  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1995 
at  age  56.  He  previously  served  congregations  in  the 
dioceses  of  Virginia,  Louisiana,  and  Maryland.  He 
served  as  a  trustee,  as  president  of  the  alumni  council. 
He  was  an  EFM  mentor  and  coordinator  and  a  DOCC 
leader. 

"These  people  have  loved  the  church  and  this  Uni- 
versity. They  have  intimate  knowledge  and  sensitivity  to 
the  contribution  Sewanee  offers  to  the  world  through 
its  graduates.  We  are  pleased  to  recognize  them  publicly 
as  outstanding  examples  of  devotion,  service  and  com- 
mitment and  exemplars  to  future  generations  of  stu- 
dents," said  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Guy  Fitch  Lytle  III,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Theology. 


From  left,  the  Rev.  Lucy  Lee 
Shelters,  T'79,  the  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Guy  Fitch  Lytle  III,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  Hunter 
Huckabay,  T'69,  T'84,  and 
Marilyn  Creamer,  who 
received  the  faithful  alum- 
nus award  for  her  husband, 
the  late  Robert  S.  Creamer, 
TIL 


Homecoming  drew  more 
than  1,000  alumni  back  to 
the  Mountain  for  a  week- 
end of  festivities.  A  high- 
light for  many  was  the 
alumni  parade  down 
University  Avenue. 
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From  left,  Chancellor 
Duncan  Gray  Jr.,  Bishop 
Claude  Payne,  David  Hurst 
Thomas,  Bishop  Henry 
Louttit,  William  Raspberry, 
Bishop  James  Coleman, 
Ernest  Gaines,  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  Samuel 
Williamson  at  Founders ' 
Day  Convocation. 


Pulitzer  Prize-Winning  Columnist  Among 
Honorary  Degree  Recipients 

William  Raspberry,  the  Washington  Post's  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  columnist,  was  the  guest  speaker  at 
the  University's  Founders'  Day  Convocation  in 
October.  In  addition  to  speaking,  Raspberry  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  civil  law  degree. 

Also  receiving  an  honorary  degree  from  Sewanee 
this  year  was  Ernest  Gaines,  author  of  The  Autobiography 
of  Miss  Jane  Pitt  man  and  A  Lesson  Before  Dying,  which  won 
the  1994  National  Book  Critics  Circle  Award.  Gaines 

gave  a  reading  while  he 
was  on  campus  and  was 
awarded  a  doctor  of  letters 
degree. 

David  Hurst  Thomas, 
curator  of  anthropology  at 
the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  who  re- 
ceived a  doctor  of  science 
degree.  The  Rt.  Rev.  James 
Coleman,  T'56,  bishop  of 
West  Tennessee,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Henry  Louttit  Jr., 
C'60,  bishop  of  Georgia, 
and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Claude  E. 
Payne,  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Texas,  were  awarded  honorary  doctor  of  divinity 
degrees. 

William  Raspberry  received  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  history  from  Indiana  Central  College  in  1958. 
In  1962  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Washington Post 'and  is 
now  a  syndicated  columnist  in  more  than  203  newspa- 
pers across  the  country.  Raspberry's  editorial  column 
addresses  a  variety  of  social  and  political  issues.  While 
writing  his  column  he  also  lectures  on  race  relations 
and  public  education.  In  addition,  he  was  a  journalism 
instructor  at  Howard  University  and  a  member  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  Board  for  several  years.  He  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1994  for  his  commentaries  on  crime,  AIDS,  the 
Nation  of  Islam,  and  violent  rap  lyrics. 

Since  graduating  from  San  Francisco  State  Univer- 
sity in  1957,  Ernest  J.  Gaines  has  published  eight  books 
and  several  short  stories,  including  The  Autobiography  of 
Miss  Jane  Pittman.  His  writing  is  based  in  the  black  cul- 
ture and  traditions  of  rural  Louisiana,  and  he  is  cur- 
rently writer-in-residence  at  the  University  of  Southwest- 
ern Louisiana.  Gaines'  numerous  distinctions  include  a 
Stanford  University  Creative  Writing  Fellowship, 
Guggenheim  Fellowship,  awards  from  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  and  the  Black  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters  Award.  His  novel,  A  Lesson  Before  Dying,  won 


the  1994  Southern  Book  Award  for  Fiction  and  the  1994 
National  Book  Critics  Circle  Award,  among  other 
prizes. 

David  Hurst  Thomas  has  served  as  the  curator  of  an- 
thropology at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
since  1972.  Thomas  earned  his  bachelor's,  master's,  and 
doctoral  degrees  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis.  A  specialist  in  Native  American  archeology,  Tho- 
mas has  edited  a  number  of  books  including  the  21-vol- 
ume  work,  The  North  American  Indian,  and  the  31-vol- 
ume  text,  The  Evolution  of  North  American  Indians.  In  ad- 
dition, he  wrote  a  documentary  featured  in  the  Turner 
Broadcasting  series  The  Native  Americans:  Behind  the  Leg- 
ends, Beyond  the  Myths.  His  research  has  also  been  fea- 
tured in  the  New  York  Times,  National  Geographic,  Natural 
History,  Archaeology,  and  Museum  Magazine. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  James  Malone  Coleman  was  invested  as 
the  second  bishop  of  West  Tennessee  in  1994.  He  re- 
ceived his  bachelor's  degree  from  the  LIniversity  of  Ten- 
nessee, his  master  of  divinity  degree  from  Sewanee 's 
School  of  Theology,  and  later  earned  a  doctor  of  minis- 
try from  the  Baptist  Seminary  in  Wake  Forest,  N.C. 
Since  his  ordination  in  1957,  Coleman  has  served  a 
number  of  different  parishes  in  the  South.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  Sewanee's  Board  of  Trustees  and  president 
of  the  alumni  association  of  the  School  of  Theology  and 
participates  in  a  number  of  community  organizations 
including  the  Shelby  County  Interfaith  Council  and  the 
Trezevant  Episcopal  Home. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Irving  Louttit  Jr.  was  consecrated 
as  the  ninth  bishop  of  Georgia  in  1995.  After  earning  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  Sewanee  magna  cum  laude,  and 
receiving  a  Woodrow  Wilson  Scholarship,  Louttit  went 
on  to  earn  both  master  of  divinity  and  doctor  of  divinity 
degrees  from  Virginia  Theological  Seminary.  Louttit 
was  ordained  in  1963.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  vicar 
of  Trinity  Church  in  Statesboro,  Ga.,  and  rector  of 
Christ  Church  in  Valdosta,  Ga.,  from  1967  until  his  elec- 
tion as  bishop  in  1994. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Claude  E.  Payne  was  consecrated  as  the 
bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Texas  in  October  1993.  After 
graduating  from  Rice  University  with  both  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  and  a  bachelor  of  science  degree,  Payne 
went  to  work  for  the  Union  Carbide  Corporation.  He 
earned  his  master  of  divinity  degree  from  the  Church 
Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific  in  1964.  Payne  became  an 
assistant  at  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  and  chaplain  at 
Texas  A&I  LIniversity  in  Kingsville,  Texas,  following  his 
ordination  in  1964.  He  was  later  called  to  be  an  assistant 
at  St.  Mark's  Church  in  Houston,  rector  of  St.  Mark's 
Church  in  Beaumont,  and  rector  of  St.  Martin's  Church 
in  Abilene. 
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A  World  Without  Poverty. .. 

For  the  past  20  years,  Muhammad  Yunus  has  been 
waging  his  own  war  on  poverty.  And,  slowly,  he  has 
helped  to  give  the  world's  poorest  people  the  hope 
of  a  better  life.  Today,  the  Grameen  Bank,  which  he 
founded  in  Bangladesh  two  decades  ago,  is  exerting  a 
worldwide  influence  on  the  face  of  poverty  and  is  help- 
ing to  foster  dozens  of  similar  organizations. 

In  November,  Yunus  came  to  Sewanee  to  deliver  the 
Georgescu-Roegen  Memorial  Lecture  and  to  outline  an 
ambitious  plan  to  end  world  poverty. 

A  university  economist  by  training,  Yunus  said  he 
grew  frustrated  while  teaching  "elegant  theories"  that 
were  of  no  practical  benefit  to  the  truly  needy.  "The 
poor  were  struggling  to  make  a  living  and  getting  worse 
every  day.  I  saw  how  people  suffered  for  tiny  amounts  of 
money;  for  amounts  as  little  as  one  dollar  they  often  go 
through  great  misery  and  humiliation." 

It  was  then  that  Yunus  began  to  question  the  validity 
of  his  teaching  and  to  search  for  a  way  to  help  those  in 
need.  He  began  by  simply  loaning  small  amounts  of  his 
own  cash  to  a  few  of  the  poor  he  encountered.  Recipi- 
ents used  the  money  to  establish  their  own  small  busi- 
nesses: husking  rice,  weaving  baskets,  raising  animals, 
and  other  one-person  enterprises. 

The  results  of  Yunus'  initiative  were  immediate  and 
gratifying,  so  he  decided  to  approach  a  bank  about  ex- 
panding his  fledgling  effort.  "The  bank  thought  it  was  a 
crazy  idea  to  lend  money  to  poor  people,"  he  recalls. 

Though  he  had  to  endure  nearly  two  years  of  red 
tape  and  wrangling  with  government  bureaucrats, 
Yunus  was  finally  able  to  establish  Grameen  Bank.  To- 
day, Grameen  Bank  is  huge.  In  Bangladesh  it  has  more 
than  1,000  branches  and  12,000  employees  and  has 
loaned  over  one  billion  dollars  to  nearly  two  million 
borrowers,  of  whom  more  than  90  percent  are  women. 

To  date,  the  Grameen  formula  has  been  successful  in 
more  than  50  countries  around  the  world.  There  has 
been  so  much  interest  in  the  bank  that  Yunus  created 
Grameen  Trust  which  helps  advise,  train  and  even  loan 
money  to  other  organizations  attempting  to  replicate  the 
Grameen  model.  In  this  country  there  are  several 
Grameen-style  organizations  in  places  like  Chicago,  rural 
Arkansas,  and  on  several  Indian  reservations  in  South 
Dakota. 

"I  think  that  we  can  create  a  world  where  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  person  should  have  to  remain  poor,"  says 
Yunus.  "Everybody  can  get  out  of  poverty  through  their 
own  efforts.  I  think  if  we  can  create  a  global  commit- 
ment, we  will  see  a  poverty-free  world  within  the  next  50 
years." 


And  a  World  Without  Nuclear  War 

Last  April,  representatives  from  nearly  200  countries 
around  the  world  gathered  at  the  United  Nations 
building  in  New  York  to  discuss  the  extension  of 
the  quarter-century-old  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  (NNPT).  Among  those  intently  following  the 
progress  of  the  talks  was  Barclay  Ward,  a  Sewanee  pro- 
fessor of  political  science,  who  had  spent  a  year-long 
sabbatical  working  behind  the  scenes  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  prepare  for  this  historic  event. 

Ward,  who  served  nearly  15  years  as  a  foreign  service 
officer  in  the  Department  of  State  before  he  began  his 
career  in  academe,  says  he  worked  harder  than  he  ever 
had  in  his  life  to  help  prepare  members  of  the  U.S. 
team.  In  the  year  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  new  agree- 
ment, Ward  spent  his  time  preparing  briefing  papers, 
researching  key  information,  and  traveling  abroad — in 
one  instance  as  part  of  a  delegation  to  Ukraine  in  an 
effort  to  persuade  that  country's  leaders  to  join  the 
NNPT. 

"The  bulk  of  my  work,"  says  Ward,  "was  in  preparing 
senior  people  for  meetings  and  providing  them  sup- 
port." 

The  ratification  of  a  new  treaty  was  somewhat  com- 
plicated because  the  expiring  agreement  did  not  out- 
.  line  any  procedures  for  its  own  extension.  In  the  end, 
the  nations  agreed  to  extend  the  NNPT  indefinitely 
without  even  taking  a  vote.  That  was  made  possible  be- 
cause a  resolution  to  extend  the  agreement  indefinitely 
had  more  than  100  co-sponsors,  representing  a  major- 
ity of  the  nations  present. 

The  final  document  was  signed  by  171  nations, 
whereas  the  original  NNPT  had  been  signed  by  just  45 
parties.  The  new  treaty  is  the  only  internationally  bind- 
ing agreement  that  provides  a  barrier  to  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  on  a  global  basis,  says  Ward. 

"I  think  we're  much  safer  now  with  the  new  treaty," 
he  says.  "This  treaty  means  that  170-plus  countries  can 
have  assurance  that  their  neighbors  cannot,  or  will  not, 
acquire  nuclear  weapons."  Ward  says  that  if  the  old 
treaty  had  been  allowed  to  expire  the  potential  existed 
for  several  dozen  states  to  gain  nuclear  capabilities  by 
the  end  of  the  century. 

Though  a  relatively  brief  document,  the  new  agree- 
ment, according  to  Ward,  has  many  dimensions  and 
provides  numerous  safeguards  against  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

"It  certainly  reduces  the  likelihood  of  new  nuclear 
states  and  it  has  raised  the  political  cost  of  acquiring 
nuclear  weapons,"  he  said. 

The  ultimate  signing  of  the  agreement  made  the 
months  of  work  extremely  rewarding,  says  Ward.  "It  was 
truly  a  wonderful  moment." 


"Everybody  can  get  out 
of  poverty  through 
their  own  efforts.    1 
think  if  we  can  create 
a  global  commitment, 
we  will  see  a  poverty- 
free  world  within  the 
next  so  years." 

Muhammad  Yunus 


"I   THINK   WE'RE    MUCH 
SAFER   NOW   WITH   THE 
NEW  TREATY.  THIS 
TREATY    MEANS  THAT    170- 
PLUS  COUNTRIES  CAN 
HAVE   ASSURANCE  THAT 

THEIR   NEIGHBORS 

CANNOT,   OR   WILL  NOT, 

ACQUIRE   NUCLEAR 

WEAPONS." 


Ban  lay  Ward 
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Sewanee  in 
Cyberspace 


"Cyberspace:  the 
metaphoric  space  where 
electronic  communication 
takes  place.  Everything  in 
cyberspace  is  'virtual' — not 
physically  real  perhaps  but 
a  shared  experience 
nonetheless." 

USA  Today,  November  13, 1995 


MOUNTAINS  AND  MACS 
by  Jill  Carpenter 


Digital  graphics  (above  and  top  of  page  11)  from  Sewanee's 
home  page  on  the  Internet  introduce  computer  browsers  to  cam- 
pus. The  home  page  contains  everything  from  an  overview  of 
Sewanee  and  middle  Tennessee  to  application  information  for 
prospective  students. 
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Amm.  m>ki\\  (  »ai  1 1  an,  ( 1'99,  of  ( Irystal  River, 
AW^k\     Fla.,  received  Sewanee's  admission 
AW_^m\    brochure  in  die  mail  alter  he  look 
A  A     die  PSAT  test  in  high  school. 

am  mk    "I  saw  the  photographs,"  he  says. 

"They  were  working  on  Macintosh  comput- 
ers. And  there  were  mountains.  I  thought, 
mountains  and  Macs.  This  is  the  place  for 
me.  I  didn't  apply  anywhere  else." 

In  the  last  few  years  computers  have  prolif- 
erated like  rabbits  at  Sewanee.  They  have 
transformed  everyday  activities,  including  the 
way  people  talk  with  each  other  and  manage 
information.  They've  initiated  everyone  to 
Cyberspeak.  They've  become  essential  in  the 
lives  of  Sewanee's  administrators,  faculty, 
staff,  students,  and  alumni. 

Which  is  just  what  the  planners  had  in 
mind. 

"One  reason  it  works  so  well  at  Sewanee," 
says  Associate  Provost  Laurence  Alvarez, 
C'59,  who  chairs  the  steering  committee  for 
university  computing,  "is  that  we  chose  to 
provide  the  same  level  of  computer  support 
to  everyone  on  campus,  and  didn'tjust  focus 
on  the  sciences." 

In  1986,  Alvarez  says,  Apple  Macintoshes 
were  chosen  for  University-wide  distribution 
because  they  were  easy  to  use.  They  were  con- 
nected together  in  a  network,  and  each  fac- 
ulty member  who  wanted  one  got  one. 

"In  1992,  roughly  half  of  our  faculty  had 
computers,"  says  Alvarez,  who  was  recently 
elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  EDUCOM, 
a  national  consortium  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  provides  leadership  in  informa- 
tion technology.  "They  were  able  to  use  elec- 
tronic mail,  and  had  discovered  they  could 
communicate  with  their  peers  throughout 
the  world,  with  their  former  students,  even 
with  children  who  were  away  from  campus." 

Faculty  members  also  found  they  could  use 
E-mail  to  communicate  with  one  another,  and 
in  1993,  Eric  Naylor,  C'58,  a  professor  of 


Spanish,   proposed  that  E-mail  be   the   re- 
quired mode  for  campus  communication. 

"It  seemed  logical,"  Naylor  says.  "It  clearly 
saved  a  lot  of  operations — typing,  duplicat- 
ing, distributing  through  the  post  office — 
and  it  made  communication  instant."  Naylor 
notes  other  advantages:  E-mail  is  transport- 
able via  floppy  disks,  and  with  a  computer 
modem  and  telephone  hookup  it  can  be  sent 
from  or  picked  up  at  home  or  from  out  of 
town.  Alumni  can  easily  keep  in  touch  via  E- 
mail,  and  many  do. 

Naylor  was  no 
stranger  to  how  com- 
puters can  help  schol- 
ars. He  is  a  philologist, 
a  specialist  in  the  tran- 
scription and  analysis 
of  old  Spanish  texts, 
and  in  the  1960s,  he 
worked  at  the  Center 
for  Electronic  Calcu- 
lating in  Madrid  to  put 
the  text  of  The  Book  of 
Good  Love,  a  major 
work  of  the  Spanish 
Middle  Ages,  on  com- 
puter via  punchcards. 

Today,  all  Sewanee 
faculty  have  personal 
computers,  and  more  than  half  of  Sewanee's 
students  own  their  own  computers.  Everyone 
on  campus  has  an  E-mail  address  on 
Sewanee's  mail  server,  Seraph  1,  the  first 
server  on  Sewanee's  network  called 
AngelNet.  Residence  halls  have  been  wired 
and  connected  with  fiber  optic  cables  and  are 
part  of  the  AngelNet.  Each  residence  hall  has 
a  student  computing  consultant  to  help  with 
questions  and  problems. 

Hodgson  Hall,  newly  renovated,  is  on  the 
"ethernet,"  which  means  its  equipment  has 
been  upgraded  to  transmission  speeds  40 
times  faster  than  previous  connections.  One 
classroom  with  15  computers  is  on  the 
ethernet,  and  others  are  being  "etherized." 

"We  will  not  outgrow  the  capacity  of  our 
network,"  Alvarez  says.  "We'll  continue  to  in- 
crease the  speed,  but  the  physical  support  is 
there  for  another  20  years." 

In  1992,  Sewanee  connected  to  the 
Internet,  an  elaborate  network  of  linked  and 
layered    information.    The    Net   originated 


The  University's 
computer  czar 
Laurence  Alvarez, 
C'59:  "One  reason 
it  [computing] 
works  so  weii  at 
Sewanee,"  he 
says,  "is  that  we 
chose  to  provide 
the  same  level  of 
computer  support 
to  everyone  on 
campus,  and 
didn't  just  focus 
on  the  sciences." 
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Elizabeth  Fitch, 
C'96,  a  religion 
major  from 
Clemson,  S.C.,  was 
one  of  the  first 
Sewanee 

undergraduates  to 
create  her  own 
homepage.  The 
address  is  http:// 
smith2.sewanee.edu/ 
gsmith/Elizabeth/ 
FitchHome.html. 


about  20  years  ago  as  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  network,  and  throughout  the  1980s 
it  was  used  mostly  by  scientists  and  "tekkies." 
In  recent  years  new  software  made  navigation 
easy  for  everyone  with  a  computer  and  mo- 
dem. 

The  fastest  growing  part  of  the  Net  now 
is  the  World  Wide  Web,  which  encompasses 
every  kind  of  information  imaginable,  from 
personal  ads  and  job  announcements  to 
publications  to  school  information.  No- 
body owns  it  or  governs  it.  Housed  in  com- 
puters, but  almost 
like  a  living  organ- 
ism, the  Web  changes 
and  grows  every  day, 
adding  new  "sites." 

Sewanee's  Web  site, 
its  home  page,  was  one 
of  the  first  2,000  home 
pages  on  the  Web.  The 
home  page  contains  a 
wealth  of  information 
from  descriptions  of 
courses  to  photo- 
graphs of  faculty  mem- 
bers. Via  the  home 
page,  prospective  stu- 
dents and  their  par- 
ents can  take  a  virtual 
tour  of  the  University 
campus  and  check  out  admission  require- 
ments. Alums  may  visit  the  page  to  read  the 
latest  articles  from  the  student  newspaper,  the 
Sewanee  Purple,  or  find  pages  created  by  other 
alumni,  which  lead  on  to  a  surprising  variety 
of  other  sites.  Try  the  Celtic  Society.  Read  a 
graduate's  doctoral  dissertation.  Work  fun 
math  problems. 

Prospective  contributors  to  the  Sewanee  Re- 
view can  access  the  literary  magazine's  page 
and  get  writers'  guidelines  without  having  to 
make  a  special  request.  The  Review 's  page  also 
contains  its  history,  current  issue  highlights, 
and  the  Editor's  Choice  On-line  Reference 
Shelf,  with  links  to  other  sites  of  literary  inter- 
est. 

Among  the  other  "stuff  on  the  Sewanee 
home  page  are  weather  forecasts  and  many 
"cool  places  to  surf  from  Professor  Gerald 
Smith's  server.  Some  home  page  items  are 
updated  regularly.  Others,  such  as  the 
DuPont  Library's  on-line  catalog  of  holdings, 


are  "under  construction,"  and  will  appear 
soon  when  the  appropriate  software  is  in 
place. 

Web  information  files  are  free,  and  may  be 
"downloaded"  or  saved  onto  the  user's  com- 
puter. 

The  walls  of  Smith's  office  are  floor-to-ceil- 
ing with  books.  He  is  a  professor  of  religion, 
as  well  as  University  Marshal,  responsible  for 
planning  major  ceremonies  that  involve 
Sewanee  faculty.  He  slips  on  his  glasses  and 
turns  to  his  computer  keyboard  and  monitor 
to  demonstrate  the  ease  with  which  he  can 
assign  faculty  to  seats  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  for 
Convocation.  The  list  is  on  the  left,  the  dia- 
gram of  the  Chapel  on  the  right,  and  they  are 
easily  manipulated  and  merged. 

"This  is  a  job  that  used  to  take  half  a  day  by 
hand,"  Smith  says.  "Now  I  can  do  it  in  half  an 
hour."  He  also  posts  his  course  schedule  and 
appointments  on  the  computer's  calendar  to 
keep  track  of  where  he's  supposed  to  be 
when. 

In  1994,  Smith's  "paperless  classroom" 
project,  in  which  no  paper  was  exchanged 
between  student  and  professor,  generated  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  popular  press. 
Stories  about  it  appeared  in  newspapers,  ra- 
dio, and  television  nationwide.  He's  still  get- 
ting inquiries.  One  of  his  goals  for  the  class 
was  to  forego  "hard  copy,"  which  also  has  en- 
vironmental benefits,  and  learn  to  trust  elec- 
tronic information.  Students  were  required 
to  compose  and  submit  their  work  electroni- 
cally. Smith  read  the  student  work  on  his  com- 
puter screen,  inserted  comments  and  grades, 
and  returned  the  compositions  by  E-mail. 

"It  is  possible  for  us  to  move  beyond  pa- 
per," Smith  says.  "It's  also  possible  for  us  to 
move  beyond  books." 

He  has  a  textbookless  course  in  the  works 
for  1996.  But  it's  not  really  without  a  text.  In- 
stead the  text  is  electronic,  illustrated  with 
photographs  generated  by  a  digital  camera. 
Links  to  the  Net  take  students  to  original 
sources  in  libraries  all  over  the  world.  Reli- 
gion courses  are  well  suited  for  electronic 
text,  Smith  says,  because  many  of  the  relevant 
documents  are  in  the  public  domain.  If  he 
needs  to  insert  the  Koran,  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, or  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  they  can  be 
found  on  the  Web. 

"We're  not  retreating  into  cubicles,"  Smith 
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says.  "We're  using  technology  to  integrate 
more  into  the  lectures,  and  we  have  time  for 
lots  more  face-to-face  interaction.  We're  mak- 
ing technology  work  for  people,  not  people 
work  for  technology.  We're  humanizing  tech- 
nology and  making  the  libraries  of  the  world 
our  library." 

By  1998  Smith  anticipates  that  all  his 
classes  will  be  paper-free.  These  kinds  of 
courses,  he  says,  will  also  provide  new  possi- 
bilities for  alumni  to  keep  in  touch  and  keep 
learning.  Alumni  might  sign  up,  log  on,  fol- 
low  the    course,    and  


for  getting  shy  students  involved. 

"And  it  allows  me  to  see  what  they're  most 
interested  in,"  Brockett  says. 

Brockett  also  teaches  an  advanced  course 
in  political  behavior,  and  he  recalls  the  old 
days  of  analyzing  voter  behavior  using  a  main- 
frame computer,  punchcards,  and  thick 
printouts.  It  was  time-consuming,  and  often 
frustrating. 

"Today's  computers  are  much  faster,  and 
the  statistical  packages  are  much  improved," 
he  says.  "We  still  think  and  ponder,  but  it's 


periodically  catch  real- 
time lectures  through 
local  telecommunica- 
tions downlinks. 

"I'm  not  anti-book," 
Smith  says.  "Every 
night  I  fall  asleep  with 
a  book  on  my  chest. 
But  we've  had  500 
years  of  books.  The 
next  five  hundred 
years  will  be  comput- 
ers." 

Charles  Brockett,  a 
professor  of  political 
science,  also  directs 
students  to  the  Web  as 
a  source  of  informa- 
tion. He  finds  the  edu-  IM^^HMMMHI 
cational  resources  pro- 
vided by  the  computer  "extraordinary." 

Brockett's  reading  lists  for  his  course  on 
Latin  America,  akin  to  a  library  reserve  list,  in- 
clude weekly  international  newsletters  and 
bulletins  that  come  to  him  via  E-mail,  some- 
times in  a  choice  of  languages.  He  can  review 
and  post  articles  for  students  electronically. 
The  information  is  up-to-date,  immediate, 
and  free.  Formerly,  he  says,  it  was  hard  to  get, 
and  unlikely  to  be  found  in  most  U.S.  librar- 
ies because  of  limited  funds  for  subscriptions 
to  periodicals. 

Brockett  also  uses  the  Tiger  Forum,  the 
University's  electronic  bulletin  board,  as  a  site 
for  ongoing  discussion  on  political  topics. 
Students  can  tap  into  the  forum  from  any 
computer  connected  to  the  University  net- 
work, and  the  postings  become  a  continua- 
tion of  class  discussion.  Both  Smith  and 
Brockett  find  that  bulletin  boards  are  ideal 
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possible  to  pursue  different  ideas  more 
quickly,  to  test  hunches  right  away,  and  elimi- 
nate certain  things  quickly.  The  mechanics 
don't  take  so  long." 

Brockett  and  Smith  screen  and  sort  elec- 
tronic sources  to  guide  their  students,  but  stu- 
dents cruise  the  'Net,  too.  Because  thousands 
of  new  Web  servers  are  added  daily,  and  oth- 
ers are  dropped  or  addresses  are  changed,  a 
new  concept  of  sorting  and  retrieval  is  re- 
quired. Instead  of  a  card  catalog,  special  pro- 
grams called  "gophers"  or  "search  engines" 
are  turned  loose  to  unearth  topics. 

The  biggest  problem  presented  by  the  ex- 
plosive growth  of  electronic  information  is 
how  to  wrest  the  mass  into  some  kind  of  con- 
trol. 

"I  feel  like  the  monks  must  have  felt  when 
Gutenberg  came  along,"  says  University  Li- 
brarian Tom  Watson. 
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Jaeson  Engle, 
C'98,  from 
Sewanee,  has  sold 
a  software 
package  that  he 
developed  to 
Apple,  and  he 
continues  to 
develop  new 
products  for  use 
on  the  Internet. 


When  monks  copied  volumes  by  hand, 
keeping  track  of  their  output  of  15-20  new 
books  a  year  was  not  a  problem.  After 
Gutenberg,  Watson  says,  300-500  books  were 
printed  each  year,  and  the  monks  gave  up 
and  went  into  wine-making. 

Although  libraries  and  library  schools  are 
scrambling  to  keep  up  with  rapid  advances  in 
information  technology  and  the  dilemmas  it 
poses,  Watson  sees  a  number  of  good  sides. 
Electronic  information  is  cheaper  than 
printed  information  and  requires  less  space 
for  housing.  It's  also 
more  immediate  than 
printed  material.  Li- 
braries, he  says,  are 
destined  to  become 
central  information 
sources  that  need  not 
be  visited  personally, 
but  can  be  accessed 
from  home  via  com- 
puter. They  will  be  ser- 
vices, rather  than  sites. 
In  the  works, 
Watson  says,  is  a 
project  to  link  the  13 
libraries  of  the  Associ- 
ated Colleges  of  the 
South  from  Virginia  to 
Texas.  Sharing  resources,  especially  periodi- 
cals, will  allow  the  libraries  to  capitalize  on 
their  strengths,  and  can  free  up  funds  that 
can  be  devoted  to  digitizing  and  making  avail- 
able the  libraries'  special  document  collec- 
tions. 

This  summer  the  hundreds  of  drawers  that 
housed  the  duPont  Library  card  catalog  dis- 
appeared, giving  way  to  a  rose-colored  carpet 
surrounded  by  soft  chairs  and  low  bookcases. 
The  complete  transition  took  five  years  and 
was  a  major  computing  effort,  but  now  the 
paper  catalog  has  been  completely  super- 
seded by  the  on-line  catalog.  The  switch-over 
encompassed  circulation  and  acquisition  sta- 
tistics as  well  as  the  record  of  library  holdings. 
The  duPont  Library  has  25  computer  ter- 
minals with  public  access.  For  many  students, 
such  as  19-year-old  Andrew  Gallian,  a  com- 
puter is  as  familiar  as  a  telephone.  He  con- 
fides that  his  use  of  computers  precedes  his 
memory.  His  father  tells  him  he  first  used  a 
Commodore  64.  At  Sewanee,  Gallian  uses  a 


laptop  to  take  notes,  write  and  research  pa- 
pers, and  he  frequents  Professor  Gerald 
Smith's  office  to  help  with  computer  projects. 
"I  use  the  Web  a  lot  for  English  class,"  Gallian 
says.  "I've  found  some  nice  sites  on 
Shakespeare." 

Gallian  posts  the  weekly  Sewanee  Purple  to 
Sewanee's  home  page,  and  he  has  created  his 
own  home  page  on  the  Web.  One  of  the  links 
on  his  page  is  to  his  father's  home  page, 
which  in  turn  leads  back  to  Sewanee,  the  site 
of  Andrew's  college  education.  "This  is  the 
crest  of  Sewanee,"  says  the  elder  Gallian  on 
his  electronic  communication,  "one  of  the 
best  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  world." 

Elizabeth  Fitch,  C'96,  a  religion  major 
from  Clemson,  S.C.,  also  has  a  Web  home 
page.  She  uses  the  Web  to  search  out  informa- 
tion for  her  extracurricular  activities  in  social 
work,  and  frequently  uses  E-mail  to  contact 
groups  and  sorority  members  with  messages 
of  interest  to  all  of  them.  In  her  case,  the  com- 
puter conversion  has  gone  the  other  way. 

"I  taught  my  mother  how  to  use  a 
Macintosh,"  she  says.  "She  uses  it  for  family 
finances,  genealogy,  and  her  recipe  collec- 
tion." 

Jaeson  Engle,  C'98,  from  Sewanee  is  an- 
other student  who  has  grown  up  with  com- 
puters and  has  friends  on  the  Net.  Engle  has 
created  and  is  beginning  to  market  his  own 
server  software,  MIND  and  Finger  Toys,  using 
a  Web  page  which  spreads  his  message  world- 
wide. He  met  his  Connecticut  collaborator  in 
the  enterprise  on  the  Web,  and  they  will  meet 
in  person  for  the  first  time  in  January  in  San 
Francisco,  when  they  both  attend  a  comput- 
ing conference.  Engle  has  spoken  about  his 
product  at  national  meetings,  and  he  hopes 
to  start  his  own  company  full-time  when  he 
graduates. 

Which  is  exactly  what  David  Mason,  C'95, 
has  done.  As  a  Sewanee  student  Mason  was 
the  recipient  of  a  scholarship  that  helped  him 
become  familiar  with  the  Internet.  Now  he 
and  his  brother  are  owners  of  BookServe,  an 
international  bookstore  on  the  Web.  The 
BookServe  Web  site  houses  four  databases 
that  can  search  titles  in  four  languages  and 
display  a  million  books. 

Just  five  years  ago,  the  computer  picture  at 
Sewanee  was  quite  different. 
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Alex  Standefer  had  just  come  to  his  posi- 
tion as  managing"  editor  of  the  Sewanee  Review 
from  Scientific  American  in  New  York  City.  At 
that  time,  Review  subscription  labels  were 
printed  at  a  site  away  from  the  office,  and  ma- 
nipulation of  information  required  typing  it 
all  anew.  He  admits  now  that  if  he  hadn't 
computerized  his  tasks,  he  wouldn't  have 
lasted.  One  of  his  greatest  needs  was  to  be 
able  to  respond  instantly  when  someone 
called  inquiring  about  the  status  of  a  submis- 
sion. 

"I  don't  have  great  talents  with  clerical 
chores,"  he  says.  "I'm  slow  to  find  things,  slow 
to  alphabetize.  I  had  to  build  an  arsenal." 

Standefer's  exposure  to  database  work 
came  with  a  one-hour  seminar  in  faculty-staff 
computing  taught  by  Alvarez. 

"I  was  saying  'Eureka'  every  five  minutes," 
Standefer  says.  He  went  back  to  the  office  and 
began  compiling  mailing  lists  and  converting 
address  files  to  Excel  databases. 

Today  the  administrative  operation  of  the 
Review  is  90  percent  automated,  and 
Standefer  has  essentially  created  a  complete 
small-magazine  operating  program  from  bits 
and  pieces  of  software  taken  from  here  and 
there.  He's  also  spread  the  word:  for  two  years 
he's  taught  a  seminar  on  using  FileMaker  Pro 
to  organize  data. 

"My  main  motivation  was  the  idea  that 
working  for  a  magazine  should  be  intellectu- 
ally stimulating,  that  I  should  have  time  to 
enjoy  literature  and  read  submissions," 
Standefer  says.  "After  four  years  I  find  I  do 
have  time  to  participate  in  the  literary  enter- 
prise." 

We  live  in  an  age  of  expanded  information, 
and  computers  provide  ways  of  storing,  classi- 
fying, sorting,  comparing,  combining,  and 
displaying  information.  The  electronic  me- 
dium, although  much  of  it  also  requires  read- 
ing, requires  different  search  tools,  and  a  dif- 
ferent approach  than  materials  printed  on 
paper. 

A  trip  into  Cyberspace  is  not  unlike  going 
down  the  rabbit-hole  or  through  the  looking- 
glass  into  Wonderland,  a  land  of  ROM  and 
RAM  and  icons.  But  this  Wonderland  has  be- 
come familiar  and  essential  at  the  University 
of  the  South,  and  Sewanee's  students  are  ac- 


tive participants  in  the  information  age,  ac- 
quiring skills  and  habits  necessary  for  literacy 
and  fluency  in  the  electronic  world. 

The  day  is  not  far  off,  Cerald  Smith  says, 
when  students  will  carry  CD-rom  disks  and 
portable  players  in  their  backpacks  instead  of 
40  pounds  of  books.  Like  the  slide  rule,  he 
says,  books  are  dinosaurs. 

Concomitantly,  the  roles  of  librarians,  our 
traditional  keepers  of  books,  are  changing 
dramatically.  "The  library  is  now  as  nearby  as 
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a  computer  terminal,"  says  Tom  Watson,  "and 
the  computer  is  giving  us  access  to  materials 
we  couldn't  have  had  before. 

"For  instance,  the  research  materials  in  the 
Vatican  are  being  digitized  and  will  be  avail- 
able electronically.  In  the  past  the  only  way  a 
scholar  could  see  them  was  to  buy  an  airplane 
ticket  and  go  to  Rome.  We  are  now  able  to 
promise  students  as  rich  an  array  of  informa- 
tion as  available  at  the  most  prestigious  of  re- 
search universities." 

Laurence  Alvarez  notes  that  Sewanee  does 
not  desire  to  develop  new  equipment  or  use 
unproved  equipment,  but  to  monitor  closely 
what  is  on  the  horizon  and  adapt  it  for  its  own 
needs. 

"There's  nothing  magic  about  the  com- 
puter," Alvarez  says.  "But  there  are  abilities  it 
gives  a  person,  and  revelations  it  helps  you 
discover." 

Jill  Carpenter  is  a  free-lance  writer  in  Sewanee. 
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OF  COMMUNITY 


BY  WILLIAM  RASPBERRY,     H     '9     5 

In  a  world  of  wedge  issues,  culture  wars, 
and  an  obsession  with  differences,  have 
Americans  lost  their  sense  of  a  nation? 

I've  been  writing  a  good  deal  of  late  about  the  violence  in  our 
streets,  the  apathy  in  our  schools,  and  the  hopelessness  among  our 
young  people — the  crisis  in  our  community. 
But  this  morning,  I  want  to  talk  about  a  deeper,  more  pervasive 
and  ultimately  more  serious  crisis.  Let  me  call  it  our  crisis  of  commu- 
nity. 

America  has  a  crisis  of  community  that  is  deep,  wide  and  largely  un- 
addressed.  And  it  threatens  to  destroy  our  solidarity  as  a  nation,  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  a  similar  crisis  of  community  has  ripped 
apart  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  what  used  to  be  Yugoslavia. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  deep  racial  differences  revealed  during  the 
murder  trial  of  O.J.  Simpson  and  its  aftermath.  We  are,  it  turns  out, 
more  divided  than  most  of  us  suspected — so  divided  that  we  arrive  at 
wildly  different  conclusions  even  when  we  view  the  same  things. 

But  when  I  speak  of  our  loss  of  community  I  do  not  mean  only  the 
Simpson  trial.  I  refer  as  well  to  the  gender  strife  underscored  by  the 
Clarence  Thomas/ Anita  Hill  holy  wars;  to  the  ethnic  battles  over  uni- 
versity canons  and  multiculturalism,  to  the  political  warfare  that 
makes  party  advantage  more  important  than  the  success  of  the  nation, 
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Exclusively  identifying 
with  one  another  by 
blood  and  staying 
behind  the  walls  of  our 
self-chosen 

segregation  may  be  the 
way  it  is  these  days,  but 
in  the  long  run  is  it 
really  a  good  thing? 

— Colby  King 
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College 
campuses  are 
being  ripped 
apart  by  the 
insistence  of  one 
group  after 
another  on 
proving  their 
victimization  at 
the  hands  of 
white  males,  and 
therefore  their 
right  to  special 
exemptions  and 
privileges. 


and  to  the  racial  animosities  and  suspicions 
fueled  by  everything  from  the  rantings  of 
Khalid  Abdul  Muhammed  to  Charles 
Murray's  pseudo-intellectual  call  for  racial 
abandonment. 

But  when  I  express  my  fear  that  we  are 
coming  unglued,  I'm  thinking  about  far 
more  than  these  things. 

I'm  talking  about  more  even  than  the  nor- 
mal give  and  take  among  the  various  sectors 
and  ideologies  of  the  society.  I  am  talking 
about  our  growing  inability  to  act  —  even  to 
think  —  in  the  interest  of  the  nation. 

It's  almost  as  though  there  is  no  national 
interest,  apart  from  the  aggregate  interests  of 
the  various  components.  The  whole  society 
seems  to  be  disintegrating  into  special  inter- 
ests —  driven  by  a  new  and  dismaying  interest 
in  what  politicians  are  pleased  to  call  "wedge" 
issues. 

And  not  just  in  politics.  College  campuses 
are  being  ripped  apart  by  the  insistence  of 
one  group  after  another  on  proving  their  vic- 
timization at  the  hands  of  white  males,  and 
therefore  their  right  to  special  exemptions 
and  privileges. 

It  is  true  that  the  majority  must  never  be 
allowed  to  run  roughshod  over  the  rights  of 


minorities.  That  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  the 
American  system.  But  the  notion  of  fairness 
to  particular  groups  as  an  element  of  fairness 
to  the  whole  has  been  perverted  into  a  whole- 
sale jockeying  for  group  advantage. 

Mutual  fairness,  with  regard  to  both  rights 
and  responsibilities,  can  be  the  glue  that 
bonds  this  polyglot  society  into  a  nation. 
Single-minded  pursuit  of  group  advantage 
threatens  to  rip  us  apart  at  the  seams.  The 
struggle  for  group  advantage  has  us  so  preoc- 
cupied with  one  another's  ethnicity  that  we 
are  losing  our  ability  to  deal  with  each  other 
as  fellow  humans. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  this  dismaying  evi- 
dence that  the  relationships  among  us  are 
getting  worse — even  among  our  college  stu- 
dents? I  believe  two  things  are  happening, 
and  that  they  reinforce  one  another.  The  first 
is  the  racism  and  bigotry  that  never  went 
away,  even  though  it  was  relatively  quiet  for  a 
time. 

The  second  is  what  has  been  called  the 
politics  of  difference.  There  is  a  pattern  I 
have  seen  repeated  on  campuses  across 
America.  A  black  group,  perhaps  motivated 
by  some  combination  of  discomfort  and  re- 
jection, goes  looking  (always  successfully)  for 

demonstrable 
evidence    of 
racism. 

I  used 
to  marvel 
at  this 

search.        Of 
course  there  was 
racism  on  campus, 
but   what   was   the 
point  of  prospecting 
for    it,    as    though 
panning  for  gold? 
I  mean,  where  was 
the     assay     office     to 
which   one   took  these 
nuggets   of  racism   and 
traded  them  in  for  some- 
thing of  value? 
Well,    it    turns    out    that 
there  is  such  an  assay  office. 
It's  called  the  administration 
building.  Turn  in  enough  nug- 
gets and  you  get  your  reward:  a 
Black  Student  Union,  a  special 
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course  offering,  an  African  American  wing  in 
a  preferred  dormitory — whatever.  All  it  takes 
is  proof  that  you  are  a  victim. 

Cornell  University,  one  of  the  finest  institu- 
tions in  America,  has  a  dormitory  called 
Ujamaa  College,  a  residence  for  black  stu- 
dents; Akwekon,  a  dorm  for  Native  Ameri- 
cans, and  also  the  Latin  Living  Center. 

That's  the  trend  when  the  accent  is  on  dif- 
ference. And  finally,  it  turns  out  that  every- 
body gets  something  out  of  the  politics  of  dif- 
ference except  white  males,  who  start  to  feel 
sorry  for  themselves. 

And  if  they  can't  find  anyone  to  reward 
them  for  their  sense  of  being  slighted,  they 
may  turn  to  behavior  that  was  once  unthink- 
able— the  "acting  out"  that  manifests  itself  in 
incivility,  reactionary  politics,  open  bigotry 
and,  on  occasion,  violence. 

Every  gain  by  minority  groups  justifies  the 
sense  of  victimism  on  the  part  of  white  males, 
and  every  repugnant  act  of  white  males  be- 
comes a  new  nugget  for  a  minority  to  take  to 
the  assay  office. 

Two  things  get  lost  in  this  sad  ritual.  The 
first  is  that  the  administration  seldom  gives 
up  any  of  its  own  power:  the  gains  of  one 
group  of  students  are  extracted  from  other 
groups  of  students,  who  then  must  play  up 
their  own  disadvantage  to  wrest  some  small 
advantage  from  another  group.  The 
administration's  power  remains  intact. 

The  second  overlooked  aspect  is  that  the 
process  turns  the  campus  into  warring  fac- 
tions— each,  no  doubt,  imagining  itself  as  the 
moral  successor  to  the  heroes  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement.  There's  a  difference, 
though.  Dr.  King's  constantly  repeated  goal 
was  not  special  advantage  but  unity.  His 
dream  was  not  of  a  time  when  blacks  would 
finally  overcome  whites;  his  dream  was  that 
we  should  overcome,  black  and  white  to- 
gether. 

His  hope  was  not  that  we  should  celebrate 
our  differences  but  that  we  should  recognize 
the  relative  unimportance  of  these  differ- 
ences. The  differences  do  not  seem  unimpor- 
tant, of  course.  Sometimes  we  seem  to  notice 
only  our  differences. 

That's  why  I  find  it  helpful  to  look  at  what 
used  to  be  Yugoslavia.  From  this  distance,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  similarities  between  the 
Serbs  and  Croats  and  other  ethnic  neighbors 


in  Bosnia-Herzegovinia  should  outweigh 
their  differences. 

They  share  the  history  of  a  place  and  in- 
deed many  were  intermarried.  But  now  that 
Yugoslavia  has  broken  up,  even  marriages 
have  been  ripped  apart.  Murder,  pointless 
brutality,  mass  rapes — all  have  become  com- 
monplace among  these  former  neighbors. 

I  find  myself  wishing  these  erstwhile 
Yugoslavs  could  see  for  themselves  what  dis- 
tance makes  clear  to  us.  And  I  wish  we  could 
learn  to  see  ourselves  as  from  a  distance. 
Maybe  we'd  learn  to  appreciate  how  great  are 
our  similarities  and  how  trivial  our  differ- 
ences, and  get  our  act  together. 

Give  us  a  problem,  and  we'll  find  an  en- 
emy. Is  the  U.S.  economy  in  trouble?  Make 
the  Japanese  the  enemy.  Are  we  concerned 
about  the  discouraged  and  dangerous 
underclass?  Blame  white  racists. 

Members  of  my  own  profession  seem  un- 
able to  tell  a  story,  no  matter  how  compelling 
or  significant,  unless  we  can  first  transform  it 
into  a  case  of  one  person,  or  one  group, 
against  another — unless  we  can  make  it  a 
matter  of  enemies. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  the  enemies  we  iden- 
tify are  innocent  as  that  identifying  and  pur- 
suing them  takes  time  and  attention  away 
from  the  search  for  solutions. 

It  was  no  trouble  at  all  to  come  up  with  evi- 
dence that  the  Japanese  were  hurting  the 
American  economy  through  predatory  pric- 
ing, product  dumping  and  nonreciprocity, 
and  certainly  all  these  things  merited  atten- 
tion. 

But  the  U.S.  auto  industry  improved  its 
position  relative  to  Japan's  auto  industry  not 
when  we  all  became  expert  at  bashing  our 
Japanese  enemy  but  when  Detroit  started 
making  better  cars. 

And  that's  the  point.  The  failure  to  distin- 
guish between  the  enemy  and  the  problem 
has  us  looking  balefully  at  one  another  in- 
stead of  jointly  attacking  the  problem  which, 
in  most  cases,  is  as  much  a  problem  for  us  as 
for  those  we  attack. 

Take  the  current  fight  over  affirmative  ac- 
tion, for  instance.  Politicians  who  lack  the 
imagination  to  address  the  problem  settle  for 
giving  us  each  other  to  attack.  White  men — 
particularly  those  with  a  high  school  educa- 
tion or  less — are  not  imagining  things  when 
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they  feel  less  secure  economically  than  their 
fathers  were.  But  they  make  a  mistake  when 
they  suppose  that  their  jobs  have  somehow 
been  handed  over  to  black  people  in  the 
name  of  affirmative  action.  More  likely  those 
jobs  are  in  Taiwan  or  Singapore  or  have  gone 
up  in  the  smoke  of  corporate  mergers  and 
downsizing.  We've  got  a  problem,  and  we 
waste  our  time  identifying  and  assaulting  en- 
emies. 

Honest  communication  about  the  prob- 
lem might  lead  us  to  look  for  ways  to  restore 
our  industrial  base,  expand  our  economy, 
improve  the  quality  of  our  products  and  put 
our  people  to  work.  Focusing  on  enemies 
produces  stirring  speeches  and  little  else. 

You've  heard  the  speeches.  You've  watched 
as  communities  have  been  ripped  apart  by 
those  who  deliver  these  speeches.  Here's  how 
Teresa  Heinz,  widow  of  the  late  Pennsylvania 
senator,  described  them  in  a  recent  speech: 

"Critical  of  everything,  impossible  to 
please,  indifferent  to  nuance,  incapable  of 
compromise.  They  laud  perfection  but  oddly 
never  see  it  in  anybody  but  themselves.  They 
are  right  all  the  time,  eager  to  say  I  told  you 
so,  and  relentlessly  unforgiving.  They  occa- 
sionally may  mean  well,  but  the  effect  of  even 
their  good  intentions  is  to  destroy.  They  cor- 
rode self-confidence  and  good  will;  they  cul- 
tivate guilt;  they  rule  by  fear  and  ridicule. 

"They  are  creatures  of  opportunity  as 
much  as  of  principles,  extremists  of  the  left 
and  the  right  who  feed  on  our  fear  and  pro- 
mote it,  who  dress  up  their  opponents  in  ugly 
costumes,  who  drive  a  bitter  wedge  between 
us  and  the  Other,  the  one  not  like  us,  the  one 
who  sees  the  world  just  a  shade  differently.  .  . 
They  demonize  us  by  our  parts  and  tear  our 
country  into  pieces." 

My  own  formulation  is  less  eloquent;  they 
focus  on  enemies  rather  than  on  problems. 
They  forget  that,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when 
we've  all  taken  our  unfair  shots  at  one  an- 
other, this  simple  truth  remains:  The  problem 
is  the  problem. 

Our  politicians  and  our  factional  leaders 
never  miss  an  opportunity  to  list  the  atrocities 
the  enemy  has  committed  against  us.  But 
nothing  changes. 

Sometimes  we're  not  even  sure  what  we 
want  to  change,  or  what  we  want  the  people 
we  call  enemies  to  do.  We  say  we  want  things 


to  get  better,  when  sometimes  I  think  we  only 
want  to  score  points.  We  say  we  want  a  society 
in  which  all  of  us  can  live  together  as  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  the  whole  time  we  are  saying 
it  we  are  busy  creating  another  group  of  bar- 
riers to  place  between  us. 

It's  a  strange  sort  of  progress  we  have  made 
since  the  death  of  Dr.  King.  We  have  "pro- 
gressed" to  the  point  where  we  are  embar- 
rassed to  speak  of  brotherhood,  of  black  and 
white  together,  of  our  shared  status  as  Ameri- 
cans. 

Listen  to  my  colleague,  Colby  King: 

"The  sad  thing  is  we  have  deluded  our- 
selves into  believing  that  this  fragmentation 
in  our  society  is  a  good  thing — that  identify- 
ing with  one's  racial  or  religious  cohort  to  the 
extent  of  excluding  others  on  the  basis  of 
their  values  and  character  is  the  right  and 
comfortable  thing  to  do.  Exclusively  identify- 
ing with  one  another  by  blood  and  staying  be- 
hind the  walls  of  our  self-chosen  segregation 
may  be  the  way  it  is  these  days,  but  in  the  long 
run  is  it  really  a  good  thing?  I  think  not." 

It  isn't  a  good  thing.  That's  what  observers 
as  different  as  Jim  Sleeper,  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  and  John  Gardner  have  been  say- 
ing in  every  forum  they  can  find.  That's  what 
Gary  Trudeau  was  saying  in  that  hilarious 
(and  sobering)  series  of  "Doonesbury"  strips 
that  ended  with  black  students — already  hav- 
ing attained  their  separate  courses  and  dor- 
mitories— demanding,  at  last,  separate  drink- 
ing fountains. 

I'm  not  proposing  that  we  ignore  our  very 
real  differences — only  that  we  learn  to  talk 
about  those  differences  not  as  banners  to  be 
waved  but  as  problems  to  be  solved. 

I'm  proposing — no,  I'm  praying — that  we 
learn  to  understand  that  hating  and  running 
must  not  become  all  of  life,  that  we  work  to 
grasp  the  difference  between  problems  and 
enemies. 

Bob  Herbert's  column  in  the  New  York 
Times  makes  the  point.  He  wrote  of: 

".  .  .  the  degrading  spectacle  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  most  of  them  black, 
some  in  churches  and  schools,  furiously  cel- 
ebrating the  Simpson  verdict.  It  was  a  collec- 
tive dance  on  the  graves  of  two  innocent 
people,  and  a  stunningly  inappropriate  re- 
sponse to  the  acquittal  of  a  wife-beating 
world-class  athlete  who  spent  at  least  some  of 
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his  time  running  with  the  demons  of  the 
night. 

"We  also  listened  to  the  explosion  of  race 
hatred,  most  of  it  from  whites,  that  lit  up  the 
lines  of  talk  radio.  The  babbling  and  ranting 
had  the  scent  of  manure  about  it  and  could 
have  been  scripted  by  Mark  Fuhrman. 

"Welcome  to  the  United  States  of  America 
at  the  tail  end  of  the  Century  of  Progress.  We 
are  living  in  a  land  that  has  lost  its  reason." 

Black  America  has  a  problem  with  the 
criminal  justice  system,  as  witnessed  by  the 
fact  that  one  out  of  three  black  men  in  their 
20s  is  in  jail,  on  probation,  on  parole,  await- 
ing trial  or  otherwise  "in  the  system."  But  it 
makes  no  sense  to  attack  as  enemies  those 
who  prosecute  black  offenders. 

White  America  has  a  problem  with  minori- 
ties who  see  a  reality  that  is  different  from 
their  own.  Women  have  a  problem  with  men 
who  don't  understand — or  don't  care  to — 
that  sexism  is  a  deadly  serious  issue.  But  it 
makes  no  sense  to  make  minorities  or  men 
the  enemy. 

Confront  a  difficulty  as  a  problem,  and  you 
have  taken  the  first  steps  toward  creating  the 
climate  for  change. 

Confront  it  as  the  work  of  enemies  and 
you  create  the  necessity  for  defeating 
someone,  of  intimidating  some 
one,  of  browbeating  some- 
one  into   doing   some- 
thing    against     his 
will. 

Enemies  have  to 
be  sought  out, 
branded,  and  pun- 
ished. Which,  natu- 
rally, gives  them 
one  more  reason  to 
find  an  opportunity 
to  strike  back  at  us. 
And  the  beat  goes 
on. 

Problems,    on    the 
other  hand,  admit  of  co 
operative  solutions  that  can 
help  build  community. 

Searching  for  enemies  is  most  of- 
ten a  pessimist's  game,  calculated  less  to 
resolve  difficulties  than  to  establish  that  the 
difficulties  are  someone  else's  fault.  Identify- 
ing problems  is  by  its  very  nature  optimistic 


and  healing.  The  whole  point  of  delineating 
problems  is  to  fashion  solutions. 

America  has  had  enough  of  the  driving  of 
wedges,  the  marketing  of  disadvantage,  the 
search  for  enemies.  It's  about  time  we  started 
to  work  on  what  may  be  the  most  important 
problem  we  face: 

How  to  heal  our  crisis  of  community  and 
make  America  work — not  for  blacks  or  whites 
or  women  or  gays;  not  for  ethnics;  not  for 
Christians,  Moslems  or  Jews  —  but  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

William  Raspberry  is  a  syndicated  columnist  for 
//^Washington  Post.  This  essay  comes  from  his 
speech  at  Founders ' Day  Convocation  in  October 
1995. 


America  has  had 
enough  of  the 
driving  of 
wedges,  the 
marketing  of 
disadvantage,  the 
search  for 
enemies.  It's 
about  time  we 
started  to  work 
on  what  may  be 
the  most 
important 
problem  we  face: 
How  to  heal  our 
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a  new  memoir,  a 


Burger  from  the  Cap  and 
Gown  in  1930. 


retired  New  York  Times 
Book  Review  starrer 
recalls  lire  at  trie 
University  in  trie  1920s. 

BY    NASH     BURGER,     C  '  3  0 


It  was  a  small  summer  school,  hardly  a 
hundred  students,  as  I  recall.  In  the  win- 
ter Sewanee  at  the  time  was  for  males 
only,  but  girls  were  accepted  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  there  were  also  on  hand 
daughters  of  faculty  and  of  families  summer- 
ing on  the  Mountain,  so  there  was  no  lack  of 
social  life,  such  as  dancing  of  an  evening  in 
fraternity  houses  or  at  nearby  Monteagle  or 
drives  down  to  Winchester  to  see  a  movie. 
Abbott  Martin,  a  young  and  dapper  chap, 
caught  the  eye  of  several  young  ladies  in  our 
class,  and  they  laid  a  wager  as  to  which  one 
could  first  entice  him  to  a  date,  a  kiss  or  other 
amorous  advances.  I  don't  recall  the  winner, 
but  the  contest  was  an  example  that  "sexual 
harassment,"  to  use  the  popular  cliche,  is  a 
two-way  street. 

Sewanee  had  long  been  popular  as  a  sum- 
mer resort.  Originally  the  regular  school  year 
had  run  through  the  summer  so  that  students 


and  families  could  escape  the  heat  and  yellow 
fever  of  the  Deep  South,  with  the  long  vaca- 
tion taken  in  the  winter.  Among  those  who 
came  to  the  Mountain  that  summer  in  1928 
were  Maj.  Frederick  Sullens  and  his  wife,  who 
brought  along  my  mother.  The  Sullenses 
stayed  at  the  handsome,  stone  Sewanee  Inn 
and  my  mother  at  the  large  but  more  modest 
dwelling  of  a  family  recommended  by  Bishop 
Green  who  received  lodgers  in  the  summer 
and  students  in  the  winter. 

My  mother  wasted  no  time  in  visiting 
Sewanee's  Vice-Chancellor  Benjamin  Finney 
in  his  office  and  pressing  my  need  for  a  schol- 
arship to  attend  Sewanee  for  my  two  remain- 
ing college  years.  Vice-Chancellor  Finney, 
who  was  facing  a  continuous  struggle  in  those 
years  to  find  funds  to  keep  the  University  sol- 
vent and  find  students  solvent  enough  to 
populate  the  halls  and  dormitories,  acceded 
to  my  mother's  plea.  He  offered  aid  from  the 
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Lovell  Scholarship,  founded  by  a  family  long 
prominent  in  affairs  of  Sewanee  and  the  Dio- 
cese of  Mississippi.  As  a  result,  I  was  able  to  at- 
tend the  University  of  the  South  for  $50  per 
month,  with  tuition,  room,  board  and  laun- 
dry included.  That  was  cheering  news. 

At  my  mealtime  table  in  Miller  Hall  were 
Abbott,  one  or  two  other  students  and  a  guest 
somewhat  older.  When  I  interjected  into  the 
conversation  the  news  that  some  students 
were  in  summer  school  only  because  they 
thought  the  visiting  summer  economics 
teacher  would  be  easier  than  the  famed  and 
rigorous  Eugene  Kayden  of  the  regular  term, 
the  older  guest  amiably  responded,  "Indeed. 
I  am  the  visiting  teacher." 

Despite  my  early  faux  pas,  ours  was  a 
friendly  table.  The  visiting  professor  was  from 
Clark  University  in  Massachusetts,  and  he  and 
I  shared  New  England  reminiscences.  Abbott 
engaged  him  in  bantering  discourse,  claim- 
ing that  economics  was  no  real  science  of 
scholarly  discipline,  just  a  matter  of  faith,  as 
variously  interpreted  as  the  Nicene  Creed 
and  much  less  comforting.  The  visitor  took 
this  good  naturedly,  perhaps  feeling  this  was 
what  he  might  expect  to  hear  on  a  Tennessee 
mountaintop. 

Among  my  other  table  mates  was  Peter  Wil- 
liam Lambert  Jr.,  from  Liberty,  N.Y.,  with 
whom  I  was  to  have  a  lifelong  friendship.  Pe- 
ter, an  only  child  of  perhaps  overly  protective 
parents,  was  in  summer  school  seeking  to  re- 
habilitate his  college  career  after  an  unhappy 
stay  at  St.  Stephens  College  on  the  Hudson. 
After  a  year  on  the  Mountain,  he  was  well-ad- 
justed and  happily  playing  catch  up. 

While  reveling  in  English  Romantic  prose 
and  poetry  in  and  out  of  class,  Peter  and  I  also 
set  about  exploring  the  Sewanee  setting:  the 
University,  its  tiny  village  and  mostly  still-for- 
ested domain.  Not  far  from  Miller  Hall  was 
the  small,  stone  building  of  the  University 
Press.  Here  the  director,  Albert  Chalmers 
Sneed,  and  one  or  two  helpers  cheerfully  la- 
bored day  after  day  by  hand  the  type  for  the 
Sewanee  Review,  other  University  publications, 
and  an  occasional  book  by  a  faculty  member 
or  anyone  with  a  taste  for  fine  printing.  Mr. 
Sneed  also  designed  widely  sought  book- 
plates for  libraries  and  collectors. 

He  has  been  called  "an  artist  in  type:  a  fas- 
tidious,   exacting,    patient    printer    whose 


handicraft  made  him  known  here  and 
abroad."  So  might  William  Caxton,  England's 
first  printer,  I  thought,  have  labored  centuries 
ago  over  The  Canterbury  Tales,  Malory's  Morte 
d' Arthur  and  all  those  other  splendid  books 
from  his  press.  I  was  delighted  with  Mr.  Sneed 
and  his  work  and  returned  time  and  again 
during  my  stay  at  Sewanee  to  observe  the  ac- 
tivity in  that  small  building. 

Peter  and  I  rambled  many  miles  during  the 
summer  over  the  mountains,  seeking  out 
those  spots  especially  connected  with 
Sewanee's  legendary  past,  experiencing  some 
small  adventures  that  offered  a  meaning  and 
attraction  of  their  own.  A  few  clearings  here 
and  there  were  ascribed  to  Indians  who  had 


occupied  the  Mountain,  and  sure  enough, 
arrowheads  could  still  be  found  there.  The 
ubiquitous  Daniel  Boone  may  have  left  his 
now  moss-covered  name  and  the  date  1776 
on  a  rocky  outcropping  beside  an  old  trail.  A 
more  plausible  tale  was  that  John  A.  Murrell, 
infamous  outlaw  of  the  Natchez  Trace,  had 
committed  one  of  his  first  murders  at  Jump- 
Off  Rock. 

That  summer  I  also  came  to  know  other 
students:  Byrom  Dickens,  who  was  to  edit  the 
Sewanee  yearbook,  the  Cap  and  Gown,  the 
coming  year,  go  on  to  teach  in  an  eastern  uni- 
versity and  himself  write  for  the  Sewanee  Re- 
view; Harry  Cain,  editor  of  the  student  paper, 
the  Sewanee  Purple,  and  subsequently  Linked 
States  senator  from  the  state  of  Washington; 
John  Hines,  Cain's  assistant  editor,  whose 


St.  Luke's  Hall,  where 
Tony,  Abbott,  and 
Peter  lived,  was  tbe 
most  eomiortable  and 
attractive  student 
quarter  at  bewanee  in 
my  day. 
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plans  to  become  a  doc- 
tor were  changed  at 
Sewanee  and  he  be- 
came bishop  of  Texas 
and  presiding  bishop 
of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  I  sought 
out  these  three  stu- 
dents thinking  I 
might  be  able  to 
write  something 
myself  for  the  stu- 
dent publications. 
In  the  course 
of  time,  I  happily 
wrote  for  all 
three  student 
publications  at 
Sewanee:  the 
student  newspa- 
per, the  yearbook,  and 
the  humorous  magazine,  the  Moan  tain  Goat. 
In  my  first  year,  I  found  myself  managing  edi- 
tor of  The  Mountain  Goat  and  in  my  senior 
year,  editor-in-chief. 

I  am  not  sure  how  as  a  new  student  I  be- 
came managing  editor.  I  had  early  submitted 
material  to  the  editor,  Hurlbut  ("Tony") 
Griswold,  a  Connecticut  Yankee,  mover  and 
shaker  on  campus,  active  in  every  possible 
organization,  a  "theolog"  (student  in  the 
School  of  Theology)  even  a  college  instructor 
in  Bible.  Tony  read  my  Mountain  Goat  submis- 
sions, liked  them,  and  without  more  ado  told 
me  I  was  managing  editor.  I  don't  recall 
whether  I  was  more  pleased  than  surprised. 

It  is  possible  that  my  friends  Abbott  and 
Byrom  Dickens,  the  latter  being  yearbook  edi- 
tor and  consummate  campus  politician,  had 
put  a  bug  in  Tony's  ear.  Anyway,  I  spent  many 
hours  in  that  first  year  sitting  in  Tony's  quar- 
ters in  St.  Luke's  Hall  at  his  typewriter,  edit- 
ing, writing,  and  typing  The  Mountain  Goat. 
Tony  was  into  so  many  activities  that  he  had 
little  time  for  this  one  and  largely  left  me  to 
my  own  devices. 

I  learned  more  than  a  little  about  dead- 
lines, errant  staff  members,  makeup  and 
other  matters  that  served  me  well  in  later 
years.  The  Mountain  Goat  was  not  all  humor, 
at  least  during  my  regime;  an  occasional  ar- 
ticle, poem  or  book  review  was  included. 


When  Stark  Young's  novel  River  House  ap- 
peared, I  wrote  a  review  praising  the  book 
and  informing  our  readers  that  Sewanee  was 
mentioned  in  the  narrative  and  that  Stark 
Young  had  once  taught  on  our  Mountain. 

St.  Luke's  Hall,  where  Tony,  Abbott,  and 
Peter  lived,  was  the  most  comfortable  and  at- 
tractive student  quarter  at  Sewanee  in  my  day. 
The  four-story,  stone  structure  housed  the  li- 
brary, classrooms,  and  common  room  of  the 
School  of  Theology  on  the  first  floor;  on  the 
upper  floors  were  roomy  student  suites,  each 
with  two  bedrooms  and  a  large  living  room 
with  fireplace.  To  my  romantic  eye,  St.  Luke's, 
with  its  dormered,  slate  roof  and  touches  in 
its  facade  of  Victoria's  gothic  and  France's 
moyen-age  was  most  appealing. 

In  Peter's  top-floor  rooms  a  coterie  of  like- 
minded,  book-reading,  literarily  inclined  stu- 
dents and  an  occasional  faculty  member  were 
wont  to  gather  on  many  an  afternoon  and 
evening  to  talk  of  writers  and  poets,  living  and 
dead,  of  ideas  and  philosophies,  also  living 
and  dead,  and  much  else  besides.  These  gath- 
erings went  on  for  hours,  and  I  expected  I 
learned  as  much  there  as  in  my  classes. 

Our  world  views  were  mixed  and  contradic- 
tory, ranging  from  the  Anglo-Catholic 
rearguard  of  Oxford  to  the  avant-garde  mod- 
ernism of  Greenwich  Village  and  the  Paris 
Latin  Quarter.  I  bought  paint  and  created 
swirling  comets,  spinning  planets  and  mean- 
ingless batches  of  color  on  the  walls.  Very 
modern,  very  futuristic,  I  thought.  But  I  was 
no  modernist,  no  futurist.  My  artistry  caused 
comment,  caught  attention,  so  I  was  satisfied. 
It  should  have  brought  a  bill  from  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  expense  of  repainting. 

It  was  also  in  St.  Luke's  that  I  was  initiated 
into  Sopherim,  mother  chapter  of  the  literary 
fraternity  Sigma  Upsilon.  Though  founded 
years  before  at  Sewanee  and  with  many  chap- 
ters nationwide,  Sigma  Upsilon 's  officials, 
headquarters,  and  bank  account  were  now 
elsewhere,  and  neither  the  fraternity  ritual,  if 
any,  nor  the  significance  of  the  name  Sigma 
Upsilon  was  known  to  us  at  that  time.  An  im- 
provised ritual  of  initiation  designed  to  instill 
humility  in  fledgling  writers  was  in  use  and 
meetings  were  lively  and  vociferous. 

Members  read  their  own  stories,  poems  or 
nonfiction,  which  were  then  subject  to  criti- 
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cism,  serious,  bantering,  laudatory  or  belit- 
tling— good  experience  for  all  concerned.  At 
one  meeting  I  read  a  story  presenting  a  highly 
romanticized  version  of  my  visit  to  Natchez- 
under-the-Hill,  by  which  Dr.  Knickerbocker, 
an  invited  guest,  claimed  to  be  impressed.  He 
declared  he  might  like  to  print  it  in  the 
Sewanee  Review.  I  was  dubious  about  the  merit 
of  the  story,  which  had  been  hastily  put  to- 
gether, and  since  Dr.  Knickerbocker  never 
said  anything  more  about  this,  neither  did  I. 

By  coincidence,  years  later  a  very  fine  story 
with  the  same  title  turned  up  in  Eudora 
Welty's  volume  The  Wide  Net,  though  she,  of 
course,  off  in  Wisconsin  at  the  time,  had 
never  heard  of  my  youthful  tale.  The  title  was 
"At  the  Landing."  That  Welty  story,  in  my 
judgment  one  of  her  very  best,  mingling  as  it 
does  so  many  of  the  elements  at  which  she  is 
a  master,  has  never  received  the  critical  praise 
it  deserves. 

My  "At  the  Landing"  never  saw  print,  but 
Peter  and  I  and  others  did  publish  a  parody  of 
the  trendy  extremes  in  literary  fashion.  Our 
spoof  appeared  in  a  1932  issue  of  the  Sewanee 
Review  as  "L'Exil.  A  Tertiary  Review,"  de- 
scribed on  SR  's  cover  as  "A  Satire  on  Current 
Literary  Freaks,"  its  author  one  "Pierre  Lam- 
bert." "L'Exil"  consisted  of  several  pages  of 
experimental  prose  and  poetry  by  some  very 
weird  contributors.  Staff  members  named 
were  Ignaion  Neerg,  Dimitri  Nottap  and 
Hashi  Regrub  (real  live  participants,  their  sur- 
names spelled  backwards).  I  was  identified 
thusly:  "Hashi  Regrub  was  born  on  board  ship 
in  the  Aegean.  After  studying  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Themopolis  he  was  instrumental  in 
promoting  home  industry  among  rug  weavers 
in  Arabia  and  Afghanistan.  He  is  temporarily 
engaged  in  teaching  Aramaic  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  Porto  Gulfo  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 
When  "L'Exil"  appeared,  I  was  indeed  teach- 
ing on  the  Mississippi,  Gulf  Coast. 

We  had  fun  with  "LExil,"  which  proved,  at 
least  once,  that  even  the  Sewanee  Review  is  not 
entirely  without  humor.  Regrub  has  several 
other  times  appeared  in  print,  usually  as  Hsan 
Regrub,  for  example,  in  the  "Queries  and 
Answers"  column  of  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Revieio,  the  letters  column  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  the  Spruce  Pine  (N.C.) 
Tri-County  News.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to 


come  across  his  name 
again. 

Sometime    in    my 
senior  year  Peter  and 
I    decided    that   we 
would  go  to  France 
after    my    gradua- 
tion and  take  a  bi- 
cycle trip  through 
that     country.     I 
counted    on    the 
anticipated  small 
profit  from   my 
Mountain     Goat 
editorship    (an 
entirely       stu- 
dent-operated 
activity)  to  pay 
at  least  for  my 
steamshi  p 
ticket     ($198    round 
trip,  as  I  recall). 

At  graduation  time  my  parents  came  to  the 
Mountain  to  witness  the  great  event,  my  fa- 
ther combining  his  visit  to  a  trip  to  his 
employer's  headquarters  in  Chattanooga.  Pe- 
ter and  I  set  off  for  la  belle  France.  My  mother 
accompanied  us  as  far  as  New  York  on  her  way 
to  a  summer  with  her  sister  Mae  and  family  in 
Massachusetts.  My  father  returned  to  the  cit- 
ies and  small  towns  of  a  hot  Texas  summer, 
hoping  to  convince  store  owners  that  even  in 
the  Great  Depression,  now  getting  underway, 
Miller-Smith's  socks  and  stockings  were  essen- 
tial to  survival. 

Sewanee,  like  most  schools,  has  a  revered 
school  song  in  not-too-perfect  iambics,  always 
to  be  heard  at  commencement  and  other 
momentous  occasions,  its  opening  words, 
"Alma  Mater,  Sewanee  .  .  .  ."  When  I  sang  it 
for  the  last  time  as  a  student  that  commence- 
ment day  in  1930,  I  knew  Sewanee  had  in- 
deed been  to  a  me  a  nurturing  mother. 

The  essay  is  excerpted  from  Nash  K.  Burger's  The 
Road  to  West  43rd  Street  (available  through  the 
University  Press  of  Mississippi,  3825  Ridgexoood 
Road,  Jackson,  MS  39211-6492).  Burger  lives  in 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
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Christmas  Cards 


Though  perhaps 
far  away,  you  are 

truly  here  with 
us through 

participation  in 
the  ever-growing 

SEWANEE 

PROGRAMS,   THROUGH 

MEMORIES  OF  PAST 

SEWANEE 

CHRISTMASSES, 

THROUGH   YOUR 

EXTRAORDINARY 

GENEROSITY.   .   . 


After  the  intensely  Hectic  and  sacred  ways  most  of  us 
observe  the  Advent  season,  the  quiet  week  between 
Christmas  eve  and  New  Year's  Eve  has  always 
seemed  a  good  time  to  take  stock,  reflect,  and  give  thanks 
for  the  passing  year.  The  School  of  Theology  has  much  to 
be  thankful  for  this  Christmas:  reaccreditation  success- 
fully achieved;  a  full,  healthy,  and  committed  student 
body;  a  productive  faculty;  a  revitalized  staff;  perhaps 
EFM's  biggest  year;  very  loyal,  supportive  alumni/ae  and 
friends;  and  so  much  more.  We  even  got  the  Christmas 
cards  out  on  time  (Marilyn  Creamer's  fine  rendition  of  a 
window  detail  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  and  the  great  Incarna- 
tion collect  suggested  by  Chris  Bryan) .  As  many  of  you  no 
doubt  have  experienced,  the  Christmas  card  process  can 
lead  to  personal  and  institutional  trauma.  Thankfully,  we 
got  them  out;  but  for  me  there  was  a  problem,  violating  a 
pet-peeve:  the  great  majority  had  to  be  sent  unsigned. 

Ourzuishes  for  a  blessed  Christmas  season  were  no  less 
sincerely  meant,  but  I  always  like  to  pause,  even  for  just  a 
moment  as  I  sign  a  card,  to  notice  on  the  envelope  the 
name  of  an  alumnus  or  alumna,  a  family,  a  colleague 
somewhere  in  the  church,  or  one  of  the  many  special 
friends  of  Sewanee  and  to  think  a  prayer  and  perhaps  re- 
spond to  a  recent  note  or  visit.  Maria  and  I  often  slow  the 
progress  as  we  stop  to  remember  old  friends  and  regret 
how  little  we  are  able  to  stay  in  touch  with  people  —  stu- 
dents, parishioners,  colleagues,  and  friends  — who  have 
been  essential  to  the  joy  and  shaping  of  our  lives  and  the 
collective  life  of  the  School  of  Theology.  It  is  hard  to  find 
time  to  spend  with  friends  even  here  in  Sewanee,  and  ev- 
ery year  we  resolve  to  do  better. 

Bui  about  Christmas  cards  the  post  office  necessarily 
has  schedules;  and  this  year  the  principal  mailing  had  to 
go  out  while  I  was  still  recuperating,  bound  up  tight — 
shoulder  and  arm —  after  surgery  which  tried  to  put 
Humpty  Dumpty  back  together  again.  I  wish  I  could 
claim  some  heroic  or  charitable  deed  as  the  cause  of  my 
distress.  The  doctor  was  gallant  enough  to  say  that  it  took 
more  than  an  hour  to  clean  out  years  of  old  athletic  abuse 
before  he  could  get  to  the  real  problems  (torn  rotator 
cuff,  fractured  this,  severed  that)  which  happened  when 
I  fell  out  of  a  chair  in  a  New  Orleans  convent,  trying  to 
toss  a  piece  of  paper  into  a  trash  basket.  This  is  to  confirm 
that  New  Orleans  is  a  wonderful,  but  dangerous,  city, 
even  when  you  avoid  the  fleshpots  of  Bourbon  Street,  the 
antique  shops  on  Royal  Street,  and  the  calories  that 
thickly  permeate  the  air. 

Taking  Hamlet's  advice  to  "get  thee  to  a  nunnery" 
landed  me  in  the  hospital  and  six  months  of  rehabilita- 
tion. Beware  of  attending  seemingly  innocent  church 
meetings. 


Christmas  in  Sewanee  this  year  has  been  very  cold,  but 
full  of  faith  and  faithfulness,  family  and  friends,  festivities 
and  'flu.  For  five  out  of  six  we  give  thanks.  Virtually  every- 
one near  Sewanee  seems  to  have  caught  a  'flu  like  virus 
that  for  a  day  or  two  made  one  yearn  for  paradise  or  even 
purgatory.  It  was  epidemic  at  St.  Andrew's-Sewanee  dur- 
ing exam  week,  and  the  Lytle  household  was  a  microcosm 
of  Sewanee 's  plague  across  Christmas  weekend. 

The  'flu  caused  us  to  miss  some  of  the  festivities,  but 
the  ones  we  did  get  to  brought  that  sense  of  the  season 
manifested  in  family  and  friends.  In  a  small  place  like 
Sewanee,  one  of  the  signs  of  at  least  a  certain  level  of 
friendship  is  that  the  same  people  can  go  to  the  same 
parties  every  night  for  a  week  and  still  find  new  things  to 
say  to  one  another,  interesting  stories  to  learn  about  each 
other,  and  only  the  occasional  genteel  spat. 

Christmas  draws  grandparents,  siblings,  children,  and 
grandchildren  together  both  for  our  own  enjoyment  and 
to  share.  It  was  delightful  to  see  most  of  Dean  Holmes' 
grown-up  and  interesting  children  here  to  visit  Jane. 
Shore  Griffin,  Emily  and  Ellen  Armentrout,  George, 
Thad,  and  Treeby  Williamson,  and  others  offer  us  the 
wonderful  present  of  hope  from  a  now  emergent,  post- 
collegiate,  young  adult  generation —  and  they  are  a  lot  of 
fun  for  us  old  fogies  to  talk  to. 

Let  me  close  with  thanksgiving  for  that  special  aura  of 
faith  and  faithfulness  that  seems  to  imbue  Sewanee  from 
the  great  weekend  of  Lessons  and  Carols  through  the 
Christmas  Eve  children's  sendees  and  midnight  masses  to 
the  haunting  quiet  of  Christmas  day.  Though  perhaps  far 
away,  you  are  truly  here  with  us — through  participation  in 
the  ever-growing  Sewanee  programs,  through  memories 
of  past  Sewanee  Christmasses,  through  your  extraordi- 
nary generosity  both  to  present  day  students  and  their 
families  and,  especially  this  year,  to  the  shared  hope  and 
vision  for  the  new  chapel. 

Please  accept  the  following  personal  signature  as  rep- 
resenting Maria  and  my  best  wishes  for  blessed  Christmas 
and  Epiphany  seasons  and  a  wonderful  New  Year. 
Through  us,  the  same  wishes  come  from  all  the  faculty, 
staff,  and  students  of  the  School  of  Theology. 
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Field  Hockey 


Coach  Chapman  Kern's  squad  posted  an  11-5-1  record 
during  the  '95  campaign,  finished  second  at  the  Ken- 
tucky-Indiana-Tennessee conference  tournament,  and 
received  its  most  recognition  to  date.  This  season,  the 
Tigers  defeated  Oberlin  College  for  the  first  time,  and 
by  mid-season  were  ranked  third  in  the  NCAA  Division 
III  Great  Lakes  Region — their  highest  achievement. 

Sewanee  also  placed  four  players  on  the  All-Great 
Lakes  Region  Team:  Brooke  Vaughan,  C'96,  Anne 
Bndros,  C'96,  Melissa  Perry,  C'99,  and  Rachel  Riemer, 
C'97.  Riemer  led  all  Great  Lakes  Region  goalies  and 
was  named  a  Division  III  All-American. 

Football 

Under  second-year  coach  Al  Logan,  the  Tigers  won  two 
of  their  final  three  outings  of  the  1995  season  on  their 
way  to  a  3-6  record.  Their  1-3  record  in  the  Southern 
Collegiate  Athletic  Conference  (SCAC)  was  good 
enough  for  fourth  place. 

Leading  the  way  on  offense  were  sophomore  quar- 
terback John  Stroup,  C'98,  who  passed  for  1,056  yards 
and  six  touchdowns  in  his  seven  starts,  and  tailback 
Kent  Underwood,  C'95,  who  rushed  for  536  yards  and 
three  touchdowns.  Defensively,  linebacker  Alex  Hartz, 
C'96,  led  the  SCAC  with  144  total  tackles  (55  solo)  and 
was  an  All-SCAC  First  Team  selection.  Overall,  the  Ti- 
gers placed  nine  players  on  the  all-conference  team. 

Men's  Soccer 

Coach  Matt  Kern's  soccer  team  finished  the  season  11- 
7-1  overall  and  earned  fourth  place  in  the  SCAC  with  a 
4-3  conference  mark.  The  Tigers  saw  strong  play  from 
Qasim  Sheikh,  C'97,  who  led  the  SCAC]  with  16  goals  for 
the  season.  Andy  Nix,  C'97,  and  Clayton  Haden,  C'97, 
joined  Sheikh  on  the  1995  All-SCAC  First  Team  as  well 
as  the  National  Soccer  Coaches  Association  of  America 
All-South  Team. 

Women's  Soccer 

First-year  head  coach  Cecile  Baker  led  her  Tigers  to  an 
even  9-9  overall  record  and  a  3-4  league  record  for  fifth 
place  in  the  SCAC.  Asha  Kays,  C'97,  led  all  Sewanee 
scoring  during  the  '95  campaign  with  10  goals,  as  she 
earned  All-SCAC  Second  Team  honors.  Joining  Kays  on 
the  second  team  were  Ashley  Stafford,  C'98,  and  Ingrid 
Merritt,  C'99. 


Men's  Cross  Country 


letes  in  the  8,000-meter  race,  earning  SCAC  Runner-of- 
the-Year  honors.  Hollis  Duncan,  C'97,  came  in  ninth 
and  also  earned  All-SCAC  honors.  Cross  and  Duncan 
went  on  to  represent  Sewanee  at  the  NCAA  South- 
Southeast  Championships  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where 
they  finished  29th  and  52nd  respectively  out  of  1 19  run- 
ners. 


Women's  Cross 
Country 

The  women  also  finished 
strong  at  the  SCAC  Cham- 
pionships as  Kari  Palm- 
intier,  C'99,  finished  sec- 
ond (out  of  53  runners)  in 
the  5,000-meter  race  and 
earned  All-SCAC  honors. 
Katrina  Nelson,  C'98,  fin- 
ished third  and  also  earned 
All-SCAC  recognition. 

Nelson  and  Palmintier  went 
on  to  the  NCAA  South- 
Southeast  Championships 
in  Memphis  where  they  fin- 
ished sixth  and  eighth  re- 
spectively out  of  91  athletes. 


Volleyball 


Nancy  Ladd's  Tigers  re- 
corded a  13-15  overall  win- 
loss  record  and  finished  3-4 
in  the  SCAC,  earning  fifth 
place.  The  Tigers  placed 
three  players  on  the  SCAC 
All-Conference  Team. 

Celeste  LInsworth,  C'96, 
earned  second  team  hon- 
ors. Gretal  Lesslie,  C'96, 
and  Jamie  Blythe,  C'99, 
were  both  named  All-SCAC 
Honorable  Mention. 

Canoe  Team 


Rachel  Riemer  Named 
Field  Hockey  All-American  , 

Rachel  Riemer,  C'97,  a  standout  goalkeeper  on 
the  field  hockey  team,  was  named  to  the  NCAA  Di- 
vision III  National  All-American  Team  by  the  Col- 
lege Field  Hockey  Coaches  Association.  She  is  the 
first  field  hockey  player  from  Sewanee  to  be  named 
All-American. 

In  her  17  games  this  year,  Riemer  allowed  only 
11  goals,  maintained  a  goals-against  average  of  .65 
per  contest,  and  recorded  165  goalie  saves.  She  also 
finished  the  season  with  a  save  percentage  of  .938, 
which  was  good  enough  for  a  number  one  ranking 
in  the  nation. 

Riemer  is  a  junior  physics  major  from  Dallas, 
Texas.  At  Sewanee  she  is  a  Wilkins  Scholar,  presi- 
dent of  Alpha  Delta  Theta  sorority.  She  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen,  and  main- 
tains a  3.4  GPA. 


Highlights  for  Cliff  Afton's  men's  cross  country  team 
came  Nov.  4  in  Conway,  Ark.,  at  the  SCAC  Champion- 
ships. There  Ian  Cross,  C'98,  finished  first  out  of  48  ath- 


The  canoe  team  posted  success  September  23-24  at  the 
Southeastern  Intercollegiate  Whitewater  Champion- 
ships in  Bryson  City,  N.C.  There  Sewanee  finished  first 
out  of  five  schools  (Western  Carolina,  Davidson,  Warren 
Wilson,  Furman),  winning  24  medals.  Sewanee  won  14 
medals  (6  gold)  in  the  slalom  events,  and  took  home  10 
medals  (4  gold)  in  downriver  paddling.  It  was  the 
team's  22nd  championship  in  the  past  24  years. 

— Larry  Dagenhart 


The  University  of  the  South 
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'...It's  the  One  That's  Coming  Up' 

— Willie  Six,  speaking  of  the  best  Sewanee  football  team 

by  Jim  Bratton,  C'52 

President  of  the  Associated  Alumni 

These  are  exciting  times  on  the  Mountain. 

Media  ratings  recognizing  Sewanee  as  the  premier 
educational  institution  that  it  is  (and  has  been)  are  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg  resting  upon  a  solid  body  of  accom- 
plishments by  the  University  of  the  South  in  virtually  ev- 
ery aspect  of  its  mission. 

In  my  new  role  as  president  of  the  Associated  Alumni, 
I  am  most  excited  about  the  quantum  leap  in  the  ability 
of  us  alumni  to  play  a  significant  role  in  designing  the 
Sewanee  that  is  coming  up.  At  least  four  important  devel- 
opments have  transpired  in  recent  months  enhancing 
our  visibility,  our  presence  and  our  influence:  substan- 
tially expanded  representation  on  the  Board  of  Trustees; 
freeing  our  alumni  office  executives  from  other  Univer- 
sity duties  to  concentrate  on  alumni  affairs:  a  free-stand- 
ing alumni  house  by  1996  Homecoming  ;  and  an 
organization  of  former  presidents  of  the  Associated 
Alumni. 

Naming  names  is  dangerous — you  are  certain  to  over- 
look people — but  at  that  risk  I'll  say  that  without  my  im- 
mediate predecessor  in  office,  Lisa  McDonough  Howick, 
C'81,  trustee  Ned  Boehm,  C'69,  and  Vice-Chancellor 
Samuel  Williamson,  those  developments  would  not  have 
occurred. 

The  opportunities  for  alumni  to  serve  our  alma  mater 
fall  into  a  relatively  few  categories.  Perhaps  most  obvi- 
ously we  can  be  part  of  the  never-failing  succession  of 
benefactors.  (By  the  end  of  my  term  in  office — October, 
1997 — I  hope  the  percentage  of  alumni  annual  giving  will 
exceed  50%.)  Some  ways  that  come  to  mind  by  which 
alumni  can  give  their  personal  service  to  Sewanee  include 
fund-raising,  career  counseling  and  networking,  recruit- 
ing prospective  students  (including  sons  and  daughters), 
participating  in  the  myriad  endeavors  of  local  Sewanee 
clubs,  and,  as  indicated  above,  advice  and  consultation  on 
University  policy  matters. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  the  officers  of  the  alumni 
association  will  be  exploring  with  the  administration 
some  avenues  for  expanding  hands-on/non-monetary 
services  by  alumni  to  Sewanee. 

Also  in  the  works  are  ideas  about  how  Sewanee  can 
continue  to  serve  its  sons  and  daughters  after  they  leave 
the  Mountain.  Continuing  education  programs  and  ca- 
reer services  possibilities  top  that  list.  These  subjects  can- 
not gestate  overnight,  and  budget  and  staffing  concerns 
are  always  at  the  heart  of  expanded  services;  nevertheless 
they  are  definitely  on  the  agenda,  and  we'll  have  more  to 
say  sooner,  I  hope,  rather  than  later. 

The  alumni  own  an  invaluable  and  unique  resource 
for  Sewanee's  future — the  corporate  memory  of  Sewanee 
experiences.  The  views  of  alumni  can  be  significant  in 
shaping  the  directions  in  which  we  ought  to  be  going, 
both  as  an  association  of  alumni,  and  as  a  University.  But 
those  views  are  absolutely  useless  unless  they  are  commu- 
nicated. While  "the  way  we  did  it  in  '07  when  I  was  at 
Sewanee"  might  not  necessarily  be  the  best  way  to  do  it  in 
1997,  then,  again,  it  might  be,  or  it  could  be  instructive. 

The  Latin  of  my  diploma  is  pretty  much  the  same  as 
that  on  my  father's,  as  well  as  those  of  my  son  and  his  wife, 
although  we  attended  Sewanee  decades  apart  and,  in 
many  ways,  each  generation  attended  a  different  Univer- 
sity of  the  South.  Each  of  those  diplomas  was  conferred 
at  the  same  bit  of  geography — All  Saints'  Chapel — to  be 
'  sure,  a  different  building  in  each  era,  yet  the  same  All 
Saints'. 


'30 


'56 


John  E.  Hines.  retired  pre- 
siding bishop  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  is  the  subject  of 
a  newly  published  book, 
John  F.  Hines,  Granite  on  Fire. 
He  and  his  wife,  Helen,  live 
in  Austin,  Texas. 


'41 


Rev.  William  L.  facobs 
4020  River  Oaks  Drive 
Des  Moines.  IA  50312-4641 

Marshall  Ellis  celebrated 
the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  at  Trinity 
Church  in  Seattle,  Wash.  He 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  live  in 
Kent,  Wash. 


'43 


IV.  Sperry  Lee 

4323  Forest  Park  Road. 

Jacksonville,  FL  32210 

Domenic  Ciannella  and  his 
wife,  Annette,  live  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  where 
Domenic  serves  as  the  in- 
terim rector  of  Trinity 
Church. 


'51 


Angus  W.  Graham  Jr. 
8012  1st  Avenue,  West 
Bradenton,  FL  34209 

Chuck  Cheatham  was 
elected  to  Sewanee's  board 
of  trustees  from  the  Diocese 
of  Western  N.C.  He  also  sits 
on  the  board  of  visitors  at 
Kanuga  Episcopal  Camp 
and  Conference  Center.  He 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  live 
in  Pisgah  Forest,  N.C. 


'52 


R.  Andreiv  Duncan 
5408  Crescent  Drive 
Tampa,  FL  33611 

William  Pen  Dilworth  III 

atid  his  wife,  Lorene,  live  in 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  where  Will- 
iam is  the  semi-retired  presi- 
dent of  Dilworth  Lumber 
Co. 


54 


Paul  J.  Greeley 

1144  Turnberry  Lane 

Wilmington,  NC  28405 

Robert  Hall  works  as  the 
owner  of  Hall  Bagging 
Company.  He  and  his  wife, 
Peggy,  live  in  Dawson,  Ga., 
where  they  are  celebrating 
30  years  of  marriage. 


Burrell  McGee  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  five-year  term 
on  the  Mississippi  Arts  Com- 
mission by  Governor  Kirk 
Fordice.  Burrell  and  his 
wife,  Anne,  live  in  Leland, 
Miss.,  where  he  recently 
retired  as  president  of  Sun- 
burst Bank. 


'59 


Laurence  Alvarez  was 

elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees  for  EDUCOM,  an 
electronic  information  ser- 
vice. Laurence  serves  as  the 
associate  provost  and  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at 
Sewanee. 


'61 


Robert  N.  Rust 
4461  Kohler  Drive 
Allentown,  PA  18103 

Bob  Schneider  edited  and 
published  the  thirteenth 
century  text  of  De  morali 
principis  institutione  by 
Vincent  of  Beauvais  in  the 
series  Corpus  Christianorum. 
The  book  was  presented  to 
Bob  at  the  Colloque 
Vincent  de  Beauvais  in 
Royaumont,  France,  this 
June,  where  Bob  presented 
a  paper  on  the  treatise.  Bob 
teaches  classics  at  Berea 
College  in  Berea,  Ky. 


'62 


Richard  Tillinghast  has  pub- 
lished The  Stonecutter's  Hand, 
a  new  collection  of  poetry. 
Tillinghast  has  taught  at 
Sewanee,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.   He 
joined  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  in 
1983. 


'63 


Laurance  Moore  teaches 
math  and  science  at  St. 
Mark's  Episcopal  School  in 
Downey,  Calif.   He  and  his 
wife,  Janice,  live  in  Santa 
Monica,  Calif. 


64 


Jack  A.  Royster 
1880  Shellbrook  Drive 
Huntsville,  TN  35806 

Michael  Flachmann  re- 
ceived the  Council  for  Ad- 
vancement and  Support  of 
Education  1995  Master's 
Universities  and  Colleges 


Professor  of  the  Year  Award. 
Michael  works  as  a  profes- 
sor at  California  State  Uni- 
versity in  Bakersfield,  Calif. 
Harvey  Templeton  works  as 
an  attorney  in  private  prac- 
tice in  Cleveland,  Term., 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife, 
Rebecca.  Bernard  Wolff 
works  as  the  international 
and  regional  marketing 
director  of  Hopton  Tech- 
nologies. He  was  recently 
granted  two  patents  involv- 
ing the  use  of  chemical 
compounds  to  improve  the 
surface  properties  of  paper 
to  increase  efficiency  and 
environmental  friendliness 
in  production.  He  and  his 
wife,  Betty  Ann,  live  in 
Marietta,  Ga. 


'65 


Douglas  J.  Milne 
3547  Richmond  Street 
Jacksonville,  TN 32205-9421 

Jerry  Adams  serves  as  a  re- 
gent for  Sewanee.  He  lives 
in  Conway,  Ark.  Jim  Adams 
manages  a  radio  station  in 
Hopkinsville,  Ky.  David 
Albert  works  as  a  computer 
support  analyst  in 
Campbell,  Calif.  Michael 
Bailey  teaches  English  at 
the  McCallie  School  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Bill 
Baker  lives  in  Laurel  Hol- 
low, NY.  Bill  Baldwin  works 
as  a  vice  president  for  a 
communications  firm  on 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.  Ed  Ball 
works  as  an  educator  in 
Rembei  t,  S.C.  Westy  Ballard 
works  in  the  linen  business 
in  New  Orleans,  La.  Steve 
Barber  lives  in  Alexandria, 
Va.  Fran  Bass  lives  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Bill  Bertrand 
lives  in  Tullahoma,  Tenn., 
where  he  works  as  an  engi- 
neer. Bill  also  serves  on 
Sewanee's  Parents'  Council. 
Fred  Betzold  works  for  a 
hospital  administration  firm 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.  Bob 
Borden  lives  in  Boston, 
Mass.  Rich  Braugh  manages 
portfolios  for  Paine 
Webber.  He  lives  in  Los 
Altos,  Calif  J. F.  Bryan's  son, 
Cotton,  graduated  from 
Sewanee  in  1995.J.F.  lives 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where 
he  is  president  of  Indepen- 
dent Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Henry  Carrison's 
daughter,  Susan,  is  in  the 
class  of  1998.  He  lives  in 
Greensboro,  N.C.Jo 
Colmore  farms  in  Rising 
Fawn,  Ga,  Bobby  Cass  lives 
in  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  Allen 
Clarkson  teaches  at  the 
NYU  School  of  Medicine  in 
New  York  City.  David  Darst 
teaches  Spanish  at  Florida 
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State  University  in  Tallahas- 
see. George  Deshon  works 
as  a  urologist  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  Thomas  Eamon 
teaches  at  East  Carolina 
University.  He  lives  in 
Durham,  N.C,  Bingham 
Edwards  works  as  an  attor- 
ney in  Decatur,  Ala.  Bud 
EhJert  is  a  radiologist  in 
Pascagoula,  Miss.  Judson 
Freeman  works  as  a  lawyer 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  His 
daughter,  Cara,  will  gradu- 
ate in  the  class  of  1996.  Pick 
Freeman  works  as  a  pilot  for 
U.S.  Air.  He  lives  in  Lake 
Wiley,  S.C.  Jack  Fretwell 
works  as  a  lawyer  in  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.  Billy  Gilchrist 
works  as  a  banker  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas.  Charlie 
Goodman  practices  medi- 
cine in  Murfreesboro, 
Te nn.  Jim  Gore  works  as  a 
teacher  and  principal  in 
Shelbyville,  Tenn.  Bill 
Gosnell  works  as  a  stockbro- 
ker in  Annapolis,  Md.  Pat 
Guiteras  is  a  doctor  in 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  Lewis 
Gwyn  lives  in  Sebastian, 
Fla.,  and  works  in  advertis- 
ing. Tom  Hall  was  recently 
chosen  as  Teacher  of  the 
Year  at  the  Lhiiversity  of 
Kansas  Medical  School  in 
Kansas  City.  Woody 
Hannum  teaches  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Alabama  in 
Mobile,  Ala.  Skippy 
Hilsman  works  in  money 
management  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Jim  Home  works  as  a  design 
director  for  Dillard's  de- 
partment stores.  Dick  Ide 
works  as  a  personnel  direc- 
tor in  Hacienda  Heights, 
Calif.  Wyatt  James  works  for 
Metropolitan  Life.  He  lives 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Mike 
Jones  serves  as  an  Episcopal 
minister  in  Highlands,  N.C. 
Palmer  Kelly  works  as  an 
attorney  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 
He  lives  in  Alexandria,  Va. 
Jim  Kendig  works  as  an  at- 
torney in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
He  lives  in  Monteagle, 
Tenn.  Jim  Koger  teaches 
English  and  coaches  soccer 
at  Lynchburg  College  in 
Lynchburg,  Va.  Charles 
Kori  lives  in  Orange  Park, 
Fla.,  where  he  works  as  the 
president  of  Blackstock  and 
Co.,  Inc.  Lindsey  Little 
owns  a  construction  com- 
pany in  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
His  daughter,  Belle,  will 
graduate  in  the  class  of 
1996.  Bill  Mann  works  as  a 
security  manager  in  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.  Mike  Martin 
works  as  an  attorney  in 
Lakeland,  Fla.  Mark 
McCaughan  is  a  urologist  in 
Juneau,  Alaska.  Simms 
McDowell  is  a  lawyer  in 


Charleston,  S.C.  David 
Mead  teaches  English  at 
Texas  A&M  University. 
Herndon  Murray  lives  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he  prac- 
tices medicine.  Jody  Nichols 
lives  in  Orange  County, 
Calif.  Joe  Parker  lives  in 
Highlands,  N.C.  having 
retired  from  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps  as  a  colonel. 
Nevin  Patton  works  at 
NationsBank  in  Rome,  Ga. 
Jim  Pierce  teaches  English 
at  the  John  Cooper  School 
in  The  Woodlands,  Texas. 
Terry  Poe  lives  in  Manhat- 
tan, N.Y.  Dick  Powell  lives 
in  Gainesville,  Fla.  His  son, 
Thomas,  will  graduate  in 
the  class  of  1996.  Jim 
Ravenel  is  a  doctor  in 
Charleston,  S.C.Jim 
Reichardt  serves  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Dothan,  Ala., 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Ed 
Reynolds  teaches  state  his- 
tory in  Griffin,  Ga.  Charlie 
Ross  works  as  a  radiologist 
in  Hopkinsville,  Ky.  T.  Price 
Stone  works  as  an  attorney 
in  Dallas,  Texas.  Peyton 
Splane  works  as  a  stockbro- 
ker in  Jackson,  Miss. 
Tommy  Sutton  owns  an 
insurance  agency  in 
Kinston,  N.C,  and  serves  as 
the  president  of  the  Profes- 
sional Insurance  Agents  of 
America.  Doug  Seiters 
teaches  classics  at  Sewanee. 
John  Semmer  works  as  a 
doctor  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Jim  Stewart  retired  from  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  as  a  colo- 
nel. He  lives  in  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  Frank 
Stubblefield  works  with  the 
Brookhaven  National  Lab 
in  Long  Island,  N.Y.Jim 
Taylor  is  a  lawyer  in  Wash- 
ington D.C.Jack  Thornton 
lives  in  Houston,  Texas. 


John  Day  Peakejr. 
P.O.  Drawer  2527 
Mobile,  AL36622 

William  McKeachie  is  rector 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  Luke  and  Saint  Paul  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  and  dean 
of  South  Carolina.  Rodger 
Wallace  lives  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  where  he  works  as  a 
family  physician. 
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Albert  Sidney  Polk  III 
2101  Harbor  Drive 
Annapolis,  MD  21401 

Tommy  Moon  married 
Libby  Moore  on  February  4, 
1995.  They  live  in  Charlotte, 

N.C. 


Thomas  S.  Rue 
P.O.  Box  1988 
Mobile,  AL  36633 

Robert  Gribbin  III  awaits 
senate  confirmation  of  his 
nomination  as  the  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Republic  of 
Rwanda.  He  currently  serves 
as  the  ambassador  to  the 
Central  African  Republic. 
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Dennis  M.  Hall 

2919  Mom ington  Drive  NW 

Atlanta,  GA  30327 

Jim  Kempson  works  as  a 
real  estate  broker  for 
Coldwell  Banker  Sea  Island 
Realty.  He  and  his  wife, 
Denise,  live  in  Charleston 
and  Edisto  Island,  S.C. 
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John  W.  Tonissenjr. 
P.  O.  Box  36218 
Charlotte,  NC  28204 

Tim  Dargan  and  his  wife, 
Caroline,  live  in  Darlington, 
S.C.  They  have  two  sons 
attending  Sewanee,  Timo- 
thy (C'97),  and  Ellerbe 
(C'99).  William  Given  re- 
ceived the  Legion  of  Merit 
medal  upon  his  retirement 
from  the  Navy  after  27  years 
of  service.  He  and  his  wife, 
Alicia,  live  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  Paul  T.  Green  and 
his  wife,  Joan,  live  in 
Kennesaw,  Ga.  Alec  Moseley 
and  his  wife,  Sue,  live  in 
Mobile,  Ala.  Eric  Newman 
and  his  wife,  Lyris,  live  in 
Tampa,  Fla.  Christopher 
Steele  works  in  lease-financ- 
ing for  all  types  of  equip- 
ment. He  lives  in  Lansing, 
Mich.,  and  spends  part  of 
each  year  in  Austin,  Texas. 
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N.  Pendleton  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Rd. 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

Robert  Knight  works  as  a 
physician  and  medical  di- 
rector for  the  Owensboro 
Davies  County  Hospital.  He 
and  his  wife,  Linda,  live  in 
Owensboro,  Ky. 
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Julian  Bibb  and  his  wife, 
Jayne  Dzuback  Bibb  (C'76), 
live  in  Franklin,  Tenn. 
Their  son,  Julian,  attends 
Sewanee  in  the  Class  of 
1997.  John  Edgar  III  works 


as  a  landscape  architect  for 
John  B.  Edgar  III  &  Assoc, 
in  Port  Allen,  La.  Beth 
Jones  moved  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  where  she  works 
on  financial  crimes  and 
healthcare  fraud  issues  for 
the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General.  Susan 
Rogers  works  as  a  senior  tax 
counsel  for  Amoco  Corpo- 
ration. She  lives  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va. 


Martin  Tilsonjr. 

508  Broadland  Road,  N.  W. 

Atlanta,  GA  30342 

Meredith  Preston  married 
Hank  Eddy  on  March  4, 
1995  in  Malibu,  Calif.  They 
live  in  Kuttawa,  Ky.,  where 
Hank  is  a  public  advocate. 
Martin  Tilson  became  a 
partner  at  Kilpatrick  and 
Cody,  an  international  law 
firm  based  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
He  and  his  wife,  Marion, 
live  in  Atlanta.  Thomas 
Woodbery  and  his  wife, 
Alison,  live  in  German  town, 
Tenn.  Thomas  works  as  the 
vice-president  for  advertis- 
ing for  Union  Planters 
Bank. 


Robert  T.  Coleman  III 
341  Pimlico  Road 
Greenville,  SC  29607 

Donn  Beighley  and  his  wife, 
Virginia  (C'76),  live  in 
Stuttgart,  Ark.,  where  Donn 
works  as  a  plant  breeder 
with  J.  Hartz  Seed  Com- 
pany. 


Richard  Dew 

4325  East  Ball  Camp  Pike 

Knoxville,  TN  37921 

Sandy  Baird  and  her  hus- 
band, Bruce,  live  in 
Sewanee,  Tenn.  Virginia 
Raines  Beighley  works  as  a 
full-time  mother.  She  and 
her  husband,  Donn  (C75), 
live  in  Stuttgart,  Ark. 
Marshall  Cassidy  began  a 
branch  of  a  Paine  Webber 
affiliate.  He  and  his  wife, 
Susan,  live  in  Tallahassee, 
Fla.  Catherine  Boyd  Cooper 
and  her  husband,  James 
Stratton,  live  in  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  where  Catherine 
has  a  studio  and  sells  her 
work  to  over  70  galleries 
and  stores  throughout  the 
country.   Paul  Glick  works 
for  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life.  He  and  his  wife, 
Katheryn,  live  in  Hilton 


HAVE  YOU   MOVED, 

CHANGED  CAREERS, 

OR  DO  YOU  HAVE  A 

QUESTION  ABOUT 

SEWANEE? 


Feel  free  to  call 
Sewanee  at  1-800- 
367-1179  so  we  can 
keep  our  files  up- 
dated as  well  as  an- 
swer any  of  your 
questions. 


The  University  of  the  South 
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Head,  S.C.  Rainey  Gray  is 
an  executive  vice-president 
for  1st  American  Bank  man- 
aging their  brokerage  and 
capital  markets  area.  He 
and  his  wife,  Christina 
Caffrey  Gray  (C'78),  live  in 
Franklin,  Term.  Kevin 
Harper  services  major  Nike 
accounts  in  Tampa,  Fla., 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife, 
Denise.  Michelle  Mauthe 
Harvey  works  as  the  vice- 
president  of  programs  for 
the  National  Environmental 
Education  and  Training 
Foundation.  She  and  her 
husband,  Don,  live  in 
Takoma  Park,  Md.  Susan 
Holmes  studies  at  the 
Peabody  College  of 
Vanderbilt  University.  She 
and  her  husband,  Gregory 
Maynard,  live  in  Old 
Hickory,  Tenn..  Miller 
Hunter  serves  as  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  Church  in  Ivy,  Va. 
He  and  his  wife,  Carol,  live 
in  Charlottesville.  Zachary 
Hutto  works  as  president  of 
Commercial  Alabama,  Inc., 
a  commercial  real  estate 
company.  He  and  his  wife, 
Vivian  Sherrill,  live  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  Bruce 
McMillan  works  as  the  asso- 
ciate rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Betsy  Mills 
lives  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 
where  she  selves  as  a  sister 
of  the  Community  of  St. 
Mary.  David  Morrison  works 
as  a  national  sales  manager 
for  Annabelle's  Southern 
Moments.  He  and  his  wife, 
Vicki,  live  in  Newnan,  Ga. 
James  Wiley  works  for 
Country  Companies  in  the 
financial  services  division  in 
Bloomington,  111. 
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Nora  Frances  McRae 
1515  North  State  Street 
Jackson,  MS  39202 

Franklin  Berryman  joined 
the  health  care  group  of 
Waller  Lansden  Dortch  and 
Davis.  He  and  his  wife,  Jen- 
nifer Cox,  live  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Caroline  Liljenwall 
Crider  and  her  husband, 
John,  moved  to  Englewood, 
Colo.,  where  Caroline  pur- 
sues art  and  design  projects. 
Joan  Harris  pursues  her 
master's  degree  in  biblical 
counseling  at  Colorado 
Christian  University  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.  Mike  Kaplon 
works  as  an  assistant  profes- 
sor at  the  East  Tennessee 
State  University  College  of 
Medicine.  He  and  his  wile, 
Judy  Parker,  live  in  Johnson 
City,  Tenn. 


Brent  T.  Minor 
2910  Sycamore  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22305 

Pam  Jordan  Anderson  and 

her  husband,  Paul,  had  a 
daughter,  Sarah  Michael, 
on  April  12,  1995.  They  live 
in  Tallahassee,  Fla.  Trey 
Maxwell  works  as  a  sound 
engineer  for  Tracer  Audio 
and  Production.   He  re- 
cently toured  with  the 
Houston  Grand  Opera  and 
now  works  with  the  Les 
Miserables  national  touring 
company.  He  lives  in  Au- 
gusta, Ga.  Scott  Pratt  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Breitei ,  live 
in  Eugene,  Ore.,  where 
Scott  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Or- 
egon. He  received  his  Ph.D. 
in  philosophy  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  in  July. 
Orrin  Finn  Summerell  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  in  religious 
studies  from  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  1994.  He  now 
teaches  and  pursues  post- 
graduate work  at  Ruhr  Uni- 
versity in  Germany.  He  lives 
in  Savannah,  Ga. 
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Trey  Bryant  and  his  wife, 
Betsy,  had  a  son,  Walter 
David  IV,  on  September  21, 
1995.  They  live  in  Mobile, 
Ala.  Philip  Cook  married 
Kim  Brecheisen  in  June, 
1995.  Philip  works  as  a  re- 
search associate  in  the 
Idaho  Forest,  Range  and 
Wildlife  Policy  Analysis 
Group  at  the  University  of 
Idaho  in  Moscow.  Lisa 
Coleman  Hendrickson 
works  as  an  advanced  sys- 
tems engineer  at  EDS.  She 
and  her  husband,  Jim,  re- 
cently moved  to  Texarkana, 
Texas.  David  Laigle  works 
as  president  of  Laigle 
Motorsports,  Ltd.  He  and 
his  wife,  Tomi,  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Lauren  Elle,  on  June  6, 
1995.  They  live  in  Houston, 
Texas.  Nancy  Reath 
O'Shaughnessy  teaches  art 
and  physical  education  at 
St.  Chesapeake  Academy  in 
Iivington,  Va.   She  and  her 
husband,  John,  live  in 
White  Stone,  Va. 
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Stewart  A.  W.  Low 
215  Homer  Avenue 
Voorhees,  NJ  08043 

Paul  Butler  works  as  a  com- 
puter systems  administrator 
for  Witter  and  Lester,  Inc. 
He  and  his  wife,  Lori.  had  a 


daughter,  Sarah  May,  in 
June,  1995.  Paul  is  also 
training  for  his  third  mara- 
thon. Allison  Conley  Farnen 
and  her  husband,  Dan,  had 
a  daughter,  Madison 
Kathleen,  on  March  13, 
1995.  They  live  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Merritt  Helvenston 
works  as  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  at  New 
Mexico  Highlands  Univer- 
sity. He  and  his  wife,  Joan, 
live  in  Las  Vegas,  N.M.  Su- 
san Nunley  Marttala  works 
as  an  attorney  for  Marttala 
and  Marttala.  She  and  her 
husband,  David,  live  in 
McMinnville,  Tenn.,  where 
they  had  a  son,  William 
Jesse,  on  April  28,  1994. 
Stuart  Murray  and  his  wife, 
Cheri,  had  a  daughter, 
Hannah  Elizabeth,  on  No- 
vember 29,  1994.  They  live 
in  Savannah,  Ga.,  where 
Stuart  is  an  anesthesiologist. 
Paul  Pearigen  and  his  wife, 
Kim,  had  a  son,  Aldan 
Rhodes,  on  March  30,  1995. 
Paul  was  recently  selected 
by  the  Navy  surgeon  general 
to  be  the  director  of  the 
Emergency  Medicine  Resi- 
dency Program  at  the  Naval 
Medical  Center  in  San  Di- 
ego, Calif.  He  was  also  in- 
ducted as  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Emer- 
gency Physicians. 
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Anne  Freeh  Bleynat 
1701  Colonial  Avenue 
Greensboro,  NC  27408 

Bren  Huggins  and  his  wife, 
Sidney,  had  a  son,  Camillus 
Brennus  VI,  on  August  4, 
1995.  They  live  in 
Buchanan,  Va.  John  and 
Sheri  Morton  Stanley  (C85) 
recently  purchased  a  new 
home  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Stewart  Thomas  opened  his 
own  law  firm,  Beckham  and 
Thomas,  specializing  in 
commercial  litigation  for 
plaintiffs  and  defendants  in 
state  and  federal  courts.  He 
and  his  wife,  Michelle,  live 
in  Dallas,  Texas. 
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Laurie Jarrclt  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Road 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

Sheri  Morton  Stanley  and 

her  husband,  John  (C'84). 
bought  a  new  home  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  where 
Sheri  is  a  marketing  coordi- 
nator for  Mudano  Assoc. 
Architects,  Inc.  Allan  Strand 
was  one  of  100  people,  from 
a  nationwide  pool  of  2,500 
applicants  to  receive  a 


graduate  fellowship  from 
the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  Allan 
pursues  his  doctorate  in 
biology  from  New  Mexico 
State  University.  Dorcas 
Worley  married  John 
Lushetsky  on  October  28, 
1995,  in  Huntsville,  Ala. 
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Read  Carson  Van  de  Water 
2214  38th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20007 

Anne  Laigle  Jackson  and 

her  husband,  John,  had  a 
son,  John  Dreaper,  on  Octo- 
ber 29,  1995.  They  live  in 
Houston,  Texas,  where 
Anne  teaches  at  the  Kincaid 
School.  Gene  Snead  works 
as  an  affiliate  broker  for 
Tate  and  Co.  He  and  his 
wife,  Joy,  live  in  Winchester, 
Tenn.  Serena  Smith 
Verfurth  and  her  husband, 
Rob,  had  a  daughter,  Dyess 
McCoy,  on  October  17, 
1995.  They  live  in  Darien, 
Conn.  Serena  works  as  a 
manager  for  Andersen  Con- 
sulting in  New  York  City. 
Jon  Walker  works  as  a 
healthcare  representative 
for  Pfizer,  Inc.  He  and  his 
wife,  Julia,  live  in  Ft.  Myers, 
Fla. 
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Fox  Helms  Johnston  Jr. 
325  Park  Road 
Lookout  Mountain,  TN 
37450-1155 

Marilyn  Bean  and  her  hus- 
band, Robin  Oscar,  live  in 
Decatur,  Ga.,  where  they 
had  their  first  child,  Taylor, 
on  December  15,  1994. 
Marilyn  works  as  an  attend- 
ing physician  in  anesthesiol- 
ogy at  Emory  University 
while  Robin  completes  his 
internship  in  anesthesiology 
at  Georgia  Baptist  Hospital. 
Lisa  Johnson  works  as  a 
cross-cultural  trainer  while 
she  pursues  a  master's  de- 
gree in  international  rela- 
tions in  New  York  City. 
Todd  Kaderabek  works  for 
Lark  Books.  His  book,  A 
Field  Guide  to  Hot  Sauce,  will 
be  published  this  spring.  He 
and  his  wife,  Katherine 
(C88),  live  in  Asheville, 
N.C.  Steve  Thomason  works 
as  a  family  physician  at  the 
Baptist  Health  Care  Center 
in  Cabot,  Ark.,  where  he 
lives  with  his  wife,  Kathy. 
Steve  and  Kathy  recently 
celebrated  their  tenth  anni- 
versary. Laura  Woodson 
works  as  an  attorney  for 
Lamberth,  Bonapfel,  et  al. 
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in  Atlanta,  Ga.  She  was  re- 
cently elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy section  of  the  Atlanta 
Bar  Association. 
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Kyle  Elisabeth  Dire 
3007  Duval  #208  North 
Austin,  TX  78705 

Laurie  Andrus  Catlett  and 

her  husband,  Chris,  were 
married  on  February  4, 
1995.  They  live  in  Houston, 
Texas,  where  Laurie  works 
as  a  gas  transportation  ana- 
lyst for  Transcontinental 
Gas  Pipeline.  Suzy  Harris 
works  as  the  assistant  cura- 
tor of  Education  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Museum  of  Art  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  She  and 
her  husband,  Ralph  Russell, 
were  married  on  May  6, 
1995.  Katherine  Cooper 
Kaderabek  works  as  the 
assistant  director  of  Key- 
stone Camp  in  Brevard, 
N.C.  She  and  her  husband, 
Todd  (C'87),  live  in 
Asheville,  N.C.  Cabe  Speary 
recently  returned  from  an 
18  day  assignment  in  Puerto 
Rico.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
N.C.  Project  Fire  and  Civil 
Preparedness  team  which 
responded  to  the  hurricane 
Marilyn  disaster  in  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands.  Cabe  lives  in 
Elizabeth  City,  N.C.  where 
he  works  as  a  service  for- 
ester with  the  N.C.  Division 
of  Forest  Resources. 
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John  Patten  Guerryjr. 
175  Ken  ley  Court 
Marietta,  GA  30068 

Rich  and  Ann-Stewart  Crane 
Boss  had  a  son,  George 
Aldrich,  on  May  25,  1995. 
They  live  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Dee  Davis  owns  Dee  Davis 
Photography  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  She  recently  spoke  at 
the  Southern  Festival  of 
Books  in  Nashville.  Jeff  and 
Lauren  Laviano  King  live  in 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  where 
Jeff  pursues  his  MBA  at  In- 
diana University.  Beckee 
Morrison  teaches  English  in 
Yunlin,  Taiwan,  where  she  is 
also  studying  Mandarin  and 
Taiwanese.  John  and  Aimee 
Akers  Norman  live  in  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  Aimee  is  an  at- 
torney and  John  works  as  a 
senior  accountant  for  Ernst 
and  Young.  Michael  Reeves 
finished  his  MBA  at  Duke 
University's  Fuqua  School 
of  Business  in  May  of  1995 
and  spent  the  summer  trav- 
eling in  Europe  and  work- 


ing in  Fuqua's  Brussels  of- 
fice. Michael  lives  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  where  he  works 
as  vice-president  and  portfo- 
lio manager  at  NewSouth 
Capital  Management,  Inc. 
John  Swallow  published  an 
article  entitled  Beautiful 
Numbers  in  The  American 
Scholar,  the  quarterly  jour- 
nal of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  John 
and  his  wife,  Cameron 
(C'90),  live  in  Davidson, 
N.C.  where  he  works  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  math- 
ematics at  Davidson  Col- 
lege. 
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C.  Katy  Morrisey 
329  Alfred  Avenue 
Tea  neck,  NJ  07666 

Rob  Disch  married  Martha 
Ann  Hunt  on  October  21, 
1995.  They  live  in  Antioch, 
Tenn.  Kimberly  Fischer 
married  Radney  Ramsey  on 
October  28,  1995.  They  live 
in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  where 
Kimberly  works  as  a  parale- 
gal and  office  manager  for 
Randall  B.  James,  Attorney. 
Robert  Gilchrist  attends  St. 
Joseph's  College  in  pursuit 
of  his  high  school  teaching 
certificate.  He  lives  in  West 
Hartford,  Conn.   Duke 
Richey  pursues  his  master's 
degree  in  environmental 
studies  at  the  University  of 
Montana.  He  lives  in 
Missoula,  Mont.  Kathryn 
Roberts  married  Jack 
Dowling  Forde,  Jr.,  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1995  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  Kathy  Rogers 
Touchstone  lives  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  where  she  pursues  her 
MBA  at  Emory  University 
and  works  as  the  Georgia 
ATM  coordinator  for  First 
Union.  Her  husband  Neill 
Touchstone  lives  in  Austin, 
Texas,  where  he  attends  the 
University  of  Texas  for  his 
MBA.  Leanne  Mullin  Wilder 
and  her  husband,  Bruce, 
live  in  Waco,  Texas.  Leanne 
works  toward  a  master's 
degree  in  nutrition  at 
Baylor  University. 
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Marsey  L.  Waller 
3722  S  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20007 

Liz  Edsall  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  associate  director 
of  capital  support  at  Colgate 
University.  She  lives  in 
Hamilton,  N.Y.  Jason 
Ehrlinspiel  works  as  an  at- 
torney for  Heidelberg  and 
Woodliff.  He  lives  in 
Ridgeland,  Miss.  Lynda 


Gayle  Hodgson  teaches 
English  at  Mechanicville 
High  School  and  works  as  a 
ski  instructor  on  the  week- 
ends. She  lives  in  a  new 
home  in  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.Y.  Scott  Livanec  attends 
Tulane  University's  Free- 
man School  of  Business  in 
pursuit  of  his  MBA.  Scott, 
who  serves  as  the  student 
government  president,  at- 
tended the  International 
School  of  Business  in 
Budapest,  Hungary,  and 
interned  at  a  publishing 
company  in  the  Czech  re- 
public this  summer.  Beth 
Phillips,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
N  \vy   is  an  intern  in  inter- 
nal medicine  at  the  Navy 
Medical  Center  in  Ports- 
mouth, Va.  Riddick  and 
Jesse  Murray  (C'92)  Smiley 
live  in  Greenville,  N.C, 
where  Riddick  works  as  the 
director  of  ccmmunK  ations 
and  training  at  Genesis  Ser- 
vices Group.  Gray  Taylor  is 
a  first-year  law  student  at 
the  University  of  South 
Carolina  in  Columbia. 
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Kathryn  McDonald 
2970  Briarcliff  Road 

Birmingham,  AL  35223 

Peter  Adams  is  a  student  in 
a  film  scoring  program  at 
the  LJniversity  of  Southern 
California  in  Los  Angeles. 
Nicholas  C.  Albanese 
earned  a  master's  degree  in 
computer  science  from  Will- 
iam and  Mary  and  now 
works  as  a  software  engineer 
for  Cybernetics  in 
Williamsburg,  Va.  Michael 
Andreu  works  as  a  fire 
ecologist  on  Eglin  Air  Force 
Base  in  Fla.  Jim  Balcom 
works  as  a  fourth-year  medi- 
cal student  at  Vanderbilt 
University  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Carolyn  Barringer 
works  as  a  basic  skills 
teacher  in  North  Plainfield, 
N.J.,  after  completing  her 
M.A.  in  education.  Julia 
Daniell  Bean  and  her  hus- 
band, Chase  (C93),  live  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where 
Julia  pursues  her  master's 
degree  in  education.  Cathy 
Billups  works  as  a  data  man- 
ager for  the  Nature  Conser- 
vancy and  as  a  research 
assistant  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  She  lives  in  Min- 
neapolis. Amy  Edwinson 
Bray  and  her  husband,  Tim 
(C93),  moved  to  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  Andy  Buchanan 
studies  at  the  Trinity  School 
for  Ministry  in  Ambridge, 
Penn.  Audrey  Buhrman  is  a 
graduate  assistant  and  doc- 
toral student  in  develop- 


ment and  school  psychology 
at  the  University  of  Mem- 
phis. Margaret  Carruthers 
works  on  her  master's  thesis 
while  she  works  as  a  geolo- 
gist in  the  department  of 
natural  history  and  plan- 
etary sciences  at  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York,  New 
York.  John  Carter  is  a  law 
student  at  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity in  Tallahassee.  Jack 
Chambers  works  as  a  techni- 
cal secretarial  specialist  for 
Vanderbilt  University  and 
acts  in  local  and  touring 
theatre  productions.  Knight 
Crocker  completed  an  MA 
in  agency  counseling  and 
works  as  a  counselor  at  the 
Crisis  Center  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  Julie  Curd  works 
as  the  associate  director  of 
annual  giving  at  Sewanee. 
Bryan  Davis  attends  gradu- 
ate school  at  Wake  Forest 
Lhiiversity  in  Winston-Sa- 
lem, N.C.  Helen  Davis 
earned  a  master's  degree  in 
special  education  and 
teaches  educable  mentally 
disabled  fourth  and  fifth 
graders  in  Charleston,  S.C. 
Mary  Grace  Gibbs  DuPree 
and  her  husband,  Don 
(C73),  live  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  Mary  Grace  studies 
classics  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity. Tonya  Eldredge  studies 
law  at  Regent  University 
College  of  Law  in  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  Miles  Ewing 
works  with  the  Presidential 
Commission  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Katherine  Fischer 
works  as  a  home-builder 
representative  in  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.  Cathy  Fisher  works 
as  a  kindergarten  trainer  for 
Waldorf  Schools  in  Eugene, 
Ore.  Shari  Garber  is  a 
graduate  student  and  teach- 
ing assistant  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee.  She  lives 
in  Louisville,  Tenn. 
Marjorie  Gerbracht  serves 
as  a  canon  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  She  also  acted  in  a 
local  production  of  Annie. 
Thomas  Lyle  Greer  teaches 
English  and  American  his- 
tory for  the  Peace  Corps  at 
Alec  Russa  University  in 
Balti,  Moldova.  Tim 
Grindstaff  operates 
CommClean  in  Lenior  City, 
Tenn.  He  was  also  recently 
re-elected  chairman  of  the 
Loudon  County  Democratic 
Party.  John  and  Merik  Spi- 
ers Gross  live  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  where  Merik  is  a 
fourth-year  medical  student 
andjohn  pursues  his  Ph.D. 
in  chemistry  from  MIT. 
Mason  Hardy  works  as  a 
legislative  assistant  for  the 
South  Carolina  Hospital 
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Association  in  Columbia. 
Gregory  Harris  pursues  a 
doctorate  at  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity School  of  Forestry 
while  he  manages  the  Yale 
Forests,  a  total  of  1 1,000 
acres  of  forestland  in  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont.  Sally  Harris 
completed  her  master's 
degree  in  social  work  and 
now  works  as  an  adoption 
specialist  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Harmony  Haskins  works  as 
a  staff  assistant  to  the 
deputy  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Tripp  Head  began 
law  school  at  Cumberland 
in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Eugenie  Heebe  works  to- 
ward a  master's  degree  in 
history  in  Mesa,  Ariz.  Mark 
and  Fairlie  Scott  Herron 
live  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
where  Mark  is  a  fourth-year 
medical  student.  Peter  Hill 
works  as  a  director  of  hu- 
man services  in  Alexandria, 
Va.  Seth  Hinkley  will  work 
as  an  associate  for  Wham 
and  Poole,  P.C.  in  Houston, 
Texas,  upon  his  graduation 
from  the  South  Texas  Col- 
lege of  Law.  D.J.  Holt  pur- 
sues a  master's  degree  in 
classical  studies  and  edits 
the  graduate  school  newspa- 
per at  Vanderbilt  University 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Heath 
Wood  Honeycutt  and  her 
husband,  John,  live  in 
Houston,  Texas,  where 
Heath  pursues  her  MBA. 
Kellie  Jaf frey  received  her 
master's  degree  from 
Vanderbilt  University  and 
now  teaches  middle  school 
science  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Emily  Jenkins  works  as  a 
photographer  for  Graphics 
Atlanta  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Lisa 
Kaminski  works  as  an  intern 
for  General  Motors  in  Ar- 
gentina. Will  Laney  works  as 
an  assistant  manager  of  a 
restaurant  while  pursuing 
his  MBA  at  Georgia  State. 
He  lives  in  Roswell,  Ga. 
Hannah  Turner  Lavey  and 
her  husband,  John,  live  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  where 
Hannah  attends  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  College  of 
Social  Work.  Kristi  Lee 
works  in  corporate  and 
foundation  relations  for 
Vanderbilt  University. 
Kathleen  McConnell  fin- 
ished her  master's  degree  in 
English  from  the  University 
of  South  Carolina.  She 
works  as  an  instructor  at  the 
College  of  Charleston  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  Matt 
McConnell  pursues  a  law 
degree  at  Tulane  University 
in  New  Orleans.  Ann 
McCord  works  at  Lamar 
Alexander's  campaign 


headquarters  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Ramsey  McGrory 
pursues  a  degree  in  infor- 
mation technology  at  Geor- 
gia Tech  in  Atlanta.  Tara 
Mitchell  Mielnik  teaches 
American  history  at  Middle 
Tennessee  State  LIniversity. 
She  and  her  husband, 
Michael,  live  in 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  Will 
Mills  weaves  baskets  and 
writes  poetry  in  Bell  Buckle, 
Tenn.  Dinshaw  Mistry  pur- 
sues a  Ph.D.  in  political 
science  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  Urbana.  Judson 
Moore  is  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  Medi- 
cal School  in  Birmingham. 
Patrick  Moore  studies  archi- 
tecture at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  in  Norman.  Tara 
Moore  teaches  English  and 
history  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Micah  Morrone  practices 
law  in  the  office  of  Emmett 
L.  Goodman  Jr.  in  Macon, 
Ga.  Christina  Mosca  passed 
the  Georgia  and  Alabama 
bar  exams.  She  works  as  an 
attorney  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Leslie  Trimble  Nichols 
and  her  husband.  Jack 
(C84),  were  married  on 
September  23,  1995.  They 
live  in  Lake  City,  Colo., 
where  Leslie  received  her 
master's  degree  in  educa- 
tion and  runs  Cannibal  Out- 
doors. Anna  Noon  works  in 
sales  for  Bell  Atlantic  in 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.  Stephen 
Novak  enrolled  in  Richard 
Petty's  driving  school  in 
Coats,  N.C.  Chris  Perkins 
pursues  a  master's  degree 
in  social  work  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  in  Atlanta 
while  she  works  as  a  case- 
worker for  the  Department 
of  Family  and  Children's 
Services  in  Dawsonville,  Ga. 
Virginia  Perry  works  as  a 
marketing  coordinator  for 
Anil  Verma  Associates,  an 
architectural  firm  specializ- 
ing in  public  work  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Mark  Peters 
studies  law  at  the  University 
of  Florida.  He  and  his  wife, 
Trayte  (C'91),  live  in 
Gainesville,  Fla.  Laura 
Phillips  works  as  a  graduate 
assistant  at  Penn  State  in 
State  College,  Penn.  Paul 
Pierce  and  his  wife,  Jill,  live 
in  Jackson,  Miss.,  where 
Paul  works  as  a  medical 
student  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  Medical  Center. 
Ted  and  Molly  Helms  Pina 
had  a  son,  Matthew  Robert, 
on  July  10,  1995  injackson- 
ville,  Fla.  Ted  studies  law  at 
the  University  of  Florida. 
Elizabeth  Flynt  Pokela  and 
her  husband,  Dave,  live  in 
( iicensboro,  N.C '..,  where 
she  works  as  the  assistant 


editor  of  Sky  magazine.  Rob 
Price  married  Izabela 
Zielinski  on  November  25, 
1995.  They  live  in  Austin, 
Texas,  where  Rob  works  for 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.  He 
also  serves  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Texas  Army 
National  Guard  and  an  EYC 
sponsor.  Janelle  Akel  Ross 
and  her  husband,  Rhett, 
bought  a  house  in  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.  Janelle  works  for 
the  Palm  Beach  Post.  Patrice 
Schermerhorn  works  as  a 
special  agent  criminal  inves- 
tigator for  the  Tennessee 
Bureau  oflnvestigation  in 
Chattanooga.  Gary 
Scheufler  completed  a 
master's  degree  in  music  at 
Washington  L'niversity.  He 
and  his  wife,  Nicole 
Barenbaum,  live  in  Sewanee 
where  he  works  as  a  teacher 
and  performer.  Ed  Seagram 
sells  and  markets  new  soft- 
ware products  for  Tapscan, 
Inc.  in  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Merri  Shaw  is  a  fourth-year 
medical  student  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  Jessie  Murray 
Smiley  studies  at  Eastern 
Carolina  University.  She 
and  her  husband,  Riddick 
(C'91),  live  in  Greenville, 
N.C.  Jennifer  Smith  studies 
geology  in  pursuit  of  a 
master's  degree  in  Austin, 
Texas.  Susan  Smith  received 
her  MBA  from  Auburn.  She 
works  as  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Alabama  Hospice 
Organization  in  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.  Anna  Spencer 
works  as  an  attorney  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  James  and 
Marcia  Manwaring  Splichal 
had  a  daughter,  Evan,  on 
July  11,  1995  in  Arlington, 
Va.  James  attends  medical 
school  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. Lee  Sumerel  com- 
pleted her  master's  degree 
and  teaches  English  at 
Hilton  Head  High  School 
in  S.C.  Elizabeth  Crane 
Swent  and  her  husband. 
Bill,  live  in  Columbia,  S.C. 
where  Elizabeth  works  for 
the  Rape  Crisis  Network. 
Scott  Thompson  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent of  Montag  and 
Caldwell,  an  investment 
counseling  firm  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Jeanne  Thurman  works 
as  a  personal  financial  advi- 
sor with  her  own  financial 
planning  practice  in  Austin, 
Texas.   Sara  von  Schilling 
works  as  an  account  execu- 
tive for  the  Tucker  Wayne/ 
Luckie  ad  agency  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Lee  Cogburn  Walsh  and 
her  husband,  David  (C'90), 
live  in  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
Lee  lectures  and  studies 
philosophy  at  Loyola  Uni- 
versity in  Chicago,  111.  Hart 


Waring  bought  a  house  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  She  works 
as  a  tax  roll  specialist  for 
the  Charleston  County  Au- 
ditor. Becky  Thompson 
Watson  and  her  husband, 
Barry,  live  in  Arlington, 
Texas,  where  Becky  is  in 
medical  school.  Anna  Will- 
iams works  as  a  photogra- 
phy assistant  in  New  York 
City.  Jay  Woodall  works  as  a 
consultant  for  Sun  Health 
Alliance,  Inc.,  in  Charlotte, 
N.C. 
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Rebecca  Milter 

6316  Laurelwood  Drive 

Nashville,  TN  37027 

J.C.  and  Tammy  Haston 
Austin  live  in  Princeton, 
N.J.,  where  J.C.  pursues  his 
M.Div.  at  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  and 
Tammy  works  as  a  test  proc- 
tor for  the  Educational 
Testing  Service.  Arjun 
Charanjiva  lives  in  New 
York  City  where  he  pursues 
a  joint  MBA  and  MIA  at 
Columbia  University.  Neel 
Eargood  works  as  a  contrac- 
tor for  San  Francisco 
Stained  Glass  Work  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  He  also 
volunteers  with  the  Zen 
Tree  AIDS  Hospice  and  the 
Person's  With  AIDS  Collec- 
tive. Carolyn  Evans  and  her 
husband,  Ray,  were  married 
on  September  9,  1995. 
They  live  in  Cartersville,  Ga. 
Carolyn  works  on  her 
master's  degree  in  social 
work  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Cynthia  McNeill 
attends  Northwest  Univer- 
sity for  her  B.A.  in  co-de- 
pendent counseling.  She 
and  her  husband,  Gaston, 
live  in  Goochland,  Va. 
Megan  Noriega  works  as  a 
training  coordinator  for 
Consultec  Scientific,  Inc., 
planning  professional  devel- 
opment courses.  She  lives  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  John 
Pender  entered  Thomas 
Jefferson  Medical  School  in 
Philadelphia,  Penn.  Brad 
Powell  works  as  the  director 
of  annual  giving  for  St. 
Stephen's  Episcopal  School 
in  Austin,  Texas.  He  also 
runs  a  summer  program  for 
inner-city  Austin  youth 
called  Stephen's  Kids.  Pat 
Stacey  married  Rochelle 
Lynn  Miller  on  October  21, 
1995.  They  live  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Trey  Suddarth 
teaches  history  and  coaches 
basketball  at  Germantown 
High  School  in  German- 
town,  Tenn.  Nancy  Ward 
works  as  a  researcher  and 
administrative  assistant  at 
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the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Preventing  Deadly  Con- 
flict in  Washington,  D.C. 
Mary  Bell  Wasden  studies 
medicine  at  Mercer  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine.  She 
lives  in  Macon,  Ga.  Will 
Womack  works  on  his 
master's  degree  in  Asian 
history  at  Northern  Illinois 
University.  He  lives  in 
DeKalb,  111. 
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Dawn  White 

Assistant  Director  of  Annual 

Giving 

University  of  the  South 

735  University  Avenue 

Sana  nee,  TN  37383-1000 

Julian  Adams  studies  archi- 
tecture at  Georgia  Tech  in 
Atlanta.  Shannon  Adkins 
studies  in  the  medical  tech- 
nology program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  in 
Knoxville.  Anne  Allen  works 
as  a  paramedic  and  cardiac 
monitor  technician  in 
Minooka,  111.  Shawn  Alves 
builds  furniture  for  an  an- 
tique reproducer  in  Mobile, 
Ala.  Laura  Bucher  Babcock 
works  as  an  account  coordi- 
nator at  the  Bohan  Agency 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Amy 
Bomar  works  as  an  adminis- 
trative assistant  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Laura  Boycr 
works  as  the  director  of 
youth  and  Christian  educa- 
tion at  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  in  McAllen,  Texas. 
Terra  Bullock  works  as  a 
personal  account  executive 
for  SunTrust  Bank  and  pur- 
sues her  MBA.  She  lives  in 
Lawrenceville,  Ga.  Ali 
Burney  lives  in  London 
where  he  studies  law.  He 
also  works  for  the  Chambers 
of  a  Queens  Council.  Will 
Cassidy  works  as  a  product 
support  administration 
manager  in  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  Michelle  Chenault  di- 
rects children's  programs 
conventions  around  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  for  Ac- 
cents on  Arrangements.  She 
lives  in  New  Orleans,  La. 
Ragda  Deeb  studies  in  the 
pre-med  program  at  Florida 
State  University.  She  lives  in 
Tallahassee,  Fla.  Kim  Giles 
works  as  a  contractor  for 
Hodges,  McArthur,  and 
Dunn,  P.C.,  a  real  estate 
appraising  firm  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Stuart  Hemingway 
runs  Leisure  Sports  Photog- 
raphy at  Purgatory  ski  re- 
sort. He  was  also  promoted 
at  KSUT  FM.  Stuart  lives  in 
Durango,  Colo.  Marilyn 
Hulsey  works  as  a  news  pro- 
motion manager  in  Bir- 


mingham, Ala.  Ellen 
Jefferson  works  as  a  historic 
preservationist  at  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  in  Washington, 
D.C.  She  also  serves  as  the 
assistant  social  chair  for  the 
D.C.  Sewanee  club.  Ryan 
Kelley  works  with  American 
Honda  Motor  Co.  and  other 
corporations  in  an  effort  to 
open  a  new  motorcycle 
dealership  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.  Miles  Kirkland  works 
tor  Kirkland  s  Retail  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Kristi  Kizer 
works  as  an  assistant  branch 
manager  for  Charter  Fed- 
eral Savings  bank  in  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.  Hannah  Turner 
Lavey  and  her  husband, 
John,  were  married  on  May 
27,  1995.  They  live  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  where  Hannah 
attends  the  University  of 
Tennessee  College  of  Social 
Work.  Marcel  Lettre  works 
at  the  American  University 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Matt 
Looney  works  as  an  editor 
for  the  Glade  Sun  Newspa- 
per in  Crossville,  Tenn. 
Patricia  Matte  edits  a  news- 
letter and  teaches 
children's  crafts  and  writing 
in  Lima,  N.Y.  Andrew 
McCalla  works  for  South- 
west Photovoltaic  Systems 
where  he  assists  with  their 
expansion  into  foreign  mar- 
kets. He  lives  in  Austin, 
Texas.  Sarah  Metzgar  has 
accepted  the  position  of 
assistant  director  of  public 
relations  at  Armstrong  State 
College  in  Savannah,  Ga. 
Saxton  Moss  studies  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of 
South  Florida;  he  lives  in 
Ponte  Vedra  Beach.  Eliza- 
beth Justice  Mulloy  works  as 
the  area  director  for  the 
American  Diabetes  Associa- 
tion. She  and  her  husband, 
Trent  (C'93),  live  in  Laurel, 
Miss.  Nancy  Nettles  pursues 
her  master's  degree  in  ge- 
ography. This  semester  she 
makes  maps  in  the  cartogra- 
phy lab.  Nancy  lives  in 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  Paige 
Phillips  works  for  a  medical 
communications  company 
doing  computer  animation. 
He  lives  in  Houston,  Texas. 
Carieanne  Pitts  works  as  a 
children's  ski  school  in- 
structor in  Breckinridge, 
Colo.,  where  she  pursues 
her  master's  degree  in  el- 
ementary education.  Doug 
Rodman  works  for  the  Colo- 
rado State  Forest  Service  in 
Durango,  Colo.  Maggie 
Rafter  lives  in  Athens,  Ga., 
where  she  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Johannah  Rogers 
pursues  a  graduate  degree 
in  geology  at  the  University 


of  Georgia  in  Athens,  Ga. 
She  recently  completed  the 
Indiana  University  Geologic 
Field  Camp  in  Cardwell, 
Mont.  Kristen  Rogers  pur- 
sues her  master's  degree  in 
education  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  Jill  Schroeder  works 
for  the  Forbes  for  President 
Campaign  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Benedikt  Sieberts  pur- 
sues a  master's  degree  in 
foreign  sei'vice  at 
Georgetown  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Matt  Skin- 
ner works  as  an  office  engi- 
neer in  construction 
management  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Catherine  Smith  works  as  an 
investment  assistant  for 
Banker's  Trust  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Childs  Smith  leaches 
and  coaches  track  in  Mo- 
bile, Ala.  Nancy  Smith 
works  as  a  customer  support 
analyst  for  Blackbaud,  Inc., 
in  Charleston,  S.C.  Ted 
Smith  works  as  an  editorial 
assistant  at  Science  Magazine 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Liza 
Southerland  works  as  the 
youth  services  coordinator 
at  The  Drug  Education  Cen- 
ter in  Charlotte,  N.C.  Eric- 
Stevenson  attends  law 
school  at  Cumberland  Law 
School  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Fred  Stickney  (tat  lies  and 
coaches  in  Mobile,  Ala.  Ben 
Stone  attends  graduate 
school  in  Chicago,  III.  Jay 
Tomlin  attends  Indiana 
University  in  pursuit  of  his 
master's  degree  in  music 
theory.  Becca  Tuley  works 
as  a  flexible  benefits  coordi- 
nator for  Willis  Corroon  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  She  trav- 
eled to  England  in  June. 
Scott  Weber  pursues  his 
MBA  at  Tulane  in  New  Or- 
leans, La.  Ned  West  works 
for  a  geological  consultant 
in  Durango,  Colo.  Susie 
Weston  works  as  the  interim 
youth  director  at  St.  Philip's 
Cathedral  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Jay  Williams  works  in  mar- 
keting for  Client  Services 
Credit  Bureau  in  Cleveland, 
Tenn.  He  also  pursues  his 
MBA  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Chattanooga. 
Jennie  Williamson  works  as 
an  assistant  researcher  in 
Columbia,  S.C.  Katie  Wilson 
works  at  a  title  company  in 
Breckemidge,  Colo. 


'95 


Anne  McGinn 
82  Elm  Street 
Millbum,  NJ  07041 

Drew  Corbett  teaches  at 
Washington  Elementary 
School  in  Compton,  Calif., 
as  part  of  the  Teach  for 


America  program.  Tom 
Hardy  works  as  a  stalling 
consultant  for  Randstad 
Staffing  Services  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  Charles  Israel 
is  a  faculty  intern  in  the 
histoiy  department  at  The 
Culver  Academies  in  Culver, 
Ind.  Karen  Jacks  attends  the 
Nicholas  School  ol  the  Envi- 
ronment at  Duke  University 
in  Durham,  N.C.  Allison 
Lamb  attends  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro  in  pursuit  of  a 
master's  in  education. 
Preston  McKee  works  as  an 
apprentice  funeral  director 
for  Morris-Baker  Funeral 
Home  in  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.  Nancy  Beth  Spencer 
woiks  as  an  administrative 
assistant  for  Scott  Truck 
and  Tractor.  She  lives  in 
Monroe,  La.  Karl  Ulbrich 
works  for  Texas  Source 
Group,  a  computer,  data- 
base, and  network  consult- 
ing company  in  Houston, 
Texas. 


School  of  Theology 


The  Very  Rev.  John  B. 
Lipscomb  serves  as  ret  tor  ol 
Good  Shepherd,  Lake 
Charles,  La.  and  Dean  of 
the  Lake  Charles  Convoca- 
tion. 

d  d 

The  Rev.  Ronald  Johnson 

works  as  a  family  life  chap- 
lain providing  family  and 
individual  counseling  and 
psychotherapy  to  the  army 
community  in  Ft.  Eustis,  Va. 


The  Rev.  Ram  Lopez  was 

ordained  deacon  on  July  29, 
1995.  He  serves  as  curate  at 
St.  Alban's  Parish, 
Harlingen,  Texas.  The  Rev. 
Frank  McRight's  ordination 
as  deacon  took  place  on 
May  20,  1995.  He  serves  as 
curate  at  St.  Thomas'  Par- 
ish, Huntsville,  Ala. 
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IN       MEMORIAM 


Andrew  Nelson  Lytle: 
Writer,  Teacher,  and  Editor 

Andrew  Nelson  Lytle,  H'73,  a  distinguished  writer,  teacher, 
and  man  of  letters,  died  on  December  13  at  his  home  in  the 
Monteagle  Assembly  in  Monteagle,  Tenn.  He  was  92. 

A  graduate  of  the  Sewanee  Military  Academy,  Lytle 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Vanderbilt  University  in 
1925.  He  also  studied  at  Exeter  College  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity and  attended  the  Yale  University  School  of  Drama. 
Early  in  his  career,  Lytle  supported  himself  as  an  actor  in 
New  York — appearing  in  several  plays —  and  working  on 
his  first  book,  Bedford  Forrest  and  His  Critter  Company 
(1931). 

From  1942-44  he  taught  at  the  University  of  the  South 
and  was  managing  editor  of  the  Sewanee  Review.  In  1948 
Lytle  founded  the  writing  program  at  the  LTniversity  of 
Florida.  He  has  taught  at  Southwestern  in  Memphis  (now 
Rhodes  College),  the  University  of  Iowa,  Kenyon  College, 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  and  Vanderbilt  University.  He 
served  a  second  term  as  editor  of  the  Seiuanee  Review  from 
1961-73,  and  was  a  professor  of  English  on  Sewanee's  fac- 
ulty until  1973. 

Lytle  contributed  an  essay  to  the  Agrarian  work,  I'll 
Take  My  Stand  (1930).  His  first  novel.  The  Long  Night,  ap- 
peared in  1936.  He  published  At  the  Moon's  Inn,  in  1941 
and  A  Name  for  Evil  in  1947.  Ten  years  later,  Lytle's  most 
important  and  enduring  novel,  The  Velvet  Horn,  was  re- 
leased. He  also  published  three  collections  of  essays  and 
one  collection  of  stories. 

Lytle  is  known  not  only  as  a  distinguished  teacher  and 
writer  but  as  a  great  raconteur  whose  anecdotes  became 
nearly  as  famous  as  his  best  stories  and  novels.  A  man  of 
letters  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  he  was  famous  as  a 
host  at  his  Monteagle  cabin,  accommodating  anyone  who 
appreciated  good  conversation  and  good  writing. 

Among  his  honors  are  two  Guggenheim  fellowships,  a 
Kenyon  Review  fellowship,  a  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters fellowship,  and  a  special  achievement  award  from  the 
Fellowship  of  Southern  Writers,  of  which  he  was  a  founding 
member. 

Lytle  is  survived  by  a  sister,  Polly  Darwin  of  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  two  daughters,  Pamela  Law  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
Langdon  Chamberlain  of  St.  Andrews,  Tenn.,  and  five  grand- 
children. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to:  The  Andrew 
Lytle  Scholarship  Fund,  University  of  the  South,  735  Uni- 
versity Avenue,  Sewanee,  TN  37383-1000,  or  The  Andrew 
Lytle  Fund,  St.  Andrew's-Sewanee  School,  290  Quintard 
Road,  St.  Andrews,  TN  37372-4000. 

Charles  Edward  Thomas, 
C'27,  of  Greenville,  S.C., 
died  on  November  10, 
1995.  Following  graduation 
from  Sewanee,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Sigma 
Nu  fraternity,  he  published 
European  Universities  and 
served  as  the  first  executive 
director  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  Society  for  College 
Work.  Thomas  served  in 
both  World  War  II  and 
Korea.  His  work  for 
Sewanee  included  terms  as 
the  director  of  admission, 
commissioner  of  buildings 
and  lands,  and  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Regents.  Sur- 
vivors include  three  sisters 
and  a  sister-in-law. 

Daniel  Gilchrist  Jr.,  C'32, 

of  Courtland,  Ala.,  died  on 
Aug.  4,  1995.  After  graduat- 
ing from  Sewanee,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Phi 


Kappa  Phi  fraternity, 
Gilchrist  worked  as  the 
manager  of  the  Daniel 
Gilchrist  Company.  He  later 
served  as  president  of 
Arcadia  Farms.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Martha,  a 
son,  and  a  daughter. 

Archibald  R.  Campbell, 
C'39,  of  Galveston,  Texas, 
died  on  December  8,  1994. 
After  attending  Sewanee, 
Campbell  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Texas  in 
1940.  He  later  served  in  the 
army  in  World  War  II.  He 
retired  from  American  In- 
demnity Insurance  Com- 
pany as  a  senior 
vice-president  in  1980.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife, 
Eugenia,  three  sons,  one 
daughter,  five  grandchil- 
dren, a  brother  and  four 
sisters. 

Thomas  A.  Rose  Jr.,  C'39, 

of  Dallas,  Texas,  died  on 
October  12,  1995.  After 
graduating  from  Sewanee, 
where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
fraternity,  he  earned  his 
MBA  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. He  later  served  in 
World  War  II  and  worked 
as  vice-president  of  Dallas 
Rupe  &  Son,  president  of 
Bennett  Printing  Co.,  and 
senior  vice-president  of 
Sammons  Enterprises,  Inc. 
Survivors  include  a  son,  a 
daughter,  seven  grandsons, 
two  great-grandsons,  three 
sisters,  and  a  brother. 

Wendell  V.  Brown,  C'40,  of 
Chickasha,  Okla.,  died  on 
November  6,  1995.  After 
attending  Sewanee,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the 
Kappa  Sigma  fraternity. 
Brown  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  He 
fought  in  World  War  II  and 
later  retired  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  army.  In  ad- 
dition he  operated  several 
businesses.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Beverly,  a  son,  and 
a  daughter. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Roy  B.  Davis, 
C'41,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  died 
on  July  23,  1995.  After  at- 
tending Sewanee,  Davis 
earned  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and 
Seabury  Western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  He  served 
parishes  in  California,  1 1 1  ■ 
nois,  and  Kentucky  and  was 
president  and  trustee  of  the 
Diocese  of  Los  Angeles  de- 
partment of  parochial 
schools  for  20  years.   In 
1978  he  organized  the  Fed- 
eration of  Episcopal  Priests. 
Later,  Davis  worked  as  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  St. 
Mark  the  Evangelist,  Angli- 


can Rite.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Edys,  two  sons,  two 
daughters,  two  grandchil- 
dren, a  brother,  and  a  sis- 
ter. 

The  Rev.  John  R.  Lodge, 
C'49,  T'52,  of  South 
Pittsburg,  Tenn.,  died  on 
October  14,  1995.  Lodge 
graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
from  Sewanee,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Kappa 
Sigma  fraternity,  after  serv- 
ing in  World  War  II.  He 
later  studied  at  the  US 
Coast  Guard  Academy, 
Lehigh  Lhiiversity,  the  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute 
and  the  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  served  sev- 
eral parishes  in  Tennessee 
before  retiring  in  South 
Pittsburg.  He  also  did  mis- 
sion work  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Mexico,  and 
Pakistan.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Pat,  three  sons  and 
a  daughter. 

Morgan  "Bitsy"  Watkinsjr., 
C'49,  of  Athens,  Tenn.,  died 
on  August  23,  1995.  After 
graduating  from  Sewanee, 
where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Alpha  Tau  Omega  fra- 
ternity, Watkins  attended 
the  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  also  fought 
in  World  War  II.  Later,  he 
worked  as  an  engineer  for 
the  Athens  Utility  Board.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
the  owner  of  Morgan 
Watkins  Engineering.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Mary, 
and  a  brother,  Francis  G. 
Watkins,  C'51. 

The  Rev.  Frederick 
Dickman,  C'49,  of  Tampa, 
Fla.,  died  on  October  27, 
1995.  Dickman  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kappa  Alpha 
fraternity.  Alter  graduating 
from  Sewanee  he  earned 
degrees  from  both  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary 
and  the  University  of 
Florida.  He  worked  as  a 
professor  at  the  University 
of  Florida  and,  later,  as  the 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church  in  Tampa.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Carolyn, 
two  sons,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

William  Porta,  C'50,  of 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  died 
on  September  14,  1995. 
Porta  served  in  World  War 
II  before  graduating  from 
Sewanee  where  he  was  a 
Kappa  Sigma.  He  later 
served  in  the  Navy.  Before 
his  death  he  worked  for 
Motors  Insurance  Company 
of  Chattanooga.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Barbara. 

John  Newton  "Jack"  Wall, 


Jr.,  C'51,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
died  on  November  30,  1995. 
Alter  graduating  from 
Sewanee,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Phi  Delta 
Theta  fraternity,  he  served 
in  the  U.S.  navy.  He  later 
served  director  of  Aaron 
Rents  and  as  vice-chairman 
of  Wall,  Patterson,  McGrew 
&  Hamilton.  He  was  the 
president  of  the  Theatre  of 
Stars  in  Atlanta.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Marion,  a 
son,  two  daughters,  and  a 
brother,  Donald  Wall,  C'52. 

The  Rev.  William  Harriott 
Truesdell,  C'52,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  died  on  November  1 1, 
1995.  After  graduating  from 
Sewanee,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Kappa 
Sigma  fraternity,  Truesdell 
studied  at  Northwestern 
University.  He  later  worked 
for  General  Mills.  In  1971 
he  earned  a  master  of  divin- 
ity from  Loyola  University 
and  served  the  Trinity 
House  Foundation  in  Chi- 
cago. Survivors  include  a 
sister. 

The  Rev.  Jack  B.  Wilhite, 

T'74,  of  Panama  City,  Fla., 
died  on  November  30,  1995. 
Wilhite  earned  his  BA  from 
the  University  of  Missouri, 
his  master's  from  Sewanee, 
and  his  doctorate  from  the 
Louisville  Presbyterian 
Seminary.  He  served  several 
parishes  in  Tennessee  and 
Florida  before  serving  as 
vicar  of  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  in  Panama  City. 
Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Dorothy. 

The  Rev.  Robert  B.  Smith, 
T'76,  of  Ocala,  Fla.,  died  on 
August  26,  1995.  Smith 
worked  as  a  teacher  and 
counselor  before  attending 
seminary.   The  last  nine 
years  of  his  life  were  spent 
as  rector  of  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ocala.  He  was  a 
former  chaplain  of  the  Hos- 
pice of  Marion  County.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife, 
Judith,  his  parents,  two 
sons,  two  daughters,  and  a 
sister. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  Joel 
Kovas,  T'90,  of  Clover,  S.C., 
died  on  November  2,  1995. 
Kovas,  a  graduate  of  Ball 
State  University,  was  re- 
building Good  Samaritan 
United  Methodist  Church 
in  Lake  Wylie,  S.C.  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  also 
began  a  summer  boat  minis- 
try, preaching  on  the  dock 
of  the  Red  Fez  club.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Susan, 
two  sons,  his  mother,  three 
brothers,  and  a  sister. 
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He  Took  His  Stand 

BY  JON     M  EACH  AM,     C91 

The  world  Andrew  Lytle  inhabited  was  very  different 
from  yours  or  mine.  For  years,  long  before  his 
death  on  December  13,  he  would  say  that  he  had 
come  to  live  in  a  sense  of  eternity:  History  merged  with 
the  present,  and  ancient  touchstones  like  the  Battle  of 
Brice's  Cross-Roads  were  as  real  to  him  as  that 
afternoon's  caller  or  the  previous  night's  supper. 

Novelist,  critic,  editor  and  teacher,  Lytle  was  the  last 
surviving  figure  in  the  most  important  intellectual  and 
literary  movement  in  the  20th-century  South.  The 
Agrarian  writers  who  first  came  together  at  Vanderbilt 
in  the  1920s  and  '30s.  Giants  were  among  their  number: 
Robert  Penn  Warren,  Allen  Tate,  John  Crowe  Ransom. 
(Their  students  and  heirs  were  writers  like  Peter  Taylor, 
Flannery  O'Connor,  and  Shelby  Foote.)  The  South 
these  men  grew  up  in  was  rural  and  remote.  Lytle  came 
from  a  Middle  Tennessee  farm,  the  kind  of  place  the 
country  knew  of  largely  through  H.L.  Mencken's  sneer- 
ing dispatches  from  the  Scopes  trial.  In  poems,  novels, 
stories,  and  essays,  Lytle  and  his  friends  were  the  first  to 
make  the  South,  and  southern  literature,  respectable. 

The  Agrarians  were  deeply  suspicious  of  central  au- 
thority and  industrialization;  their  1930  manifesto,  I'll 
Take  My  Stand,  made  a  case  for  preserving  a  way  of  life 
centered  on  farms  and  rural  virtues.  The  message — 
coming  after  World  War  I  and  just  before  the  Depres- 
sion— resonated  in  a  region  long  soaked  in  sentimental- 
ity. Eventually,  most  of  the  Vanderbilt  figures  moved  to 
northern  universities.  But  Lytle  stayed,  living  mainly  in 
his  ancestral  log  house  in  Monteagle,  six  miles  from  the 
University  of  the  South,  where  he  taught  and  edited  the 
Sewanee  Review,  a  key  publication  in  showcasing  the  old 
Confederacy's  best  writers. 

Lytle  became  the  enduring  center  of  an  extraordi- 
nary circle.  Friends  like  Warren,  Tate,  Ransom,  Taylor, 
Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Caroline  Gordon,  and  Cleanth 
Brooks  were  in  and  out  of  his  house,  writing  and  argu- 
ing together.  (It  was  in  this  spirit,  too,  that  Lytle  became 
a  founding  member  of  the  Fellowship  of  Southern  Writ- 
ers in  Chattanooga.)  And  in  his  own  books,  like  the 
novels  The  Long  Night  and  The  Velvet  Horn  and  the  family 
memoir  A  Wake  for  the  Living,  Lytle's  rich  voice  brought 
alive  a  past  that  lived  just  on  the  edge  of  the  communal 
memory.  Ruminating  on  his  1931  biography  of  Nathan 
Bedford  Forrest,  Lytle  once  said:  "The  world  over  which 
Forrest's  men  rode  and  fought  was  closer  to  Henry  II's 
than  it  is  to  ours.  They  are  centuries  apart,  yet  those 
centuries  knew  the  orderly  return  of  the  seasons,  saw 
the  supernatural  in  the  natural,  moved  about  by  foot,  by 


Andrew  Lytle 


horse  and  at  sea  by  the  wind.  We  have  put  our  faith  in 
the  machine." 

That  is  the  quintessential  Lytle:  erudite,  unapolo- 
getic,  authoritative.  For  those  of  us  who  would  sit  on  his 
porch  in  summer  and  at  his  hearth  in  winter,  he  was  a 
formidably  charming  man,  by  turns  formal  and  earthy. 
His  milieu  was  beguiling:  there  was  the  smell  of 
woodsmoke,  bourbon  in  silver  cups,  and  stories  about  a 
long-ago  Vanderbilt  ("I  was  a  dancing  man  in  those 
days,  "  he  would  say  with  a  wink.  "I  had  two  sets  of  tails — 
one  at  the  cleaners  and  one  on  my  back.") 

The  political  Lytle  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  history, 
inveighing  against  the  coming  of  modernity  on  the  cusp 
of  its  complete  triumph.  But  it  is  hard  to  blame  him 
much,  for  he  was  more  artist  than  polemicist.  At  the  end 
of  his  life,  all  of  his  work  was  in  print.  "If  three  genera- 
tions are  reading  my  books,"  he  said  a  few  years  ago, 
"then  it's  holding  up — that  means  it's  not  just  a  provin- 
cial thing."  Before  him,  southern  literature  was  pre- 
cisely that.  After  him,  it  can  never  be  again. 

Jon  Meacham  is  Newsweek's  senior  editor  for  national 
affairs.  He  lives  in  New  York  City. 
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Laurence  Alvarez,  C'59,  leads  the  University's 
treks  into  charted  and  uncharted  computer 
territory.  Page  1 0. 
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T  t  was  the  first  day  of  spring  when  Stephen  Alvarez, 
C'87,  and  I  drove  to  the  Cherokee  National  Forest. 
We  had  both  been  to  the  Cherokee  many  times  be- 
fore. Stephen  has  backpacked  and  paddled  and 
climbed  through  much  of  the  forest.  I  have  spent  sev- 
eral mornings  on  the  Hiwassee  River  with  my  friend 
Yogi  Anderson,  C'72,  casting  an  elk  hair  caddis  to  ris- 
ing rainbow  trout. 

But  on  this  first  day  of  spring  a  cold  wind  howled 
and  snow  blew  in  my  face.  There  were  no  leaves  on  the 
oaks  and  hickories  that  thrive  in  the  forest.  This  was 
not  the  Cherokee  that  I  knew.  That,  however,  was  the 
point  of  our  visit:  to  learn  about  the  Cherokee  that  we 
didn't  know  from  James  "Red"  Anderson,  C'77. 

Anderson  works  with  the  United  States  Forest  Ser- 
vice. He  has  the  weighty  responsibility  of  trying  to  de- 
termine how  to  manage  and  preserve  the  resources  of 
the  Cherokee.  Stephen  and  I  spent  a  couple  of  days 
with  Anderson.  We  went  to  the  obligatory  meetings, 
some  useful,  others  not.  We  walked  through  the  snow- 
covered  forest,  where  we  saw  the  tracks  of  wild  boar 
and  white-tailed  deer.  We  stood  near  Bald  River  Falls, 
and  felt  the  spray  of  the  falls  on  our  faces.  And  we 
talked  with  the  people  who  work  at  the  Cherokee  every 
day. 

Anderson's  task  is  incredibly  difficult.  But  I  left  the 
forest  believing  that  Anderson  and  the  Forest  Service 
staffers  will  do  the  right  thing  to  protect  what  is  impor- 
tant and  enduring  about  the  Cherokee.  During  a  time 
when  the  Forest  Service  is  under  fire  (in  the  West, 
sometimes  literally),  I  saw  in  the  Cherokee  National 
Forest  people  who  know  and  respect  the  land. 

"Land  can  be  pushed  past  its  limits,  but  I  don't 
think  we've  done  that  here,"  Anderson  told  me.  "When 
the  Forest  Service  bought  this  land  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  it  was  pretty  much  cut  over  entirely.  Now, 
we  have  wild  lands  out  there." 

The  story  on  Red  Anderson,  a  forestry  major  at 
Sewanee,  is  one  of  a  series  of  stories  in  this  issue  that 
focus  on  the  sciences. 


Sewanee's  associate  editor  Joe  Romano  takes  you  to 
Florida's  coral  reefs  with  Leanne  Miller,  C'89.  Miller,  a 
physics  major  turned  marine  biologist,  spends  her  days 
underwater,  researching  the  delicate  reefs  with  other 
scientists.  Surprisingly  little  is  known  about  how  hu- 
mans affect  the  reefs,  one  of  the  richest  ecosystems  in 
the  world.  Miller  and  her  colleagues  are  determined  to 
find  some  answers  so  they  can  help  preserve  the  beau- 
tiful underwater  world. 

Preservation  seems  to  be  a  theme  in  this  issue.  Ar- 
chaeology professor  Major  McCollough  and  Sewanee 
undergraduates  have  spent  the  past  several  months  ex- 
ploring the  Domain  to  preserve  Sewanee's  rich  ar- 
chaeological artifacts.  Jill  Carpenter  chronicles  their 
quest  in  the  story  "Sticks  &  Stones." 

Some  of  the  sites  date  back  more  than  10,000  years. 
The  work  that  McCollough  and  his  students  perform  is 
helping  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Domain  and  the  Univer- 
sity. "We've  identified  about  100  sites  representing  all 
periods  so  far,"  says  McCollough.  "And  there  are  many 
more.  Most  are  on  the  open  plateau  and  in  the  bluffs, 
but  some  are  among  houses  in  the  heart  of  campus. 
Those  near  where  people  live  are  wide  open,  thus  frag- 
ile and  harder  to  protect." 

-RB 
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10   Cherokee 


Tennessee's  only  national  forest  is  a  wild  and 
precious  place.  James  "Red"  Anderson,  C'77,  is 
doing  his  part  to  keep  it  that  way. 
By  Robert  Bradford  •  Photographs  by  Stephen  Alvarez,  C'87 


14   Sticks  8c  Stones 


Archaeology  professor  Major  McCollough  and 
Sewanee  undergraduates  are  uncovering  a  wealth 
of  artifacts  on  the  Domain. 
By  Jill  Carpenter  •  Photographs  by  Stephen  Alvarez,  C'87 


18   Uncharted  Waters 


Spending  ten  days  straight  in  an  underwater 
laboratory,  Leanne  Miller,  C'89,  explores  the  secret 
world  of  Florida's  coral  reefs. 
By  Joe  Romano 
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Leanne  Miller  C'89 
examines  brain  coral. 

Photograph  by  William  Fox. 
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A  Time  for  Work,  A  Time  for  Play 

he  long,  cold  winter  and  absent  spring  of  1996:  that 
is  how  Sewanee  students,  faculty,  and  staff  will  re- 
member the  first  four  months  of  this  year.  The  sav- 
ing grace  has  been  the  Robert  Dobbs  Fowler  Sport  and 
Fitness  Center.  In  moments  of  boredom,  "cabin-fever," 
and  the  need  for  physical  exertion  the  Fowler  Center 
was  there.  Indeed,  the  very  reasons  for  its  inception  and 
development  were  proven  again  and  again  during  these 
past  four  months.  The  dreams  of  Bob  Fowler,  C'52,  in 
making  the  challenge,  and  the  initial  efforts  of  Alan  and 
Annette  McDonald,  who  funded  the  first  architectural 
efforts  for  the  Center,  were  all  realized.  From  intercol- 
legiate athletics,  intramurals,  and  casual  fitness  efforts 
to  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  spectat- 
ing,  the  Fowler  Center  has  been 
utilized  tremendously.  Let  me 
give  you  some  details. 

On  one  Saturday  in  February, 
more  than  1,600  athletes  and  fans 
attended  events.  There  was  a  track 
meet,  indoor  tennis  matches,  the 
conference  swimming  champion- 
ship, and  basketball  games  for 
good  measure.  We  were  victorious 
in  the  basketball  games,  won  the 
tennis  matches,  took  the  confer- 
ence swimming  championship, 
and  did  very  well  in  the  track 
events  as  well.  Four  years  ago,  none  of  this  would  have 
been  possible. 

There  were  other  highlights  also.  One  Sunday  we 
recognized  the  tennis  achievements  of  Pat  Guerry,  C'89, 
a  four-time  All-American  and  a  person  whose  presence 
on  the  team  from  1986-1989  raised  the  quality  of  men's 
tennis  at  Sewanee  to  a  new  level.  Other  times  saw  moth- 
ers, fathers,  and  small  tots  scrambling  over  the  indoor 
courts,  working  off  energy  and  devilment  as  they  played 
with  others.  For  those  who  swam,  the  water  was  warmer 
than  outside,  as  they  did  laps  up  and  down  in  the  free 
swim  time.  Many  faculty,  students,  and  staff  spent  time 
on  the  NordicTrack  machines,  played  handball  or 
squash,  and  lifted  weights.  A  commitment  to  physical 
fitness  has  become  an  accepted  part  of  our  lifestyles  and 
the  Fowler  Center  makes  it  possible. 

An  important  part  of  the  center's  contributions 
comes  from  its  very  physical  presence  and  the  impact  it 
makes  on  prospective  students  and  prospective  student- 
athletes.  The  University  of  the  South  is  strongly  commit- 
ted to  an  NCAA  Division  III,  no  scholarship  program, 
and  the  quality  of  the  institution  and  its  facilities  have  a 
dramatic  impact  on  recruiting  efforts.  We  are  already 


realizing  some  of  the  benefits  of  this  as  we  see  the  qual- 
ity of  our  athletes,  who  are  also  superb  students,  increas- 
ing significantly.  While  we  may  not  get  all  of  the  pros- 
pects we  want,  the  Fowler  Center  makes  recruiting 
much  easier. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  additional  comments  about  our 
intercollegiate  athletic  program.  Sewanee's  proud 
achievements  are  well  known,  as  well  as  those  memories 
of  seasons  that  were  not  so  spectacular.  We  are  commit- 
ted to  fielding  competitive  intercollegiate  teams  that 
win  more  than  they  lose,  providing  men  and  women 
with  the  chance  for  athletic  and  leadership  excellence, 
and  leaving  them  wishing  the  season  in  the  Southern 
Collegiate  Athletic  Conference  would  not  end.  Our 
coaches,  administrators,  staff,  and  students  support  a 
program  that  seeks  to  balance  class- 
room and  laboratory  demands  with 
time  spent  on  the  practice  field  and 
in  competition.  Our  program 
builds  upon  respect  for  everyone's 
talents  and  letting  everyone  who 
wishes  to  compete  at  this  level  do 
so. 

The  integrity  of  this  program 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  pro- 
grams at  some  larger  institutions 
where  financial  concerns,  television 
audiences,  and  winning  at  all  costs 
shape  the  milieu  and  the  internal 
administration  of  otherwise  fine  in- 
stitutions. I  am  grateful  to  Vice-Chancellor  Alexander 
Guerry  for  helping  place  Sewanee  on  a  path  that  retains 
the  best  of  intercollegiate  athletics  while  ensuring  the 
student  role  is  never  forgotten. 

I  have  recently  been  elected  to  the  44-member  Presi- 
dents' Commission  of  the  NCAA.  This  is  the  formal  con- 
tinuation of  the  presidents'  roles  in  the  administration 
of  this  very  complex  and  highly  sensitive  organization. 
We  hope  to  retain  complete  independence  for  Division 
III  programs  and  to  moderate  some  of  the  excesses  of 
the  other  groups.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  task. 

If  you  have  not  seen  the  Fowler  Center,  I  urge  you  to 
do  so.  You  are  also  welcome  to  use  the  facilities  during 
a  visit  to  the  Mountain  and  guest  privileges  can  be  ar- 
ranged. 

Even  after  spring  arrives,  the  center  will  continue  to 
be  a  focus  of  activity.  But  for  the  past  winter,  its  contri- 
butions to  the  well-being  of  the  community  cannot  be 
exaggerated. 
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Ebey  Leads  New  Center  for  Teaching 

Professor  of  Math- 
ematics Sherwood 
Ebey  has  been 
named  the  first  direc- 
tor of  Sewanee's  newly 
established  Center  for 
Teaching.  The  center, 
created  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  faculty 
members  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences and  the  School 
of  Theology,  will  seek 
to  enhance  teaching 
skills  and  to  promote 
discussion  about  meth- 
ods of  teaching  and 
learning. 

"The  center  is  here    Sherwood  Ebey 
to  offer  help  to  faculty 

members  in  the  teaching  part  of  their  job,  which  is  the 
most  important  thing  we  do  here,"  says  Ebey. 

To  assist  him  in  his  efforts,  Ebey  will  be  supported  by 
a  nine-person  advisory  board  containing  six  members 
from  the  college  faculty  and  three  from  the  seminary. 

According  to  Ebey,  the  center  will  also  offer  assis- 
tance to  faculty  members  in  applying  appropriate  tech- 
nology to  teaching,  including  the  use  of  electronic  class- 
rooms, and  help  develop  measures  to  explore  various 
teaching  approaches  and  to  evaluate  student  learning. 

Among  the  basic  principles  that  will  guide  the  cen- 
ter is  the  incorporation  of  an  experimental  approach  to 
the  enhancement  of  teaching  and  a  recognition  of  the 
value  of  a  variety  of  teaching  styles.  'At  Sewanee,"  says 
Ebey,  "there  are  very  good  teachers.  And,  the  good 
teaching  that  is  done  is  done  in  a  variety  of  styles.  So  the 
center  doesn't  have  one  style  that  it  will  impose  on 
people.  It  recognizes  that  there  are  different  styles  that 
work.  If  someone  wants  to  try  an  experimental  course, 
we  will  work  with  them.  And,  if  there  are  activities  that 
are  done  as  experiments,  we  will  look  at  them  at  the  end 
to  see  if  they  work  or  not."  As  information  is  gathered, 
it  will  be  compiled  to  serve  as  a  repository  on  teaching 
at  Sewanee. 

One  of  the  experiments  that  Ebey  envisions  is  team 
teaching.  "There  are  some  people  who  are  interested  in 
this,  and  we  do  some  team  teaching  here,  but  not  as 
much  as  would  be  desirable.  So  I  think  we'll  be  doing 
some  things  to  promote  the  idea  of  faculty  members 
working  together  in  groups,"  he  says.  Ebey  points  to  his 
own  department  which  is  currently  revamping  the  way 


in  which  calculus  will  be  taught  during  the  next  aca- 
demic year.  He  says  the  Center  for  Teaching  helped 
bring  two  faculty  members  from  the  University  of  Rich- 
mond, who  have  been  using  the  new  calculus  teaching 
method,  to  speak  with  the  Sewanee  mathematics  de- 
partment. 

As  the  role  of  the  center  continues  to  be  refined, 
Ebey  says  he  will  meet  with  faculty  members  and  his 
advisory  board  to  seek  their  ideas  for  and  needs  from 
the  project.  In  addition  to  workshops  that  focus  on  par- 
ticular aspects  of  the  teaching  process,  Ebey  says  the 
center  also  will  offer  orientation  for  new  faculty  mem- 
bers. The  goal,  he  says,  is  to  keep  quality  teaching  at  the 
fore. 

Garzon  Gift  Supports  Teaching, 
Volunteer  Fire  Department 

f'\  eorge  and  Marney  Garzon  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 

^have  made  a  substantial  gift  to  the  University  of  the 
w  South  to  aid  the  new  Center  for  Teaching  and  the 
Sewanee  Fire  Department.  This  gift,  made  in  the  form 
of  shares  of  stock,  will  help  to  endow  the  University's 
new  initiative  to  aid  faculty  members  in  strengthening 
their  teaching  skills. 

George  Garzon  said  that  he  and  his  wife  wanted  to 
do  something  to  help  faculty  members  keep  up  with 
new  technology  as  well  as  teaching  techniques. 

He  also  said  that  a  specific  portion  of  the  funds  are 
to  be  used  to  help  the  Sewanee  Fire  Department. 

"That  department  is  so  unique,  and  we  just  want  to 
say,  'thank  you'  for  the  job  that  it  has  done  serving  the 
county  and  the  community  and  helping  to  build  char- 
acter in  the  students.  This  is  something  that  can  get 
overlooked  and  we  thank  the  chief,  the  crew,  and  every- 
one associated  with  this  fine  deparment,"  said  Garzon. 

Vice-Chancellor  Samuel  Williamson  said  the 
Garzons'  contribution  supports  two  important  Sewanee 
hallmarks:  teaching  and  volunteerism.  "This  impressive 
gift  provides  a  tremendous  boost  to  our  new  teaching 
project  and  will  continue  to  grow  and  support  the  Cen- 
ter for  Teaching  for  years  to  come,"  he  said. 

An  aviator  during  most  of  his  career,  George  Garzon 
served  as  a  fighter  pilot  in  the  Air  Force  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  was  twice  appointed  director  of  aviation  for 
the  State  of  Alabama.  Marney  Garzon  is  granddaughter 
of  W.  A.  Bellingrath,  founder  of  the  Coca-Cola  bottling 
companies  in  Alabama.  The  Garzons  are  owners  of  this 
business  and  are  active  in  the  civic  and  business  commu- 
nity in  Alabama.  The  Garzons  are  also  completing  a  term 
as  co-chairs  of  the  Sewanee  Parents'  Council,  and  they 
have  two  children,  Georganne,  C'96,  and  George,  C'98, 
who  attend  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Top  row  from  left  to  right: 
David  Fielden  McNeeley, 
Frederick  Buechner,  Marian 
Wright  Ed rl man,  Larry 
Earl  Maze.   Bottom  row 
from  left  to  right:  The  Rt. 
Rev.  Duncan  Gray,  Samuel 
Williamson,  Robert  Carrol 
foh  nson  Jr. ,  Job  n  Robert 
Wright. 


Children's  Defense  Fund  Director 
Among  Honorary  Degree  Recipients 

o  one  here  should  think  they  can't  make  an  indi- 
vidual    difference,"     Marian     Wright     Edelman, 
founder  of  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  told  an 
audience  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  in  January. 

Edelman  was  one  of  six  honorary  degree  recipients 
and  the  speaker  at  Sewanee's  Easter  semester  convoca- 
tion. Receiving  degrees  in  addition  to  Edelman  were  the 
writer  Frederick  Buechner  of  Pawlet,  Vt;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Carroll  Johnson  Jr.,  bishop  of  North  Carolina;  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Larry  Earl  Maze,  bishop  of  Arkansas;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
David  Fielden  McNeeley,  C'74,  a  physician  and  priest 
from  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti; 
and  the  Rev.  Canon  John 
Robert  Wright,  C'58,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  at  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminar)'  in 
New  York. 

Frederick  Buechner  is 
the  author  of  14  novels  and 
13  volumes  of  essays  and 
meditations.  He  is  also  an  or- 
dained Presbyterian  minis- 
ter and  spent  several  years  as 
chaplain  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  has  written  various 
essays  on  the  art  of  preach- 
ing and  on  the  relationship 
between  Christian  faith  and 
literature.  Buechner  is  one 
of  the  few  distinguished  con- 
temporary writers  who  has 
made  the  Christian  faith 
central  to  his  fiction.  Born  in 
New  York  City,  he  attended 
Lawrenceville  School,  where 
he  later  taught  for  several 
years.  Following  that  he 
earned  his  bachelor's  degree 
from  Princeton  University,  and  some  10  years  later 
earned  a  bachelor  of  divinity  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York. 

Marian  Wright  Edelman,  has  been  an  advocate  for 
disadvantaged  Americans  throughout  her  professional 
career.  Under  her  leadership,  the  Washington-based 
Children's  Defense  Fund  has  become  a  strong  national 
voice  for  children  and  families.  The  organization's  mis- 
sion is  to  educate  the  nation  about  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  encourage  preventive  investment  in  them. 
Edelman  is  a  graduate  of  Spelman  College  and  Yale  Law 


School  and  began  her  career  in  the  mid-60s  when,  as 
the  first  woman  admitted  to  the  Mississippi  Bar,  she  di- 
rected the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund.  Edelman  has  received  numerous  awards,  includ- 
ing the  Albert  Schweitzer  Humanitarian  Prize,  and  she 
was  a  MacArthur  Foundation  Fellow. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Carroll  Johnson  Jr.  was  elected 
10th  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  in  Decem- 
ber 1993.  A  native  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  Johnson 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Mercer  College,  a 
master  of  divinity  from  Yale  University,  and  a  master  of 
arts  from  North  Carolina  State  University.  Johnson  has 
served  as  rector  of  St.  Paul's  in  Smithfield  and  as  priest- 
in-charge  at  St.  Christopher's  in  Garner.  Johnson  was  an 
instructor  in  the  English  department  at  North  Carolina 
State  LIniversity  before  becoming  rector  at  St.  Luke's  in 
Durham,  a  position  he  held  from  1975-1994,  when  he 
was  consecrated  as  bishop. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Larry  Earl  Maze  is  the  1 2th  bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Arkansas  and  was  elected  to 
the  position  in  November  1993.  Born  in  Havre,  Mon- 
tana, Maze  received  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Northern 
Montana  College  in  1967.  He  received  a  master's  de- 
gree from  Montana  State  University  in  1969  and  a 
master  of  divinity  from  the  Episcopal  Seminary  of  the 
Southwest.  Before  entering  seminary,  Maze  taught  En- 
glish in  Montana.  Following  his  graduation  from  the 
seminary,  Maze  served  as  curate  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Par- 
ish in  Missoula,  Mont.,  for  two  years.  From  there,  he 
moved  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  where  he  was  chaplain  and 
head  of  religious  studies  at  St.  Andrew's  School.  He 
next  served  as  vicar  of  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church  in 
Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  before  returning  to  Jackson  where 
he  was  rector  of  All  Saints'  Church  until  1988.  Before 
his  election  as  bishop  of  Arkansas,  Maze  was  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity  in  Greenwood. 

The  Rev.  Canon  John  Robert  Wright,  C'58,  a  priest 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  is  St.  Mark's  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  chair  of  the  historical  field  at 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  has  taught  since  1968.  A  native  of  Carbondale, 
111.,  Wright  earned  a  master's  degree  from  Emory  Uni- 
versity in  Atlanta  and  a  master  of  divinity  from  the  Gen- 
eral Seminary.  He  earned  a  doctorate  from  Oxford 
University,  where  he  was  a  Fulbright  Scholar.  Instructor 
in  church  history  from  1966-1968  at  the  Episcopal  Di- 
vinity School  at  Harvard  University,  he  has  served 
Episcopal  and  Anglican  parishes  both  in  England  and 
in  America  and  also  has  been  visiting  professor  at  semi- 
naries throughout  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  His 
fields  of  academic  specialization  are  patristic  and  medi- 
eval English  church  history,  liturgies,  Anglican  ecu- 
menical studies,  and  Eastern  Orthodoxy. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  David  Fielden  McNeeley,  C'74,  is  direc- 
tor of  St.  Vincent's  Institute  for  Handicapped  Children 
in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti.  A  native  of  Norris,  Term., 
McNeeley  has  been  fascinated  by  the  country  of  Haiti 
since  he  was  six  years  old  when  he  began  a  pen-pal  rela- 
tionship with  a  Haitian  boy  of  his  age.  Though  he  first 
considered  the  priesthood,  McNeeley  was  swayed  by 
medicine  while  at  Sewanee  and  following  his  gradua- 
tion entered  Tulane  University  School  of  Medicine 
where  he  earned  his  medical  degree  in  1978.  At  the 
same  time,  McNeeley  also  earned  a  master's  degree  in 
public  health  from  Tulane's  School  of  Public  Health 
and  Tropical  Medicine.  McNeeley  began  his  long  career 
in  Haiti  in  1982  as  medical  director  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Croix  in  Leogane.  In  1987,  McNeeley  earned  a  cer- 
tificate in  Anglican  Studies  and  the  following  year  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Haiti. 
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Is  This  Seattle 
or  Sewanee? 

This  spring,  the  Stirling's  Cof- 
feehouse opened  on  campus. 
Named  in  memory  of  Profes- 
sor of  English  Ted  Stirling, 
C'62,  the  coffeehouse  is  a  new 
place  for  members  of  the 
community  to  share  a 
Sewanee  tradition — coming 
together  to  talk  and  enjoy 
each  other's  company.  Located  in  a  renovated  Victorian  style  home  next  to  die  Bishop's  Com- 
mon, the  coffeehouse  serves  coffees,  teas,  and  snacks.  It  has  opened  to  rave  reviews  among 
students,  faculty,  and  staff.  "This  project  has  been  more  successful  than  we  could  have  hoped 
for,"  says  Julie  Graves,  C'97,  who  helped  organize  the  coffeehouse. 


Drawn  to  the  Tunes  of  Irish  Fiddles 


Elizabeth  Harris,  C'96,  has  been  awarded  a  Thomas  J. 
Watson  Fellowship  to  spend  the  next  year  studying 
folk  music  and  fiddling  while  traveling  throughout 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  Harris,  a  resident  of  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  was  among  60  students  nationwide  selected  for  this 
award. 

Harris,  who  has  studied  classical  violin  since  the  first 
grade,  says  the  fellowship  will  give  her  an  opportunity  to 
explore  a  whole  new  genre  of  music.  She  chose  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  because  each  has  distinct  fiddle  styles 
which  can  be  heard  in  recordings,  but  the  nuances  can- 
not be  written  in  the  music. 

"I  have  recordings  of  music  from  different  regions 
and  have  assimilated  some  of  the  different  styles  on  my 
violin,  but  there  is  a  lot  more  that  can  be  picked  up  by 
watching  the  fiddler  and  observing  the  bow  hand,"  says 
Harris.  "Spending  the  year  observing  and  participating 
in  the  performance  of  folk  music  will  give  me  the  con- 
centrated exposure  and  time  to  acquire  some  basic 
fiddle  skills.  Besides  the  skills,  though,  my  personal  ex- 
periences while  there  are  bound  to  provide  me  with 
some  emotion  which  will  help  basic  fiddle  notes  and 
sounds  become  fiddle  music." 

Established  in  1968  by  the  children  of  IBM  founder 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  the  Watson  Fellowship  program  pro- 
vides graduates  of  small  liberal  arts  colleges  an  oppor- 
tunity to  undertake  an  independent,  12-month  overseas 
journey  to  explore  a  topic  of  their  choice.  Winners  are 
selected  based  on  character,  leadership  potential,  will- 
ingness to  immerse  themselves  in  new  cultures,  and  the 
personal  significance  of  proposed  projects.  This  year, 
more  than  1,000  graduating  college  seniors  from  50 
colleges  competed  for  the  Watson  Foundation's  60 
$16,000  grants. 


Conference  on  Women 
Celebrates  'Small  Triumphs' 

On  a  cold  day  in  February,  Convocation  Hall  reso- 
nated with  the  voice  of  Cathy  Rigby.  An  Olympic 
gold-medalist  and  commentator  for  ABC  Sports, 
Rigby  talked  about  the  struggle  to  achieve. 

Rigby  spoke  of  her  own  personal  battle  between  suc- 
cess and  anorexia/bulemia.  She  maintained  that  self- 
confidence  was  the  key  to  success.  Rigby  challenged  the 
audience  to  "aim  for  the  high  mark"  but  to  also  cel- 
ebrate the  "small  triumphs." 

Rigby  was  part  of  a  diverse  group  of  speakers  who 
came  to  the  Mountain  to  participate  in  the  26th 
Sewanee  Conference  on  Women.  The  women  ranged 
from  Rigby  to  World  War  II  pilot,  Dr.  Dora  Strother.  Po- 
litical commentator  and  activist  Linda  Chavez  and  nov- 
elist Jill  McCorkle  rounded  out  the  panelists. 

Strother  echoed  Rigby's  themes  in  her  speech  titled 
"Your  Heart's  Desire."  As  one  of  the  first  women  in  army 
aviation,  Strother  recalled  the  negative  attitudes  to- 
wards women  in  the  military  and  how  she  was  able  to 
overcome  stereotypes  of  women. 

Beth  Vickers,  C'96,  who  helped  to  organize  this 
year's  conference,  was  pleased  with  the  variety  of  speak- 
ers. During  its  history,  the  conference  has  taken  several 
forms,  ranging  from  a  debate  to  its  current  format  as  a 
series  of  lectures. 

Throughout  its  history,  some  themes  have  remained 
constant.  Rigby  captured  the  underlying  current  of  the 
conference  in  this  year's  theme,  Soaring  to  Excellence. 

Rigby  proposed  not  to  "let  fear  stop  you  from  tri- 
umphing over  obstacles."  She  suggested  that  "power  is 
in  the  dream,  the  giving  and  accepting  of  risk." 
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Preserving  Biodiversity  on  the  Domain 
and  Beyond 

s  development  pressures  begin  to  mount  in 
Sewanee's  home  of  Franklin  County,  due  in  part  to 
the  arrival  of  several  large  new  industrial  concerns, 
the  need  for  careful  planning  and  resource  manage- 
ment becomes  more  and  more  critical.  To  aid  in  that 
process,  John  Evans,  assistant  professor  of  biology,  is 
working  with  a  grassroots  citizens'  group  as  it  begins  to 
examine  these  issues. 

"I'm  interested  in  applying  what  I  know  about  ecol- 
ogy to  help  protect  biodiversity  in   this  county.   In 
Franklin  County  we  have  an  amazing  situation  with  re- 
gard to  intact  biodiversity:  there  is  representative  flora 
and  fauna  that  was  here  prior  to  European  colonization 
and  vast  tracts  of  undisturbed  forests.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  something  that  will  protect  biodiversity 
that  other  states  would  just  dream  of  being  able  to  do," 
says  Evans.  But,  he  adds,  there  are  currently  no  regula- 
tions on  the  books  to  protect  the  county's  natural  assets. 
In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Franklin  County 
group,  Evans  also  serves  on  the  Air  Force's  Arnold  En- 
gineering Development  Center's  (AEDC)  ecosystem 
management  team,  a  group  established  to  guide  the 
management  of  the  facility's  80,000  acres  in  Tullahoma, 
Tenn.  The  team  approach,  says  Evans,  is  critical  in  un- 
derstanding how  ecosystems  work.  In  the  past,  he  says, 
land     management     was     considered     a 
forester's   responsibility.   "No   single 
ltaa».       person  can  know  what's  best  for 
the  land,"  says  Evans,  "no  one 
has  all  the  information  to  under- 
stand this  incredibly  complex  sys- 
tem with  all  its  parts  and  interactions. 
bu've  got  to  have  a  team  of  people.  You  get 
together  soil  scientists,  geologists,  biologists,  plant  bi- 
-.-*\[  '  t'v  ologists  and  let  them  figure  it  out." 

*  J  Using  this  approach,  says  Evans,  it  is  relatively  easy  to 
create  management  guidelines  for  large,  privately  held 
tracts  of  land  such  as  the  University  Domain  and  the 
AEDC  reserve.  What's  more  difficult,  he  says,  is  to  cre- 
ate and  apply  such  regulations  to  an  entire  county. 

Evans  says  current  predictions  call  for  unprec- 
edented growth  in  Franklin  County  and  economic  con- 
cerns will  begin  to  threaten  the  land.  "Growth  is  a  good 
thing,  but  if  you  don't  guide  it,"  he  says,  "you  end  up 
with  a  mess." 

Evans  says  that  Franklin  County  now  has  an  op- 
portunity to  be  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  South. 
"We  really  could  do  something  here  that  is  unique 
and  trend  setting." 


Mayapple 


duPont  Grant  Assists  Minority  Students 

Sewanee  has  been  awarded  an  $80,000  grant  from 
the  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Religious,  Charitable,  and 
Educational  Fund  to  support  scholarship  programs 
for  minority  students  at  the  University. 

According  to  Provost  Fred  Croom,  the  new  funding 
will  be  used  to  support  summer  school  scholarship  pro- 
grams for  minority  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Croom  says  the  money  will  provide  tuition, 
room,  board,  and  books  for  six  minority  students  during 
the  summer  sessions  for  each  of  the  next  four  years. 

These  scholarships  will  provide  a  simple,  but  impor- 
tant mechanism  to  assist  minority  students  at  Sewanee, 
Croom  says.  Currently,  no  financial  aid  is  available  for 
summer  school. 

"Through  the  use  of  limited  discretionary  funds  dur- 
ing the  past  two  summers,"  says  Croom,  "we  have  found 
that  summer  school  greatly  assists  some  minority  stu- 
dents. Those  who  attend  the  summer  before  their 
freshmen  year  get  ahead  both  academically  and  socially 
as  they  encounter  college."  Croom  said  the  program 
will  also  be  used  to  aid  enrolled  minority  students  or  to 
assist  those  who  need  just  a  course  or  two  to  graduate. 


Sewanee  Receives  $500,000  Bequest 
from  the  Estate  of  Bishop  Keller 

The  University  of  the  South  has  received  a  $500,000 
bequest  from  the  estate  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Christoph 
Keller  Jr.,  T'55,  H'68. 

Keller,  who  died  in  May  1995,  made  important  contri- 
butions to  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  elected  the  10th 
bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Arkansas  in  1970  and  served  in 
that  role  until  1981.  He  led  several  mission  churches  in 
the  Ozarks,  where  he  became  president  of  the  Inglewood 
Foundation,  a  charitable  organization  which  initiated 
civic,  social,  and  church  programs.  During  his  career  in 
the  church,  Keller  was  a  strong  advocate  for  racial  har- 
mony and  the  acceptance  of  women  clergy. 

Keller  was  very  much  involved  in  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity, serving  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
from  1967-77  and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
from  1972-77. 

"Bishop  Keller's  gift  to  Sewanee  will  have  an  endur- 
ing impact  on  the  quality  of  our  academic  endeavor," 
says  Stephen  Becker,  vice  president  for  university  rela- 
tions. "He  is  yet  another  member  of  our  never-failing 
succession  of  benefactors,  and  we  are  all  grateful  for  his 
contributions  to  the  University." 
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Miss  Martha's  Opus 


The  SSMC  celebrates  its 
40th  year  this  summer. 


Tlhe  Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center  will  celebrate  its 
40th  vear  on  the  Mountain  this  summer. 
The  festival,  under  the  direction  of  teacher  and  artist 
Martha  McCrory,  holds  a  place  among  the  premier  sum- 
mer music  programs  of  the  world.  Attended  each  year  by 
nearly  250  instrumentalists  of  all  ages  from  Texas  to  Tai- 
wan, Costa  Rica  to  Kansas,  Argentina  to  Atlanta,  the  cen- 
ter has  earned  its  reputation  for  excellence. 

Year  after  year,  musical  growth  and  accomplishment 
have  been  the  music  center's  primary  goals.  It  incorpo- 
rates private  instruction  combined  with  regular  on-stage 
experience  in  both  symphony  orchestra  and  chamber 
music  ensembles. 

In  the  1950s  a  short-lived 
chamber  music  program  on 
the  campus  of  the  University 
of  the  South  called  the  Cum- 
berland Forest  Festival  set  the 
stage  for  the  more  ambitious 
music  program  that  followed. 
In   1957,   University  Vice- 
Chancellor  Edward  McCrady 
asked  Martha  McCrory,  then 
the  business  manager  of  the 
Chattanooga    Symphony,    to 
lead  the  Sewanee  Summer  Center.  McCrory  has  been  the 
guiding  force  behind  the  music  center  ever  since. 

Noteworthy  are  the  musical  talents  McCrory  has 
brought  to  the  Mountain  to  inspire  students  and  enthrall 
audiences:  concert  fiddler  Mark  O'Connor,  bassist  Edgar 
Meyer,  Russia's  St.  Petersburg  Quartet,  and  the  Tokyo 
String  Quartet. 

Through  the  years,  a  distinguished  group  of  guest 
conductors  with  international  reputations  have  been  a 
part  of  the  center.  Equally  important,  however,  are  the 
4,000  or  so  young  people  and  hundreds  of  enthusiastic 
audiences  who  have  been  touched  by  the  music  program 
and  its  devotees.  SSMC  alums  are  everywhere:  Elizabeth 
Adkins,  SSMC  '72,  '73,  associate  concert  master  with  the 
National  Symphony;  international  concert  pianist  Will- 
iam Ransom,  SSMC  '71-75;  Joan Jeanrenaud,  SSMC  70- 
'73,  cellist  with  the  Kronos  String  Quartet,  to  name  a  few. 
Kenneth  Kiesler,  a  professor  of  conducting  and  direc- 
tor of  orchestras  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  been 
a  guest  conductor  at  the  festival  several  times.  "The 
Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center  teaches  so  much  more 
than  music,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  involved  in  such  an 
institution.  Good  musical  programs  are  rare.  Programs 
which  foster  good  character  are  rare.  The  Sewanee  Sum- 
mer Music  Center  is  to  be  admired,  if  not  treasured,  be- 
cause it  brings  together  the  lessons  of  life  and  music,"  he 
says. 


Sewanee  Microfilm  Project  Resource  to 
Episcopal  Church  Nationwide 

Tant  to  research  American  life  through  the  Episcopal 
Church?  Turn  to  Sewanee. 

The  University's  duPont  Library  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
two-year,  specially  funded  grant  project  to  microfilm  all 
diocesan  and  jurisdictional  convention  journals  from 
1789-1950. 

"What's  driving  this  project  is  preservation.  We  see  the 
stuff  crumbling,"  says  James  Dunkly,  associate  University 
librarian  and  School  of  Theology  librarian.  "To  any  eye, 
the  material  has  a  broad  cultural  and  historical  interest." 

The  journals,  Dunkly  said,  not  only  illumine  church 
history  but  also  mirror  politics,  the  social  and  economic 
concerns  of  a  region,  and  even  westward  expansion. 
Since  journals  are  issued  annually,  they  follow  a  topic's  de- 
velopment over  time.  Sermons  and  addresses,  for  ex- 
ample, are  a  rich  source  of  social  commentary  of  issues  of 
the  times. 

"Then,  it  will  provide  continued  access  for  genera- 
tions," adds  University  Archivist  Anne  Armour-Jones, 
C'77.  "People  will  be  able  to  ask  for  copies  from  the  mi- 
crofilm and  study  diocesan  convention  reports." 

Last  year,  Sewanee  was  one  of  1 1  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  a  cooperative  grant  request  to  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Humanities.  The  University  was  selected 
because  of  its  desire  to  protect  Episcopal  Church  docu- 
ments, Dunkly  says. 


Hear  No  Evil, 
Write  No  Evil 


Photo  by  Jim  Peters 

The  noted  novelist  Francine  Prose,  above  right,  will  return  to  Sewanee  this  summer 
to  participate  in  the  Sewanee  Writers'  Conference.  Prose  will  be  a  part  of  a  distin- 
guished faculty,  composed  of  novelists,  poets,  and  playwrights.  The  conference  gets 
under  way  in  mid-July.  Two  weeks  prior  to  the  Sewanee  Writers'  Conference,  an 
eager  group  of  younger  writers  will  gather  on  the  Mountain  as  part  of  the  Sewanee 
Young  Writers'  Conference.  The  Young  Writers'  Conference  is  geared  toward  high 
school  students  who  learn  with  a  faculty  of  superb  novelists,  poets,  and  playwrights. 
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mhe  people  who  know  it  well  call  it, 
simply,  the  Cherokee:  630,000 
acres  that  make  up  one  of  the 
most  complex  ecosystems  in 
North  America.  The  land  which 
stretches  across  10  East  Tennes- 
see counties  ranges  from  fog-shrouded 
mountains  to  scenic  valleys.  It  supports 
more  than  20  species  of  trees;  rich 
hardwood  forests  intermingle  with  sev- 
eral species  of  pines.  The  Cherokee 
National  Forest  is  home  to  black  bears, 
white-tailed  deer,  Russian  boars,  brook 
trout,  bald  eagles,  the  endangered 
snail  darter,  and  the  endangered  Roots 
Golden  Aster. 


Tennessee's  only  national  forest  is  a  wild 
and  precious  place.  james  "red"  anderson, 
c'77,  is  doing  his  part  to  keep  it  that  way. 


By  Robert  Bradford 


Photographs  by  Stephen  Alvarez,  C'87 


And  the  Cherokee  is  home  to 
people. 

People  live  in  and  around  the  for- 
est and  depend  on  its  resources  for 
their  livelihood.  They  come  to  the 
forest  from  as  far  away  as  New  En- 
gland or  as  close  as  Knoxville  to  take 
advantage  of  what  the  Cherokee  of- 
fers: Whitewater  paddling  on  the 
Ocoee  River,  the  site  of  the  1996 
Olympic  kayaking  competition, 
broad  expanses  of  undeveloped 
lands,  whispering  streams,  dramatic 
waterfalls,  peace,  and  solitude. 


Those  who  use  the  Cherokee  have 
vastly  different  and  often  conflicting 
visions  about  the  role  of  Tennessee's 
only  national  forest.  The  discussions, 
sometimes  calm,  sometimes  vitriolic, 
can  be  heard  in  relation  to  the  Chero- 
kee and  to  other  national  forests 
across  the  country.  The  dialogue  is  of- 
ten polarized:  wild  lands  versus  devel- 
oped lands,  clear  cutting  versus  no 
cutting,  paved  roads  versus  hiking 
trails. 

Red  Anderson,  C'77,  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  debate  and  listens.  He 
knows  that  after  the  sound  and  the 
fury,  tough  decisions  will  have  to  be 
made.  As  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Forest  Service 
team  leader  overseeing  a  long-term 
use  plan  for  the  Cherokee,  Anderson 
is  playing  a  pivotal  role  in  the  efforts 
to  preserve  this  precious  resource. 

"We're  looking  for  a  balance,  and 
balance  is  not  going  to  make  every- 
body happy.  What  we  strive  for  in  our 
forest  plan  is  something  that  will 
make  sense  on  the  ground  to  imple- 
ment, and  a  plan  that's  generally  go- 
ing to  meet  the  public's  needs." 

"And  it's  not  a  democratic  process. 
Just  because  we  hear  more  people's 
voices  saying  stop  building  roads  to 
extract  timber  doesn't  mean  that 
we're  going  to  stop  building  roads  to 
extract  timber,"  Anderson  tells  me  as 
we  drive  to  the  Hiwassee  Ranger  Dis- 
trict in  the  Cherokee. 

The  issue  of  how  to  manage  the 
forest  is  very  much  on  his  mind.  In 
developing  the  forest  plan,  Anderson 
makes  it  a  point  to  talk  with  the  six 
ranger  districts  in  the  forest  to  listen 
to  the  concerns  of  the  people  who 
work  there  every  day. 

On  this  cold  March  morning  with 
snow  flurries  blowing  outside,  about 
20  Forest  Service  employees,  dressed 
in  their  requisite  green  uniforms, 
gather  in  a  room  to  listen  to 
Anderson's  vision. 

"We  did  a  good  job  from  1976  to 
1986  [the  period  when  the  previous 
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Above:  Red  Anderson  surveys  in  the  Tellico  River 
District  of  the  forest.  One  of  the  most  scenic  and 
heavily  visited  areas  of  the  forest.  The  Tellico  is 
home  to  Bald  River  Falls,  below. 


forest  plan  was  cre- 
ated] of  getting 
the  public  in- 
volved. But  we  did 
a  poor  job  of  lis- 
tening to  our  own 
people,"  he  tells 
the  USFS  staffers. 
He's  a  soft-spoken 
and  deliberate  man 
with  closely  cropped 
auburn  hair.  He 
pauses  in  between 
statements,  thinking 
about  where  he 
wants  to  go  next. 
"What  do  we 
want  the  forest  to  look  like  50  years 
from  now?  We  need  to  remember 
that  everything  we  do  must  be  based 
on  ecosystem  management.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  budgets  that  Congress 
gives  us  will  have  more  impact  on 
what  the  forest  looks  like  than  the  for- 
est plan." 

That  is  the  reality  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service.  Politics  often 
have  as  much  as  anything  to  do  with 
forest  management.  Still,  Anderson 
and  his  colleagues  are  committed  to 
creating  a  plan  that  transcends  poli- 
tics. 

The  plan  that  Anderson  and  oth- 
ers in  the  Cherokee  are  creating  will 
be  far-reaching.  It  deals  with  virtually 
every  conceivable  aspect  of  the  forest: 
preservation  of  old  growth,  wildlife 
management,  recreation,  timber 
management  and  harvesting,  soil, 
water,  air,  minerals,  and  archaeologi- 
cal resources. 

It  is  a  complex  process  influenced 
by  a  myriad  of  interconnected  issues, 
Anderson  explains. 

"Black  bear  management  has  driven  a 
lot  of  our  management  decisions.  Black 
bear  roam  over  vast  areas,  and  they  need 
old  growth  areas  for  denning.  Scientists 
have  determined  a  relationship  between 
open  road  density  and  the  black  bear 
populations,"  he  says. 


"But  the  concerns  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  public  address  go  well  be- 
yond managing  for  black  bears.  Many 
people  simply  want  wild  lands  out 
there,  lands  without  roads.  If  we 
could  stop  every  poacher  and  close 
every  road,  which  we  can't,  still  there 
would  be  people  out  there  telling  us 
not  to  build  any  new  roads." 

While  there  is  a  push  to  preserve 
black  bear  habitat  and  reduce  the 
number  of  roads  where  the  bears  live 
to  give  them  the  solitude  that  they 
need,  there  is  also  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  many  forest  users  for  in- 
creased access  to  the  forest. 

"There  are  many  who  want  to  drive 
in  the  national  forest.  They  want  to 
recreate,  they  want  to  hunt,  they  want 
to  ride  bikes  on  the  trail,  they  want  to 
ride  ATVs,"  says  Anderson.  "The  baby 
boomers  are  aging.  More  and  more 
people  are  going  to  relate  to  the  land- 
scape through  their  car  windshields. 
Forest  access  is  the  most  important 
issue  we're  going  to  be  dealing  with. 

"And  I  believe  that  we  can  provide 
greater  access  than  what  we're  pro- 
viding now  and  still  provide  those 
wild  settings  that  people  expect." 

Anderson  has  been  grappling  with 
the  questions  of  forest  management 
all  of  his  professional  life.  The  son  of 
a  forester,  he  graduated  from 
Sewanee  with  a  degree  in  forestry  and 
did  a  stint  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Hon- 
duras, helping  villagers  and  govern- 
ment officials  get  a  handle  on  that 
country's  vast  natural  resources. 

He  went  from  the  Peace  Corps  to 
the  Forest  Service;  his  career  has 
taken  him  from  the  Kaibab  Plateau  in 
Arizona  to  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Mountains  in  New  Mexico  to  his  cur- 
rent position  in  the  Cherokee. 

Through  public  hearings  and  dis- 
cussions with  forest  service  staffers, 
Anderson  and  his  team  work  to  deter- 
mine what  is  best  for  the  forest  and  its 
inhabitants. 

"There  have  been  instances  where 
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the  Forest  Service  has  made  decisions 
without  including  the  public.  'It's  our 
land,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it  this 
way-'  An  extreme  response  to  this  ap- 
proach to  land  management  has 
been  arson-caused  wildfires.  But  I 
think  we  have  learned  a  lot  over  our 
tenure  in  managing  this  land. 
There's  still  no  way  to  resolve  all  of 
the  public's  concerns.  But  we  have 
learned  that  we  are  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity and  not  separate  from  the 
community,"  he  says. 

Over  the  next  several  years,  Ander- 
son will  try  to  get  a  better  feel  for  the 
needs  of  the  communities,  both  local 
and  distant,  who  use  the  forest.  At  the 
same  time,  he  spends  as  much  time  as 
he  can  in  the  field.  He  knows  that  the 
land  itself  will  inform  his  decisions 
about  the  forest  plan  better  than  any 
special  interest  group. 

He  drives  to  the  Tellico  River 
Ranger  District  to  talk  with  Fred 
Locke,  a  timber  management  assis- 
tant, about  issues  in  one  of  the  most 
heavily  used  and  scenic  sections  of 
the  forest. 

Together,  they  survey  an  area  dev- 
astated by  a  1993  tornado.  The  twister 
cut  through  a  stand  of  hardwoods  two- 
hundred  yards  wide  and  a  mile  long. 
They  walk  through  country  where 
black  bears  and  wild  boars  thrive  and 
later  head  to  Bald  River  Falls,  one  of 
the  most  frequently  visited  and  spec- 
tacular places  in  the  forest. 

They  talk  about  timber  harvesting 
and  look  at  sites  where  the  forest  ser- 
vice has  done  controlled  burns  to 
stimulate  long-term  growth  in  the  for- 
est and  areas  where  arsonists  have 
randomly  set  fires. 

"What  we're  trying  to  do  is  balance 
this  thing,  and  it's  a  delicate  balanc- 
ing act,"  says  Locke,  who  has  been  in 
the  Forest  Service  for  more  than  25 
years.  He  is  a  wiry  man  who  moves 
easily  and  quietly  through  the  forest. 
"The  easy  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
walk  away  from  it.  But  that's  not  the 


right  thing  to  do." 

The  forest  has  not  always  been 
viewed  in  such  a  detailed  and  careful 
manner.  Indeed,  when  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice began  purchasing  the  land  that 
ultimately  would  make  up  the  Chero- 
kee in  1912,  the  landscape  was  radi- 
cally different. 

"You  had  systematic  logging  of  the 
coves.  Virtually  all  of  the  old  growth 
was  cut.  Through  that  economy,  the 
land  was  eroding  away,"  says  Quentin 
Bass,  an  archaeologist  for  the  Chero- 
kee.  Bass  has  been  studying  the  forest 
virtually  all  of  his  life.  He  grew  up  in 
Cleveland  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Cherokee  and  has  been  formally 
looking  at  the  history  of  the  forest  for 
the  past  14  years. 

"As  long  as  the  land  has  been  in  its 
modern  form,  people  have  been  part 
of  the  ecology  of  the  land,"  says  Bass. 
"The  early  Indians  had  a  relationship 
to  the  land.  They  were  integrated 
with  the  land.  We've  come  full  circle. 
Today,  we're  more  philosophically  at- 
tuned to  the  ideas  of  the  original 
people  who  lived  on  this  land  than  we 
have  been  in  a  long  time." 

During  a  time  when  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice has  often  been  under  attack  for 
its  management  decisions,  the  Chero- 
kee represents  a  success  story.  Over 
the  past  75  years  the  Cherokee  has 
been  rejuvenated,  thanks  in  large 
part  to  the  policies 
and  decisions  of 
the  Forest  Service. 

"I  believe  that  my 
grandchildren's 
grandchildren  are 
going  to  have  plenty 
of  opportunities  to 
experience  the  wild- 
ness  that  we  enjoy 
on  the  Cherokee  to- 
day," says  Anderson. 


Above,  An  old  clear  cut  in  the  Cherokee  near  Gee 
Creek  Wilderness.  Below:  Kayakers  train  on  the 
Ocoee  River  in  the  Cherokee;  the  Ocoee  will  be  the 
site  of  the  1996  Summer  Olympic  kayak  competi- 
tion. 
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Archaeology  professor  Major  McCollough  and  Sewanee 
undergraduates  are  uncovering  a  wealth  of  artifacts  on 

THE  DOMAIN.  By  Jill  Carpenter  m   Photographs  by  Stephen  Alvarez,  C87 

Above:  Students  David  Michaels,  C'96,  and  Chris  Johnson,  C'96,  search  for  pottery  shards  and  arrowheads  in  a  rock 
shelter.  The  shelter,  which  had  been  used  by  Native  Americans  for  thousands  of  years,  is  one  of  about  a  hundred  sites 
which  Sewanee  students  are  surveying. 
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"The  biggest  campus  in  the  world  ...  blessed  over  any  other  by  its  surroundings,  unsur- 
passed for  their  charm  and  beauty. . . " 


Douglas  Cameron  and  James  Waring  McCrady 
Under  the  Sun  at  Sewanee 


The  size  of  the  Domain  of  the 
University  of  the  South — 
10,000  contiguous  acres — is 
remarkable.  Vice-Chancellor 
Samuel  Williamson  has  said:  "The 
University  Domain  constitutes  the 
most  enduring  of  the  University's 
competitive  advantages  in  the  world 
of  higher  education." 

The  Domain  is  charming  and 
beautiful;  it  also  represents  an  unpar- 
alleled place  for  research  and  teach- 
ing in  the  field  sciences:  ecology,  for- 
estry, geology,  archaeology.  By  virtue 
of  its  unique  history  and  manage- 
ment, it  is  an  island  that  has  evaded 
and  avoided  pressures  of  outside 
growth  and  development. 

As  the  world  encroaches,  the 
value  of  Sewanee 's  resources  in- 
crease and  become  ever  more  ap- 
parent. A  number  of  studies  are 
under  way,  as  part  of  the  Domain 
2020  plan,  to  inventory,  catalog, 
and  map  what  we  have.  Part  of 
this  inventory  includes  the  loca- 
tion and  classification  of  archaeo- 
logical sites  and  historic  preserva- 
tion, projects  led  by  Dr.  Major  C. 
R.  McCollough,  adjunct  professor 
of  archaeology  at  the  University. 

The  sites  are  signs  of  human 
habitation  throughout  prehistory 
and  history,  and  McCollough 
points  out  that  they  are  many  and 
diverse,  ranging  from  simple 
natural  cave  and  rock  shelters  to 
more  recent  earthworks  and 
mounds   and   remains   of  struc- 


tures. Evidence  of  human  occupation 
of  the  Domain  dates  back  more  than 
10,000  years,  to  the  Archaic  period. 
Native  Americans  of  the  later  Wood- 
land and  Mississippian  periods  also 
left  evidence  of  their  presence.  In 
1540  AD  a  different  presence  loomed 
when  an  expedition  led  by  Hernando 
DeSoto  brought  Europeans  into  the 
Tennessee  Valley. 

The  founding  of  the  University 
and  the  subsequent  Civil  War  up- 
heaval left  their  own  marks  on  the 
Domain.  Specific  locations  of  certain 
important  early  Sewanee  buildings 
are  not  known,  but  part  of  the  ar- 
chaeological study  is  to  use  traces  of 


Two  superb  examples  of  spear  points  found  this  year  on  the 
Domain.  The  points  are  often  found  near  waterfalls  and 
other  water  sources  where  early  Americans  camped. 


the  structures  and  clues  from  maps 
and  written  records  to  locate  them. 

Some  of  the  prehistoric  and  his- 
toric sites  have  been  damaged  by  ero- 
sion, vandalism,  or  development. 
McCollough  hopes  that  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  survey  will  be  a  program  of 
protection  and  sensitive  stewardship. 

His  crew  consists  of  about  a  dozen 
archaeology  students,  with  the  energy 
to  hike  and  scramble  up  and  down 
hillsides.  They  have  also  brought  in 
experts  to  apply  new  technology  in 
locating  the  sites.  They  are  using  glo- 
bal positioning  satellites  to  assign  coor- 
dinates and  elevations  to  the  sites  for 
exact  mapping.  The  receiver  used  to 
take  the  readings  from  an  array  of 
satellites  is  now  a  common  tool  of 
outdoors  types,  replacing  a  com- 
pass. It's  no  bigger  than  a  Shenani- 
gans sandwich.  McCollough  says 
they  have  been  pleased  at  how  well 
the  satellite  technology  has  worked 
even  on  sites  located  under  the 
bluffs. 

To  learn  more  about  the  early 
University  structures,  the  ar- 
chaeological crews  will  use 
ground-penetrating  radar  to  lo- 
cate features  below  the  surface.  It 
involves  a  more  cumbersome 
piece  of  equipment  and  thus  is 
most  useful  on  easy-to-reach  sites, 
especially  those  of  the  inner  cam- 
pus. McCollough  points  out  that 
the  radar  is  a  "non-invasive"  tech- 
nique; if  it  reveals  an  intriguing 
buried  feature,  the  site  can  be  ex- 
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Professor  Major 
McCollough,  left,  and 
his  students  search  for 
the  exact  site  of  Bishop 
Polk's  original  resi- 
dence on  the  front 
lawn  ofFulford  Hall. 
Polk's  residence  was 
burned  by  an  arsonist 
on  April  12,  1861,  the 
same  day  that  Fort 
Sumter  was  fired  on. 


plored  further. 

"We've  identified  about  100  sites 
representing  all  periods  so  far,"  he  says. 
"And  there  are  many  more.  Most  are 
on  the  open  plateau  and  in  the  bluffs, 
but  some  are  among  houses  in  the 
heart  of  campus.  Those  near  where 
people  live  are  wide  open,  thus  fragile 
and  harder  to  protect." 

McCollough's  students  show  me 
the  artifacts  they  have  collected  and 
carefully  catalogued — among  them 
are  chert  flakes,  scrapers,  arrow- 
heads, spear  points,  potsherds,  frag- 
ments of  stoneware,  and  bottles. 
Chris  Johnson,  C'96,  a  natural  re- 
sources major,  was  originally  inter- 
ested in  the  lithic  resources  of  the 
early  Native  Americans — the  loca- 
tions and  sources  of  cherts  they  used 
for  making  their  stone  tools.  This 
spring  he's  begun  work  to  create  the 
geographic  information  database 
generated  by  the  satellite  survey. 
David  Michaels,  C'96,  an  anthropol- 
ogy major,  has  worked  for  two  years 


on  a  detailed  bluffline,  fire  trails,  and 
perimeter  trail  survey.  Marion 
Gannaway,  C'97,  a  natural  resources 
major,  is  interested  in  the  historical 
sites  mid-campus,  which  was  originally 
much  different  than  it  is  today.  She's 
sought  out  historical  writings,  and  has 
been  asking  questions  of  local  histori- 
ans Arthur  Ben  and  Elizabeth  Nick 
Chitty  and  others. 

The  frame  houses  of  Bishops  Polk 
and  Elliott  burned  the  same  night, 
April  12,  1861,  set  afire  by  an  arsonist, 
Gannaway  tells  me.  Coinciclentally  it 
was  the  same  day  Fort  Sumter  was 
fired  on  and  the  Civil  War  began.  The 
precise  locations  of  the  Polk  and 
Elliott  houses  are  not  known,  but 
Gannaway's  research,  archaeological 
surface  survey,  and  commonsensical 
approach  have  narrowed  the  loca- 
tions to  explore  with  ground  radar. 

Tom  Kepple,  vice  president  for 
business  and  community  relations, 
has  provided  a  few  clues  for  the  stu- 
dents: "There's  a  depression  in  the 


quadrangle  that  was  probably  a  well," 
he  said.  He  noted  that  digging  holes 
to  plant  trees  between  Fulford  Hall 
and  Rebel's  Rest  has  brought  up 
bricks  and  other  debris. 

Gannaway  is  especially  interested 
in  the  precise  location  of  the  original 
University  cornerstone,  a  six-ton 
block  of  marble  blasted  to  pieces  by 
high  jinks  of  Federal  troops  in  1863. 
Three  years  earlier,  18  yoke  of  oxen 
had  dragged  it  up  the  mountain  from 
the  Elk  River.  She  is  also  seeking  the 
corner  wall  of  the  first  proposed  Uni- 
versity building,  symbolically  installed 
at  the  cornerstone,  and  any  remain- 
ing buried  evidence  of  Otey  Hall. 

Several  weeks  ago  McCollough 
called  me  to  meet  him  and  his  stu- 
dents in  the  core  of  campus.  I  arrived 
before  them.  I  saw  dozens  of  little  red 
flags  on  the  wooded  property  be- 
tween the  houses.  A  woman  appeared 
on  a  porch  and  we  said  hello.  "I  sup- 
pose these  are  the  archaeology  stu- 
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Top:  In  a  short  drive,  McCollough  and  his  class 
can  leave  Woods  Laboratories  and  head  to  a  new 
site  on  campus.  Below:  Students  were  able  to 
locate  this  pottery  shard  at  a  rich  site  that  had 
been  exploited  by  looters.  Looting  poses  a  signifi- 
cant threat  to  many  sites  on  campus. 


dents'  flags?"  "No,"  she  answered, 
with  a  smile.  "I'm  trying  to  train  a 
puppy  to  stay  in  the  yard." 

When  McCollough  and  his  stu- 


dents arrived,  we  walked  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  west  of  the  dog's  training 
flags.  The  land  suddenly  dipped  into 
a  shallow  valley,  and  before  us  ap- 
peared an  overhang — of  conglomer- 
ate rock,  with  a  trickling  stream.  Nice 
for  animals  to  hang  out  and  get  a 
drink,  I  thought.  Here  is  both  shelter 
and  water,  essential  resources  sought 
by  prehistoric  human  hunters  and 
gatherers.  These  were  deluxe  hotels 
for  the  Native  Americans.  The  more 
recent  inhabitants  of  the  Cumber- 
land Plateau  built  their  own  shelters, 
but  still  located  them  near  the 
springs.  It  was  handy  to  walk  out  the 
back  door  to  the  spring  house. 

Another  time  I  stood  with 
McCollough  and  his  students  while 
they  waited  for  the  satellite  read- 
ings— four  satellites  must  be  above 
the  horizon  at  once  to  determine  a 
position.  The  hillock  we  stood  on  is 
an  obvious  earthwork.  On  the  oppo- 
site hillside  is  a  railroad  bed.  We  were 
probably  occupying  an  old  Union  ar- 


tillery position,  one  that  was  rediscov- 
ered not  long  ago  by  archaeology  stu- 
dent and  natural  resources  major 
Brian  Rushing,  C'95. 

We  examined  a  topographic  map 
of  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  noting 
the  position  of  the  Domain  and 
Sewanee — it  extends  like  a  hand  with 
spread  fingers  over  the  lower  valley. 
Abbo's  Alley,  McCollough  says,  was 
probably  a  prehistoric  thoroughfare. 
Native  Americans  cut  through  the 
"hand"  instead  of  weaving  around  it. 
They  used  the  spring-supplied  shel- 
ters in  their  travels  north  to  Roark's 
Cove,  or  south  to  the  valleys.  Maybe 
they  were  chasing  game.  Maybe  they 
stayed  awhile,  especially  in  fall,  to  har- 
vest abundant  nuts.  Later  the  same 
springs  were  used  by  huge  Civil  War 
armies  involved  in  the  action  at  Uni- 
versity Place.  The  springs  are  now  at 
the  heart  of  Sewanee's  campus. 

These  archaeologists  are  living 
with  the  ghosts  of  the  Domain  past, 
Sewanee's  prehistory  and  its  history. 
There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the 
remains,  from  the  traces,  if  we  appre- 
ciate them,  preserve  them,  and  take 
the  time  to  read  them.  From  these 
surveys  will  come  information,  as  well 
as  recommendations  for  protecting 
them  as  irreplaceable  sources  of 
knowledge. 

McCollough  came  to  the  Univer- 
sity four  years  ago.  He  lives  on  Look- 
out Mountain  in  Chattanooga,  and 
has  been  working  on  archaeological 
projects  in  the  Southeast  and  Appala- 
chia  for  25  years.  He  spent  many 
years  working  to  create  the  Moccasin 
Bend  National  Historic  Landmark 
and  National  Park. 

He  says  the  archaeological  sites  at 
Sewanee  are  world-class.  "The  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,"  he  says,  "in  the 
future  may  very  well  be  known  and 
recognized  widely  for  its  rich  natural 
endowment  of  archaeological  re- 
sources." 

Jill  Carpenter  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Sewanee. 
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Leanne  Miller  examines  brain  coral. 


1  ust  because  she  had  never 
put  on  scuba  equipment  or 
gotten  into  a  boat  any  big- 
ger than  a  canoe,  Leanne 
Miller,  C'89,  wasn't  about  to  be  de- 
terred from  applying  for  a  job  as  a 
marine  biologist  for  the  State  of 
Florida.  Those  were  minor  issues.  To 
Miller,  there  were  much  more  impor- 
tant issues;  she  was  concerned  about 
the  fragile  coral  reefs  of  the  coastal 
waters. 

Home  to  thousands  of  species  of 
fish  and  marine  organisms,  the  coral 
reefs  of  the  world  are  an  invaluable 
yet  endangered  resource.  As  an  eco- 
system, they  produce  a  diversity  of  life 
that  is  second  only  to  the  tropical  rain 


Uncharted 


forests.  And,  while  they  serve  as  a  re< 
reational  resource  for  sport  fishe 
men  and  divers,  the  reefs  also  provid 
a  potential  food  yield  amounting  t< 
nearly  12  percent  of  the  fish  cor 
sumed  around  the  world.  In  develop 
ing  nations,  the  contribution  of  th 
reefs  is  even  more  dramatic.  Thert 
they  account  for  almost  a  quarter  o 
the  fish  catch. 

But  humans,  the  species  that  ap 
pears  to  derive  the  most  benefit  fron 
the  coral  reefs,  also  seem  to  pose  th( 
greatest  threat  to  their  long-tern 
health.  According  to  the  global  effor 
known  as  the  Coral  Reef  Initiativ( 
(CRI),  marine  pollution,  unsound  fish 
ing  practices,  coral  collection  for  trade 
and  other  direct  physical  damage  hav( 
increased  the  level  of  stress  on  thest 
fragile  ecosystems.  Worldwide,  accord 
ing  to  CRI,  approximately  10  percen 
of  all  reefs  have  degraded  beyond  re 
covery.  What  makes  forecasting  the  fu 
ture  integrity  of  the  reef  even  more  dif 
ficult  has  been  the  lack  of  accurate  date 
about  what  constitutes  a  "normal"  oi 
"healthy"  coral  reef. 

It  is  these  relatively  uncharted  wa- 
ters that  Miller  has  begun  to  explore 
in  her  role  as  marine  biologist.  A 
physics  and  Spanish  double  major 
while  at  Sewanee,  she  spent  her  first 
couple  of  years  off  the  Mountain  as  i 
social  sciences  teacher  at  the  Canter- 
bury School  of  Florida  before  decid- 
ing to  return  to  school  for  graduate 
study.  But  as  she  was  making  plans  to 
enroll  at  the  University  of  South 
Florida,  Miller  learned  of  the  posi- 
tion at  the  Florida  Marine  Research 
Institute.  The  native  Floridian,  who 
loved  science  so  much  as  a  child  that 
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A  full  view  of  Aquarius,  gazebo  and  tank  racks,  in  the  waters  near  St.  Croix.  The  Aquarius,  in  essence  an  underwater  mobile 
home,  gives  divers  the  ability  to  spend  several  days  underwater  without  the  constant  need  to  decompress. 

Photo  courtesy  ofNURP. 
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Top:  Aquarius  in  dry  dock,  after  recovery. 
Below:  A  scientist  inside  Aquarius'  main  loch, 
which  also  serves  as  the  galley. 
Photos  courtesy  o/NURP. 

she  made  her  own  chemistry  set, 
thought  the  opportunity  was  just  too 
good  to  pass  up.  "It  was  just  one  of 
those  totally  serendipitous  occasions 
in  life.  It  was  to  do  coral  reef  research 
all  over  Florida  and  in  the  Caribbean, 
so  I  just  jumped  on  it,"  she  says. 

Within  a  month  after  she  was  se- 
lected for  thejob,  Miller  earned  a  div- 
ing certification  and  was  ready  to 
begin  her  excursions  underneath  the 
waves.  Since  then,  she  has  been  in- 
volved with  a  number  of  research  ef- 
forts, perhaps  the  best-known  among 
them  being  the  long-term  monitor- 
ifig  of  deep  reef  ecosystems  as  part  a 


crew  at  the  Aquarius  habitat. 

Located  five  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Key  Largo  and  anchored  in  the  sandy 
sea  floor  under  nearly  60  feet  of  water, 
the  Aquarius  is  a  self-contained  labora- 
tory where  half  a  dozen  scientists  live 
and  work  for  10-day  stretches  while 
they  study  the  surrounding  reef.  Oper- 
ated by  the  National  Underwater  Re- 
search Center  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Wilmington,  the 
Aquarius  allows  scientists,  or  aquanauts 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  to  take 
advantage  of  "saturation"  diving. 

Saturation  diving  is  so  called  be- 
cause during  the  course  of  one  of 
these  missions  a  diver's  body  tissue 
becomes  saturated  with  nitrogen. 
While  breathing  under  pressure,  the 
body  tends  to  absorb  much  more  ni- 
trogen than  normal.  This  excess  gas  is 
absorbed  very  quickly  and  exits  very 
slowly.  At  the  end  of  a  dive,  the  nitro- 
gen is  removed  through  a  process 
known  as  decompression.  Failure  to 
decompress  results  in  a  painful,  and 
sometimes  fatal,  sickness  known  as 
the  bends,  which  occurs  when  the  ni- 
trogen gas  forms  bubbles  in  the 
blood  and  tissues.  Decompression, 
which  can  take  several  hours,  also  se- 
verely limits  the  amount  of  time  a 


diver  can  remain  under  water.  So,  in- 
stead of  making  repeated,  short  dives 
from  the  surface,  a  saturation  dive  al- 
lows scientists  to  stay  at  depth,  by  liv- 
ing in  the  Aquarius,  and  remain  in 
the  water  for  up  to  12  hours.  They 
decompress  only  when  they  return  to 
the  surface.  Using  this  technique,  sci- 
entists enjoy  nearly  limitless  time  to 
observe,  collect  data,  or  conduct  vari- 
ous experiments. 

"On  a  typical  day,  we  get  up  and  try 
to  hit  the  water  by  eight,  which  is 
pretty  early  by  diving  standards. 
Once  we're  out,  we  work  until  we  get 
hungry,"  says  Miller.  While  out,  the 
Aquarius  aquanauts  are  constantly 
monitored  by  a  surface  crew  which 
maintains  the  divers'  equipment  and 
provides  them  with  fresh  air  tanks  as 
they  are  needed. 

Inside  the  Aquarius,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  mobile  home, 
quarters  are  tight  as  researchers 
juggle  a  science  experiment  on  one 
wall  while  microwaving  their  lunch 
on  the  other,  all  within  an  arm's 
reach.  Miller  says  conditions  within 
the  habitat  makes  it  a  bit  more  diffi- 
cult to  hear  than  on  the  surface.  "You 
try  to  whistle,  pucker  your  lips  and 
nothing  happens,"  she  says.  And  the 
crew  also  experiences  the  extended 
effects  of  nitrogen  narcosis  from  con- 
stantly breathing  at  depth.  This  cre- 
ates an  occasional  state  of  giddiness 
among  the  researchers.  Miller  says 
that  leads  them  to  put  placards  in  the 
windows  which  asked  curious  sport 
divers  if  they  "have  any  Grey 
Poupon." 

But  it  is  not  all  fun  and  games 
aboard  the  habitat,  and  since  the 
Aquarius  project  began,  Miller  says 
researchers  have  learned  more  about 
the  natural  changes  that  occur  within 
a  reef  and  the  role  that  human  inter- 
vention may  be  playing. 

"We're  finding  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  natural  fluctuations  that  occur 
within  a  reef.  They  might  build  up  for 
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years,  and  they  might  decline  for  years, 
but  it's  all  part  of  a  natural  periodic 
cycle,"  says  Miller.  "There  also  is  a  great 
deal  of  research  going  on  right  now 
that  has  to  do  with  the  water  quality 
around  the  reefs,  and  they  are  finding 
that  it  is  definitely  affected  by  people  to 
a  major  extent.  Many  people  don't  be- 
lieve that  coastal  populations  12  miles 
away  from  the  reef  can  have  an  effect, 
but  you  could  flush  a  bacterial  tracer 
down  a  toilet  in  Port  Largo  and  a  day 
later  it's  detected  in  near-shore  waters." 

That  happens,  Miller  says,  because 
the  limestone  layer  beneath  the  Keys  as 
well  as  the  ocean  floor  is  much  like  a 
big  sponge.  It  is  very  porous,  and  what 
is  absorbed  into  it  from  the  land  can 
ultimately  end  up  in  the  ocean  waters. 
Nutrient-rich  waste  waters  can  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  limestone  and  trans- 
ported laterally  offshore  through  tidal 
pumping,  according  to  Miller.  "There 
is  a  difference  in  ecosystems  that 
experience  a  great  deal  of  excess 
nutrification,  be  it  from  fertilizers 
or  human  influences,"  she  says. 

Miller  adds  that  sponges  and 
algaes,  which  grow  much  faster  than 
coral,  are  often  good  indicators  of 
change  within  a  reef  and  allow  obser- 
vations to  be  made  over  a  shorter  pe- 
riod. That's  because  studying  the 
change  in  an  actual  coral  community 
may  take  a  minimum  of  five  years, 
and  Miller  says  longer  is  better.  But 
intensive  studies  of  the  reefs,  that  are 
now  part  of  a  National  Marine  Sanc- 
tuary, along  the  Florida  Keys  are  rela- 
tively new,  and  have  only  come  into 
their  own  during  the  past  two  de- 
cades. The  conclusions  that  many  sci- 
entists have  started  to  make  is  that 
these  reefs  are  in  a  state  of  decline. 
"They  are  not  at  a  point  where  they 
are  actively  building,"  says  Miller,  "but 
that  could  be  for  any  number  of  rea- 
sons. It  could  be  the  sunshine,  it 
could  be  seasonal  changes  of  the 
earth,  it  could  be  anything.  We'vejust 
started  doing  enough  studies  so  we 
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know  this.  There  is  just  a  very  thin 
skin  of  active  [growing]  reef  right 
now  and  it's  really  not  building,  it's 
just  maintaining  itself." 

The  important  point  to  take  away 
from  all  of  this,  says  Miller,  is  that 
there  is  a  need  to  better  understand 
all  the  factors  that  affect  the  balance 
of  life  within  a  reef.  Preserving  ma- 
rine habitats  such  as  reefs  and 
seagrass  beds,  she  says,  is  as  impor- 
tant as  creating  nature  preserves  and 
national  parks  on  land. 

"If  you  have  a  reef  community 
that's  fairly  stable  and  it  undergoes 
one  small  change  there  can  be  disas- 
trous results,"  says  Miller.  "Say  a  hur- 
ricane wipes  out  a  certain  species  of 
starfish  along  a  reef,  which  eats  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  algae.  Now  those  algae 
could  overgrow  the  coral,  the  coral 
dies,  and  there's  no  habitat  for  the 
fish.  The  fish  will  leave  and  the  bal- 
ance will  be  upset.  One  little  thing 
can  trip  off  an  entire  series  of  events 
that  can  spell  doom  for  a  reef.  It 
might  eventually  recover,  but  cer- 
tainly not  in  our  lifetime.  So,  we  have 
to  be  very  careful  about  the  effects  we 
have  on  the  reef  We  can  enjoy  the 


reefs,  but  we  have  to  be  careful  not  to 
overdo  it." 

Though  the  reef  research  is  a  ma- 
jor part  of  Miller's  work,  that  is  not  all 
of  it  and,  lately,  she  has  been  spend- 
ing as  much  time  on  top  of  the  water 
as  she  has  beneath  it.  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (EPA),  she  is  participat- 
ing in  an  effort  to  monitor  water 
quality  around  the  Florida  Keys. 
Since  January,  she  has  been  setting 
out  monitoring  stations  and  check- 
ing the  growth  of  seagrass  surround- 
ing the  Keys.  Like  coral,  seagrass 
serves  as  a  habitat  for  various  species, 
and  it  can  be  a  food  source  for  oth- 
ers. 

"Seagrass  is  really  fascinating,"  she 
says,  "you  can  pick  up  a  shoot  and 
look  at  all  of  the  tiny  scars  left  behind 
by  the  successive  growth  of  leaves  and 
you  can  tell  how  many  years  old  that 
shoot  is." 

Last  month.  Miller  added  another 
project  to  her  resume,  providing 
some  technical  support  to  the  Jason 
Project  which  is  under  the  direction 
of  Robert  Ballard  from  Woods  Hold 
Oceanographic  Institute.  The  diverse 
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project  involved  shark  tagging,  coral 
reef  research,  and  more,  part  of  the 
work  was  broadcast  to  school  chil- 
dren around  the  world. 

Miller  has  also  been  working  off 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua,  tak- 
ing an  inventory,  of  sorts,  of  the 
aquatic  life  there.  In  that  country,  says 
Miller,  there  are  no  sanctuaries  to 
protect  wildlife  and  resources.  "Basi- 
cally, if  somebody  wants  it,  they  take 
it.  And  there  are  countries  that  will 
send  more  than  100  vessels  at  a  time 
and  take  every  fish  from  the  coastal 
waters  of  Nicaragua.  They  have  no 
knowledge  of  how  to  stop  this,  and 
they  have  no  legislation  to  back  them 
up.  So,  we're  doing  the  research  to 


help  them  develop  legislation  and 
coastal  zone  management,"  she  says. 
Another  part  of  that  effort,  says 
Miller,  is  educating  local  fishermen 
about  non-destructive  fishing  prac- 
tices and  developing  new  and  sustain- 
able fisheries. 

In  the  years  since  she  left  Sewanee, 
Miller  has  maintained  a  running  dia- 
logue with  Jack  Lorenz,  professor  of 
physics,  emeritus,  and  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  University  Observatory.  "He 
was  definitely  my  mentor,"  says  Miller 
of  her  former  Sewanee  professor.  "He 
was  such  a  stickler  about  scientific 
method."  In  fact,  some  of  the  tech- 
niques Miller  learned  from  Lorenz 
for  observing  objects  in  outer  space 


have  been  useful  in  her  exploration 
of  the  ocean.  During  her  final  year  at 
Sewanee,  Millers  senior  project  ex- 
amined image  processing  in  as- 
tronomy. The  effort  involved  loading 
astronomical  images  into  a  computer 
then  manipulating  and  enhancing 
them.  She  later  incorporated  this 
knowledge  into  a  National  Marine 
Sanctuary  Fellowship  project  which 
focused  on  the  development  of  tech- 
niques for  video  monitoring  of  the 
coral  reefs  throughout  the  Florida 
Keys. 

"I  suggested  computer  imaging  be 
used  for  analysis  of  underwater  vid- 
eos, and  I  was  able  to  design  a  pro- 
gram to  use  the  image  processing  as 
a  management  tool.  Now,  if  the  Sanc- 
tuary [administrators]  wants  to  know 
what's  going  on  at  the  bottom,  they 
don't  necessarily  have  to  send  a  team 
of  scientists  to  work  there  for  two 
weeks.  Instead,  they  can  send  some- 
one who  knows  how  to  operate  the 
underwater  camera  out  to  record  the 
data  and  send  it  back  to  the  lab  for 
analysis,"  says  Miller. 

In  all  of  her  efforts,  Miller  hopes  to 
promote  preservation  of  marine 
habitat  and  education  on  the  dan- 
gers to  these  habitats.  "Many  people 
have  no  idea  of  the  strong  impact 
they  have  on  these  delicate  ecosys- 
tems," she  says. 

Miller's  beliefs  are  strongly  echoed 
by  Roger  E.  McManus,  president  of 
the  Center  for  Marine  Conservation, 
who,  just  two  years  ago,  told  the  New 
York  Times  that  "we've  reached  a  point 
where  the  marine  environment  can 
no  longer  be  considered  infinite  in 
its  ability  to  produce  food  and  absorb 
abuse."  He  calls  the  marine  sanctuary 
program  an  important  bit  of  conser- 
vation history.  "We  are  where  the 
United  States  was  in  the  19th  century 
with  the  great  parks.  These  are  the 
crown  jewels.  It's  only  because  we're 
land  creatures  that  we  haven't  fo- 
cused on  how  spectacular  they  are." 
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SPORTS 


Men's  Basketball 


During  a  stellar  season, 
the  men's  basketball  team 
posted  the  third  highest 
win  total  in  Sewanee  bas- 
ketball history  and  came 
close  to  earning  an  NCAA 
tournament  berth. 

Sewanee    ended    the  | , 
1995-96  campaign  with  a    \y\ 
91-72    win    over    Centre 
College  and  recorded  a 
final  mark  of  18-7,  and  9-  •J*"*' 
5  in  the  SCAC,  which  was    Hunter  Connelly,  C'96 
good  for  third  place.  Fin- 
ishing strong  down  the  stretch,  Sewanee  won  its  last  six 
in  a  row,  and  nine  of  its  final  1 1  games. 

Coach  Joe  Thoni,  C'79,  who  completed  his  fourth 
season,  has  enjoyed  a  winning  and  improved  record 
each  year,  and  now  boasts  a  60-40  overall  mark. 

Sewanee  was  led  in  scoring  this  year  by  guard  Turner 
Emery,  C'98,  who  averaged  17.6  points  per  contest,  and 
center  Ryan  Harrigan,  C'98,  with  16.5  points  per  game. 
The  Tigers  graduated  four  seniors  this  year:  guard  Pete 
Dillon,  and  forwards  Hunter  Connelly,  Joe  Underwood, 
and  Jaret  Pfluger.  Connelly,  started  nearly  every  game 
for  the  Tigers  in  his  four  years,  surpassed  the  1 ,000- 
point  milestone  in  December,  and  ended  his  career 
with  1,293  points.  He  ranks  eighth  among  Sewanee's 
all-time  scoring  leaders.  Dillon,  a  three-year  starter,  fin- 
ished his  career  with  305  assists,  which  ranks  fourth  all- 
time  in  that  category. 

All-SCAC  honors  went  to  four  players.  Connelly  and 
Harrigan  earned  Second  Team  Honors,  while  Dillon 
and  Emery  were  Honorable  Mention. 


Women's  Basketball 


Under  first-year  head  coach  Misty  Thompson,  the 
Sewanee  women  finished  the  season  8-17  and  1-13 
(eighth  place)  in  the  SCAC.  The  Tigers  began  the  '95- 
'96  campaign  with  five  new  faces  on  the  team  and  only 
four  other  players  who  had  ever  played  in  a  college  bas- 
ketball game. 

Kim  Fauls,  C'97,  finished  the  year  averaging  81  per- 
cent from  the  free-throw  line,  which  ranked  first  in  the 
SCAC,  and  16th  in  the  nation.  Her  9.3  rebounds  per 
game  was  third  in  the  league.  Branch  Poole,  C'97,  aver- 
aged 8.8  boards  per  game  (sixth  in  the  SCAC)  and  led 
the  conference  in  blocked  shots  with  1.6  per  game. 

Fauls  and  Poole  both  moved  up  in   the  all-time 


women's  basketball  career-  scoring  rankings  this  year. 
Fauls  now  ranks  fifth  with  1,172  career  points;  Poole  cur- 
rently has  874  points  for  her  three  years,  and  ranks  sev- 
enth. Both  were  named  to  the  All-SCAC  team  with  Fauls 
earning  First  Team  honors  and  Poole  earning  Honor- 
able Mention. 

Men's  Swimming  and  Diving 

The  men's  swimming  and  diving  team  finished  with 
a  7-4  mark  and  set  eight  school  records  during  the  sea- 
son. Diver  Jon  Morris,  C'99,  set  four  himself,  all  of  which 
qualified  him  for  the  NCAA  Championships,  held 
March  21-23  in  Atlanta.  At  the  NCAA  meet  he  was 
named  to  the  Ail-American  Team,  as  he  placed  1 1  th  and 
12th,  respectively,  in  the  one  and  three-meter  diving. 

Although  swimming  and  diving  is  not  currently  an 
official  SCAC  sport,  the  coaches  of  the  teams  participat- 
ing in  the  SCAC  championship  meet  in  Sewanee  named 
all  first,  second  and  third  place  finishers  to  the  All-Con- 
ference Team.  Third-place  finishers  were  named  Honor- 
able Mention. 

Several  men  were  named  to  the  All-Conference 
Team,  including  Jeff  Frazier,  C'98,  Jon  Morris,  C'99, 
Gregg  Shepard,  C'98,  and  Brian  Spurlock,  C'98. 

Women's  Swimming  and  Diving 

The  women's  swimming  and  diving  team  finished  1995- 
96  with  an  impressive  9-1  record  in  dual  meets,  their 
most  wins  in  a  season.  The  squad's  only  loss  came 
against  Emory  University  on  January  31.  The  women 
also  set  an  unprecedented  14  school  records  this  year. 

\I.i<  ken/ie  Johnson,  <  i'99,  who  finished  first  in  one- 
meter  diving  and  second  from  the  three-meter  board, 
was  named  Female  Diver  of  the  Meet  at  the  concluding 
competition  of  the  season,  which  was  held  at  the  Fowler 
Sport  and  Fitness  Center  on  campus. 

Eleven  women  were  named  to  the  All-Conference 
team:  East  Apthorp,  C'96,  Jen  Berg,  C'99,  Elizabeth 
Cunningham,  C'98,  Mackenzie  Johnson,  C'99,  Melissa 
Lykins,  C'96,  Errett  Neil,  C'98,  Nicole  Noffsinger,  C'97, 

Scottie  Pate,  C'99,  Anya 
Sammler,     C'98,  Robbie 
I'flWNI    !^^%       Spruill,  C'97,  and  Kalah 

Tompkins,  C'99. 

— Larry  Dagf.nhart 


The  women 's  swimming 
and  diving  team  celebrates 
during  their  championship 
season. 


Jon  Morris  Earns 

All-American 

Honors 


Diver  Jon  Morris  was  named 
to  the  Ail-American  Team  fol- 
lowing his  performance  at  the 
1996  NCAA  Division  III 
Swimming  &  Owing  Cham- 
pionships held  March  21-23 
in  Atlanta. 

Morris  scored  353.35 
points  in  the  one-meter  div- 
ing, and  from  the  three-meter 
board,  362.2  points,  which 
were  for  the  two  days,  the  most 
points  scored  by  any  freshman 
diver.  With  his  totals, 
Sewanee  as  a  team  finished 
41st  in  the  nation  out  of  the 
72  other  schools  which  had 
qualifying  athletes. 

Morris,  from  Berea,  Ky., 
became  the  first  Sewanee  diver 
to  be  named  Ail-American. 
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If  the  postal 
service  can  find 

"SUAMI 

university,"  can 
we  doubt  God's 

LOVE  AND 

SUSTAINING  POWER 

WILL  DO  LIKEWISE 

WHOEVER  OR 

WHEREVER  WE  ARE? 


A  Sense  of  Where  and  Who  We  Are 

Three  recent  experiences  have  caused  me  to  reflect  on 
Sewanee's  place  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  world. 
Two  of  these  conversations  raised  fundamental  doubts 
about  identity  and  recognition,  indeed  about  our  very 
existence. 

Last  winter  I  called  a  diocese  out  West  to  speak  with 
the  bishop  about  a  possible  position  for  a  senior  stu- 
dent. The  bishop  was  away,  so  I  told  his  secretary  my 
name,  said  I  was  the  dean  at  the  seminary  at  Sewanee, 
and  asked  her  to  have  him  call  when  he  returned.  She 
asked  me  what  kind  of  seminary  Sewanee  was.  I  might 
have  said  "good"  or  "Christian"  or  "southern,"  but  I 
settled  for  "Episcopal."  Her  follow-up  question  chal- 
lenged me:  "I've  never  heard  of  it,"  she  said.  "Are  you 
sure  it's  an  Episcopal  seminary?"  I  assured  her  that  we 
were,  in  what  I  hope  was  a  sufficiently  calm  and  non- 
defensive  tone. 

Almost  the  exact  same  conversation  occurred  a  few 
weeks  later,  this  time  with  one  of  the  official  national 
church  agencies  at  "815"  (the  Episcopal  Church  Center, 
815  Second  Avenue,  New  York) .  I  have  no  desire  to  take 
a  gratuitous  swipe  at  the  many  dedicated  and  helpful 
church  administrators  there  (many  of  them  good 
friends  to  me  and  to  Sewanee);  but  for  someone  there 
not  to  recognize  the  name  of  one  of  the  church's  own 
official  seminaries  wounded  my  institutional  pride  a 
little  bit.  After  all,  Sewanee  has  made  a  fairly  significant 
impact  on  Episcopal  Church  history  for  more  than  a 
century. 

Reassurance  came  from  a  perhaps  unlikely  source: 
the  United  States  Postal  Service.  A  seminary  faculty 
member  received  a  postcard  ffom  two  friends  in  New 
Zealand.  It  was  addressed  to:  Doctor  Christopher  Bryan, 
Suami  (That's  how  it  sounds!)  University,  Nr.  Chattanooga 
TENNESSEE,  U.  S.  A.  One  false  postal  trail  suggested 
"Knoxville?"  But  then  some  wise  clerk  or  carrier  wrote 
"Try  Sewanee,  TN  37375,"  and  the  card  duly  arrived. 

We  had  not  become  an  Episcopalian  Brigadoon,  van- 
ishing into  the  fog  for  a  hundred  years.  We  were  not 
lost.  Someone  had  heard  of  us  and  believed  we  existed. 
I  will  not  comment  on  the  possible  implications  of  an 
Episcopal  seminary  being  called  "suami." 

These  experiences  were  salutary,  amusing,  irritating, 
and  humbling.  They  put  into  proper  perspective  some 
of  our  occasionally  excessive  pious  and  self-important 
talk  about  the  Mountain  ("hardly  a  foothill,"  Colorado 
friends  remind  me).  They  illustrate  the  ignorance  and 
provincialism  that  limit  all  human  communication  and 
perspectives,  urban  and  rural,  mountain  and  valley, 
middle  Tennessee  and  mid-town  Manhattan. 

Most  of  all,  they  have  helped  me  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  some  of  the  wonderful  churches,  priests,  and  lay- 
folk  whom  we  are  serving  through  the  new  Center  for 


Ministry  in  Small  Churches.  The  center  was  conceived 
by  Bishop  Herlong  (with  the  support  of  Bishops  Tharp 
and  Coleman  and  the  School  of  Theology),  developed 
by  a  task-force  led  by  Dr.  Paul  Teschan  and  some  of  us 
here  in  Sewanee,  and  is  directed  by  the  Rev.  Dennis 
Campbell.  It  seeks  to  celebrate,  encourage,  advise,  and 
when  necessary  help  restore  the  identity  and  sense  of 
purpose  of  some  small  churches,  both  in  the  country- 
side and  in  the  inner  cities.  These  churches  often  have 
made  and  are  making  a  great  witness  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  they  also  often  struggle  with  identity,  finances, 
and  morale,  and  with  attracting,  affording,  and  keeping 
priests.  The  Episcopal  Church  is  now  planning  to  cel- 
ebrate the  "Year  of  the  Small  Church."  Perhaps  our  cen- 
ter and  this  recognition  will  help  these  important  con- 
gregations to  feel  less  "forgotten"  than  in  the  past. 

There  is  always  more  than  enough  ministry  to  be 
done,  whoever  and  wherever  we  are:  "on  Broadway," 
"inside  the  Beltway,"  "in  the  French  Quarter,"  even  no 
doubt  in  "Margaritaville"  or  "Old  Hong  Kong."  There  is 
also  much  to  be  done  in  and  from  these  beautiful  Ten- 
nessee hills,  in  towns,  villages,  and  "hollers,"  indeed 
wherever  even  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
Christ's  name. 

An  old  gospel  hymn  urges  us  all  to  "Brighten  the 
Corner  Where  You  Are."  Another  reminds  us  that  God's 
"eye  is  on  the  sparrow,  and  I  know  He  watches  me." 
Even  if  no  one  hears  of  us,  God  delights  in  the  minis- 
tries we  try  to  live  out  faithfully.  No  one  is  too  remote 
and  isolated  or  too  lost  in  the  crush  of  the  city  to  be 
beyond  the  grace  and  blessings  of  the  Lord.  If  the  postal 
service  can  find  "Suami  Lhriversity,"  can  we  doubt  God's 
love  and  sustaining  power  will  do  likewise  whoever  or 
wherever  we  are? 

We  should  take  joy  and  strength  from  the  place 
where  God's  providence  or  our  choices  or  mere  chance 
have  settled  us.  We  should  take  pleasure  in  the  beauty 
that  can  be  found  anywhere  and  in  the  people  with 
whom  we  live  and  work  and  have  our  being,  even  the 
difficult  ones  and  ones  who  don't  always  do  things  our 
way.  No  place,  no  task,  no  life  is  unimportant  or  too 
small  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  May  "Suami"  always  be 
aware  and  remind  others  of  that  fundamental  truth,  es- 
pecially on  those  days  we  or  they  are  feeling  particularly 
insecure  and  unappreciated.  Basking  in  the  love  of 
God,  we  should  daily  "brighten  the  corner"  wherever  we 
are. 

The  Very  Rev'd  Dr  Guy  Fitch  Lytle  III 

Dean 
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Mr.  Robert  A.  Holloway 
5675  Sandalwood  Drive 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70806 

■  60-year  Reunion 
October  18-20,  1996 

Robert  Holloway,  a  builder 
based  in  Baton  Rouge,  was 
inducted  into  the  Louisiana 
Hall  of  Fame  in  New  Or- 
leans on  Jan.  11,  1996.  He  is 
the  sixth  person  to  receive 
this  honor  from  the  Louisi- 
ana Home  Builders  Associa- 
tion. Holloway  and  a 
partner  developed  the  first 
subdivision  for  low-  and 
middle-income  families 
under  a  federal  program  in 
the  late  1950s. 
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Mr.  John  P.  Guerry 
1000  West  Brow  Road 
Lookout  Mountain,  TN  37350 

John  Caldwell  and  his  wife, 
Helena,  of  Lake  Wales,  F!a., 
returned  to  Sewanee  last 
spring.  He  served  as  interim 
director  of  the  DOCC  pro- 
gram offered  by  the  School 
of  Theology  as  a  Christian 
education  program  de- 
signed to  build  community 
in  parishes. 
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Mr.  Richard  B.  Doss 
5555  Del  Monte  #1007 
Houston,  TX  77056 

Baker  Turner  Jr.  is  teaching 
government  and  economics 
at  Coast  Episcopal  High 
School  in  Pass  Christian, 
Miss. 
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Dr.  Angus  W.  Graham  Jr. 
8012  1st  Avenue,  West 
Bradenton,  FL  34209 

■  45-year  Reunion 
October  18-20,  1996 

Jim  Bell  is  still  ministering 
to  his  small  parish  in 
Jefferson,  Texas.  Dorsey 
Boult  lives  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. He  and  his  wife, 
Pam,  did  lots  of  traveling 
this  past  year,  including 


trips  to  Norway  and  Egypt 
and  backpacking  in  the 
Grand  Canyon.  Charles 
Hall  and  his  wife,  Mary  Lou, 
have  moved  into  a  new 
house  in  Houston.  He  is  still 
practicing  law,  but  is  wind- 
ing down  toward  retire- 
ment. Wallace  Hall  is  still 
living  in  Nashville  and  prac- 
ticing internal  medicine, 
planning  "never  to  retire." 
Presbyterian  cleric  Lacy 
Harwell  has  retired  and 
returned  to  farming  in  Flo- 
rence, S.C.  He  lives  at  the 
Rankin  family  estate,  a  con- 
tinuously working  southern 
plantation  since  the  1850s. 
Maurice  Heartfield  traveled 
to  England  and  France  this 
past  fall.  He  also  has  a  new 
house  in  Bethesda,  Mel. 
Dick  Leche  is  now  living  in 
Sharpsburg,  Ga.,  due  to 
company  transfer.  Loren 
Mead  retired  as  head  of  the 
Alban  Institute,  which  he 
founded  in  1974,  but  con- 
tinues to  teach  and  consult. 
Mike  Wheeler  and  his  wife, 
Stephanie,  do  extensive 
traveling  and  somehow  still 
find  time  to  work.  He  does 
live  broadcasting  a  few  days 
a  week  on  the  state-wide 
radio  service  for  the  blind. 
Karl  Woltersdorf  is  active  in 
his  church  and  community 
in  Alpharetta,  Ga.  He  and 
his  wife,  Nancy,  saw  much 
of  Europe  and  Israel  this 
past  year. 
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Mr.  Paul  J.  Greeley 
1144  Turnberry  Lane 
Wilmington,  NC  28405 

Ross  B.  Clark 

335  Riverbluff  Place,  #1 

Memphis,  TN  38103 

Since  retiring  in  1994  as 
editor  of  the  Arkansas  Edu- 
cator, Don  Murphy  Jr.  has 
written  a  history  of  the 
Texarkana  Country  Club, 
which  is  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished. 


Sewanee's  Greatest  Philosopher 

by  Jim  Bratton,  C'52 

President,  of  the  Associated  Alumni 


Jim  Bratton 


"Who  is  Willie  Six?" 

That  question  from  an  alumnus  of  the  '80s, 
prompted  by  the  header  to  my  last  column, 
strongly  suggested  to  me  that  the  shared  body 
of  traditions  and  memories  we  like  to  claim  as 
Sewanee  alumni  may  not  be  as  pervasively 
shared  and  enduringly  passed  on  as  one  would  like,  or  as  they  ought  to  be. 

For  the  record,  for  those  who  don't  know,  and  in  woefully  inadequate 
fashion,  Willie  Six  was  the  legendary  trainer  of  generations  of  Sewanee  ath- 
letic teams  who  served  the  University  over  some  five  decades  during  the  early 
and  middle  years  of  this  century  (Some  very  senior  alumni  may  recall  hav- 
ing first  known  him  as  "Big  Six.")  It  is  fair  to  say  that,  during  his  era,  he  prob- 
ably was  the  most  widely  —  and  instantly  —  recognized  representative  of  this 
University  as  he  took  the  playing  field  with  the  teams  and  coaches,  wearing 
his  purple  jersey  emblazoned  with  the  number  "6." 

Willie  saw  some  good  times  and  some  not-so-good  times  with  his  teams 
—  probably  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.  But  his  faith  never  wavered 
and  his  hope  never  died.  Toward  the  end,  the  University  honored  this  icon 
with  "Willie  Six  Day."  During  the  course  of  the  festivities,  Willie  was  asked, 
"What's  your  favorite  team?"  Willie's  answer  was,  "I  guess  it's  the  one  that's 
coming  up."  What  powerful  words  for  an  institution,  or  an  individual,  to  live 
by!  Among  all  the  great  teachers  that  I  associate  with  the  Mountain,  I  rank 
Willie  Six  as  perhaps  Sewanee's  greatest  philosopher. 

As  president  of  the  Associated  Alumni,  I  am  eager  to  work  with  my  fellow 
alumni  and  the  officials  of  the  University  for  the  good  of  the  University  that's 
coming  up,  and  of  the  association  of  alumni  that's  coming  up. 

As  I  tried  to  indicate  in  my  last  column,  major  focus  in  the  near  term  of 
the  Associated  Alumni  "that's  coming  up"  will  be  to  increase  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  interaction  between  alumni  and  the  University  —  to  get  more 
alumni  to  "buy  into"  the  activities  of  the  Associated  Alumni,  and  into  the 
ongoing  life  of  the  University. 

A  highly  positive  demonstration  that  this  process  already  is  on  its  way  was 
the  annual  Senior  Dinner  on  April  29,  1996.  Breaking  all  records  for 
Sewanee,  the  class  of  1996,  with  more  than  77  percent  participation,  pledged 
more  than  $9,500  to  the  Sewanee  Annual  Fund  (and  those  numbers 
coninue  to  grow  as  this  column  goes  to  press).  That's  the  class  of  alumni 
that's  coming  up.  They  know  about  Willie  Six,  and  they  are  excited  about  the 
University  that's  coming  up.  They  are  not  leaving  the  University,  except  per- 
haps in  a  geographic  sense,  just  entering  a  new  dimension  of  a  continuing 
relationship.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  them  and  with  all  of  you. 

I  want  to  hear  your  ideas  about  what  you  want  for  and  from  the  Associ- 
ated Alumni,  and  the  University,  and  what  you  are  willing  to  do  about  your 
wants.  Write,  call,  and/or  come  by  to  see  me  at  Suite  3100,  Promenade  II, 
1230  Peach  tree  Street,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30309,  404/815-3510  (office), 
fax:  404-815-3509  or  63  N.  Muscogee  Avenue,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30305, 
404-237-9781  (home). 
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Small  versions  of  the 
Sewanee  Tiger  that 
occupies  the  lobby  of 
the  Fowler  Center  can 
now  be  purchased  by 
Sewanee  friends.  Cre- 
ated by  Mariah  J.  Kirby- 
Smith,  these  limited 
edition  pieces  are 
selling  for  $280.  Re- 
quests for  special  num- 
bered editions  will  be 
considered. 

Those  interested 
persons  can  contact 
Ms.  Kirby-Smith  at  3 
Tupelo  Place,  Camden, 
SC  29020. 


Mr.  Robert  R.  Webb 
P.O.  Box  6108 
Louisville.  AT  40206 

Sandy  D'AJemberte  and  his 
wife,  Patsy,  live  in  Tallahas- 
see. Fla.,  where  Sandy  has 
been  the  president  of 
Florida  State  University  for 
the  past  three  years. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wheeler Jervis 
1013  Catalpa  Lane 
NaperviUe,  IL  60540 

W.  A.  Kimbrough  Jr.,  a  law- 
yer in  Mobile,  Ala.,  is  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the 
Mobile  Bar  Association  dur- 
ing 1996.  A.  Brooks  Parker 
is  the  new  vice  president  for 
university  relations  and  de- 
velopment at  Tennessee 
State  University  in  Nash- 
ville. 
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Norman  McSwain  lives  and 
works  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
where  he  serves  as  police 
surgeon  for  the  city's  police 
department,  runs  a  private 
practice,  serves  on  staffs  at 
Charity  Hospital  and 
Tulane  Medical  Center,  and 
is  a  professor  with  the 
Tulane  Department  of  Sur- 
gerv.  Edmund  B.  Stewart 
returned  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  June,  1995  after 
completing  a  3-year  assign- 
ment as  a  Distinguished 
Visiting  Professor  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  In  January, 
1996  he  left  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  started 
a  small  company,  Rare  Book 
Republishers  of  Merrifield 
Va.,  which  has  three  rare 
books  and  manuscripts 
scheduled  for  release  dur- 
ing the  next  year.  The  first, 
due  out  in  June,  is  an  1832 
cooking  encyclopedia  which 
contains  over  2,500  recipes 
and  explanations  about 
preserving  various  meats 
and  vegetables.  The  next, 
due  out  in  July,  is  a  reprint- 


ing of  an  1829  engraving  of 
Thomas  Jefferson's  draft  of 
the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, with  notations  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  and 
John  Adams. 


Mr.  Howard  W.  Harrison  Jr. 
435  Spring  Mill  Road 
Villanova,PA  19085 

Thomas  Britt  is  an  English 
professor  and  the  coordina- 
tor of  college  preparatory 
English  at  Valencia  Commu- 
nity College  in  Orlando, 
Fla. 
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Michael  DeBakey  is  the 

president  and  CEO  of  the 
RECEPTOUR  Group,  the 
largest  receptive  tour  com- 
pany in  Peru.  He  is  also 
exporting  600  tons  of  green 
asparagus  a  year  from  his 
farm  in  Lima,  and  raising 
and  breeding  Peruvian  Paso 
horses.  Thomas  A.  Gaskin 
III,  who  practices  surgical 
oncology  and  general  sur- 
gery in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
has  been  designated  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Army's  First 
Special  Forces  Regiment. 
This  past  August,  Dan  Wil- 
son, director  of  the  New 
Orleans  Public  Libraiy, 
earned  a  master's  degree  in 
public  administration  from 
the  University  of  New  Or- 
leans. He  is  also  an  adjunct 
professor  at  LSU  Graduate 
School,  teaching  courses  on 
management,  collection 
development,  and  public 
libraries. 
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Col.  Jack  A.  Roysterjr. 
1880  Shellbrook  Drive 
Huntsville,  AL  35806 

Larry  Moore  lives  in  Santa 
Monica,  Calif,  and  teaches 
math  and  science  at  St. 
Mark's  Episcopal  School  in 
Downey.  Charles  Tisdale, 
English  professor  at  the 
University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Greensboro,  has 
been  elected  faculty  senate 
chair. 


Mr.  Douglas  J.  Milne 
4595  Lexington  Avenue 
Jacksonville,  FL  32210 

Wilson  Wyatt  of  Bethesda, 
Md.,  is  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Actuaries  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Mr.  John  Day  Peakejr. 
159  Roberts  Street 
Mobile,  AL  36604 

■  30-year  Reunion 
October  18-20,  1996 

Eric  James  Whitesell  is  a 
registered  U.S.  patent  agent 
with  the  Naval  Research  and 
Development  Center  in  San 
Diego,  Calif. 
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Cdr.  Albert  S.  Polk  1IL 
2101  Harbor  Drive 
Annapolis,  MD  21401 

Frank  Gummey  III  is  the 
City  Attorney  in  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.,  In  October,  he 
was  elected  as  first  vice 
president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Municipal  Lawyers 
Association.  Sam  Moss,  the 
dean  of  studies  and  college 
guidance  at  Darlington 
School  in  Rome,  Ga.,  has 
been  elected  president  of 
the  Southern  Association  of 
College  Admission  Counse- 
lors. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Sidney  Rue 
124  Ryan  Avenue 
Mobile,  AL  36607 

Serving  most  recently  as 
ambassador  to  the  Central 
African  Republic,  The  Hon. 
Bob  Gribbin  was  sworn  in  as 
U.S.  ambassador  to  Rwanda 
on  Dec.  22,  1995. 
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Mr.  Dennis  M.  Hall 

2919  Momington  Drive,  NW 

Atlanta,  GA  30327 

J.  Robert  Brown  has  been 
appointed  a  Fellow  in  the 
Center  for  Ethics  in  the 
Professions  at  Emory  Uni- 


versity, where  he  will  be 
working  in  medical  ethics. 
He  continues  to  celebrate 
mass  weekly  and  provides 
pro  bono  legal  services  to 
the  poor  as  a  volunteer  with 
Georgia  Legal  Services.  A. 
Rhett  Taber  has  established 
the  new  law  firm  of  Olive, 
Taber  &  Owens,  P.A.,  in 
Bloomington,  Minn.  He  is 
vice  president  of  the  Minne- 
sota Canoe  Association. 
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Mr.  John  W.  Tonissen 
3700  Merrifield  Road 
Charlotte,  NC  28211 

Allen  Tate  Wood  of  Oak- 
land, Calif,  is  the  adult  edu- 
cation instructor  for  the 
California  Department  of 
Corrections  in  the  Star  Pro- 
gram at  Santa  Ritajail  in 
Dublin,  Calif.  The  Star  Pro- 
gram is  a  drug  and  alcohol 
rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion course  for  state  parole 
violators. 
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Mr.  Herndon  Inge  HI 
2153  Ashland  Place  Avenue 
Mobile,  AL  36607 

■   25-year  Reunion 
October  18-20,  1996 

Dick  Lodge  is  an  attorney 
with  Bass,  Barry  &  Sims  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  He  is  the 
new  chair  of  the  Nashville 
Sports  Authority  Commis- 
sion, which  will  guide  the 
arrival  of  the  Houston  Oil- 
ers to  Nashville  as  they  oc- 
cupy a  new  football  stadium. 
Fitz  McAden  is  the  new  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  the  Island 
Packet,  the  local  newspaper 
at  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 
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Mr.  N.  Pendleton  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Road 
Richmond,  VA  23229 

Bayard  Snowden,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Wilkinson  & 
Snowden,  Inc.,  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Boys  Club 
of  Memphis'  Central  Board 
of  Directors. 
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Steven  Graham  and  his 

brother,  Mike  (C'76),  run 
Graham  &  Co.,  a  commer- 
cial real  estate  company  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  John 
Weatherly  and  his  family 
have  moved  to  Alexandria, 
Va.,  where  John  is  serving  as 
parish  priest  in  Prince 
George's  County. 
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Martin  Tilsonjr. 

508  Broadland  Road,  NW 

Atlanta,  GA  30342 

John  Camp  III  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  Wafra,  a  New  York- 
based  asset  management 
firm  which  manages  in  ex- 
cess of  one  billion  dollars  in 
publicly  traded  equity  and 
fixed  income  securities. 
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Mr.  Robert  Coleman  III 
341  Pimlico  Road 
Greenville,  SC  29607 

Humphreys  McGee  of 

Greenville,  Miss.,  is  the  new 
customer  relations  manager 
for  Farmers  Grain  Termi- 
nal. 
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Mr.  Richard  Dew 
4325  Ball  Camp  Pike 
Knoxville,  TN  37921 

■   20th-year  Reunion 
October  18-20,  1996 

Kevin  Harper  lives  in 

Tampa,  Fla.,  where  he  is  a 
key  account  representative 
for  Nike,  Inc.  Tzvi  (Herb) 
Jacobs  has  just  published  a 
book  entitled  Truths  Re- 
vealed: Modern  Stories  of 
Miracles  and  Faith.  He  works 
at  Sandoz  Pharmaceuticals 
Corporation  and  lives  in 
Morristown,  NJ. 


Nora  Frances  McRae 
1515  North  Stale  Street 
Jackson,  MS  39202 

James  Bradford  and  his 

wife,  Lyn,  have  a  baby  girl, 
born  in  February.  They  live 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  where 
James  is  an  attorney  with 
Balch  and  Bingham. 
Charles  J.  Nabit,  co-pub- 
lisher of  Maryland  maga- 
zine, purchased  Mid-Atlantic 
magazine  in  late  December. 
It  is  a  travel  and  leisure 
magazine  that  circulates 
from  New  Jersey  to  North 
Carolina.  Charles  lives  in 
Baltimore. 
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R.  Philip  Carpenter 
1465  Northtake  Drive 
Jackson,  MS  39211-2138 

Elliott  Harrigan  and  his 

wife,  Terrell,  had  their  third 
daughter,  Terrell  Ravenel, 
on  Sept.  1,  1995.  Elliott  is 
associated  with  Southern 
Capitol  Corporation  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Historic  Rich- 
mond. 
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Rebecca  Sims 
Route  1  Box  290 
Ambrose,  GA  31512 

Linda  Todd  Buikema  and 

her  husband,  Todd,  live  in 
Weybridge,  Surrey,  En- 
gland. Chap  Jackson  and  his 
wife,  Kathy,  have  a  daugh- 
ter, Sherry  Alexander,  born 
Jan.  2,  1996.  Thejacksons 
live  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Navy  Cmdr.  John  Ross  is 
currently  halfway  through  a 
six-month  overseas  deploy- 
ment to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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Suzanne  DeWalt 
1066  Old  Gate  Road 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15235 

Mary  Warner  Blount  and 

her  husband,  Steve  (C'81), 
have  a  daughter,  Emily 
Perry,  born  Nov.  18,  1995. 


They  live  in  Sewanee  where 
Steve  is  an  assistant  district 
attorney  in  the  12th  Judicial 
Districe  of  Tennessee  and 
Mary  is  the  associate  direc- 
tor of  alumni  relations.  Dr. 
Terry  Bonner  received  his 
N.D.  degree  from  the  Na- 
tional College  of  Naturo- 
pathic Medicine  in  June 
1995.  He  lives  in  Portland, 
Ore.  Martha  Cook  works  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin 
researc  h  i  n  g  as troc  u  1 1  u  re . 
She  had  an  experiment 
aboard  the  space  shuttle 
Columbia  flight  in  Septem- 
ber 1995.  James  Wilson  Jr., 
who  is  counsel  to  Medical 
Innovations  in  Houston, 
Texas,  has  a  son,  born  in 
October  1995. 
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Brent  T.  Minor 
2910  Sycamore  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22305 

■    1 5-year  Reunion 
October  18-20,  1996 

Lisa  McDonough  Howick 

and  her  husband,  Tom, 
have  a  fourth  child,  a 
daughter,  Lucy  Virginia, 
born  April  5,  1996.  The 
Howicks  live  in  Gorham, 
Maine.  John  Colin 
Hungerpiller  and  his  wife, 
Jeanne,  have  a  six-month 
old  daughter.  They  live  in 
Savannah,  Ga.  Anne 
Rudolph  Kyle  and  her  hus- 
band. Drew,  have  a  third 
daughter,  Lynn,  born  July 
1 1 ,  1995.  David  Wirtes  and 
his  wife,  Emily,  have  a  son, 
Joseph  David,  born  on  Jan. 
31,  1996.  They  live  in 
Fairhope,  Ala. 


The  Gift  of  Sight 


Dr.  John  Perm's  research  on  a  condition  known  as 
retinopathy  of  prematurity,  or  ROP,  is  bringing  the 
medical  world  a  step  closer  to  understanding  and 
treating  difficulties  faced  by  premature  babies. 
Penn,  C'78,  is  associate  professor  of  ophthalmology 
and  anatomy  and  the  director  of  the  Arkansas  Cen- 
ter for  Eye  Research  at  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

In  most  neonatal  units,  oxygen  is  given  intermit- 
tently to  premature  babies  as  therapy  for  underde- 
veloped lungs.  Studies  have  shown  that  periods  of 
oxygen  starvation  can  cause  many  natural  responses, 
one  of  which  promotes  inappropriate  growth  of  the 
eye's  blood  vessels.  The  blood  vessels  can  rupture, 
scar  over,  and  contract,  creating  enough  tension  to 
cause  the  retina  to  detach  from  the  wall  of  the  eye. 
This  can,  even  with  costly  surgery,  lead  to  lost  sight 
in  a  child's  eye. 

Penn  maintains  that  baby  rats  given  constant  oxy- 
gen have  less  abnormal  blood  vessel  growth  in  the 
eye  than  do  rats  whose  oxygen  administration  varies. 
In  a  national  study,  premature  infants  will  be  treated 
by  a  novel  apparatus  developed  by  Penn  and  his  col- 
leagues. The  new  system  will  automatically  regulate 
the  delivery  of  oxygen  to  stabilize  levels  in  the  lungs, 
blood,  and  retina. 

Penn's  efforts  were  recently  rewarded  by  Re- 
search to  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  the 
world's  largest  voluntary  organization  supporting 
eye  research.  RPB  granted  Dr.  Penn  and  eight  other 
scientists  the  Lew  R.  Wasserman  Merit  Award,  a 
$50,000  gift  based  upon  outstanding  contributions 
to  vision  research. 

Future  Sewanee  graduates  are  also  benefiting 
from  Dr.  Penn's  work.  He  has,  for  the  past  several 
years,  maintained  a  close  connection  to  Sewanee  by 
hosting  an  undergraduate  in  his  Little  Rock  labora- 
tory each  summer  for  a  10-week  research  experi- 
ence. 

— Mary  Webster,  C'93 


The  University  of  the  South 
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Sheri  Clouser  Cody  lives  in 
LaGrange,  Ga.,  and  is  the 
director  of  behavioral 
health  at  the  Bradley  Cen- 
ter, a  psychiatric  hospital  in 
Columbus.  Robin  Friend 
lias  been  named  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  New- 
port Beach-based  HMO 
California.  She  lives  in  Ful- 
lerton,  Calif.  Cathy  Pollard 
Schaibly  is  the  owner  of 
Cathy's  Clippings,  a  lawn 
and  landscaping  business  in 
Holiday,  Fla.  Kristin 
Summerlin  married  Glenn 
Willis  on  Dec.  15,  1995,  in 
their  new  home  of  North 
Pole,  Alaska.  Kristin  is  a 
goldsmith's  apprentice  in 
nearby  Fairbanks.  David 
Terry  lives  in  Durham,  N.C., 
and  divides  his  time  be- 
tween teaching  English  in 
the  summers,  writing,  and 
illustrating.  An  illustrator      l 
for  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  he  has  been  fea- 
tured in  Duke  Museum's 
"Emerging  Artists  Show," 
and  published  three  book 
covers. 


Want  to  Reach  Out  to  Sewanee 
Today?  Charge  Your  Gift 


Recognizing  the  wishes  and  needs  of  Sewanee 
donors,  the  Office  of  University  Relations  will 
accept  VISA  or  Master  Card  credit  cards  as  a 
method  of  payment  for  gifts  to  the  University. 

Information  can  be  recorded  via  written  docu- 
mentation, a  live  voice  on  the  telephone,  or  in 
person.  The  Office  of  Annual  Giving  will  handle 
the  recording  of  all  pertinent  information  and 
obtaining  authorization  of  the  gift. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  charge 
your  gift  to  the  University,  feel  free  to  contact  the 
Office  of  Annual  Giving  at  1-800-367-1179.  Please 
remember  that  the  fiscal  year  ends  on  June  30, 
1996. 


Stewart  A.  W.  Low 
215  Homer  Avenue 
Vorhees,  NJ  08043 

Chris  Ausley  Carlson,  of 

Sewanee,  Term.,  is  teaching 
at  Franklin  County  High 
School.  Carole  Nelson 
Kirkland  and  her  husband, 
Tim,  have  a  daughter, 
Cathleen  Frances,  born  Jan. 
27,  1996.  They  live  in  Nash- 
ville, Term.,  where  Carole  is 
the  executive  director  of 
the  Juvenile  Diabetes  Foun- 
dation. 
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Anne  Freels  Bleynat 
109  Westwood  Road 
Asheville,  NC  28804 

Elizabeth  Brown  Moore  and 

her  husband,  Chris,  live  in 
Atlanta,  where  Elizabeth  is 
the  director  of  product  de- 
velopment at  Interface/ 
Prince  Street. 
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Laurie  Janett  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Road 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

John  Sims  Baker  has  been 
ordained  a  Catholic  priest. 
Along  with  parish  work, 
he's  also  been  teaching  at 
Father  Ryan  High  School  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Tammy 
Belcher  finished  her  MS  at 
Columbia  University  and  is 
working  with  public  school 
children  with  disabilities 
and  geriatric  residents  of  a 
nursing  home.  She  lives  in 
New  York  City.  Shap  and 
Beth  Garcia  Boyd  have 
moved  back  to  Sewanee 
where  Shap  is  an  assistant 
football  coach  and  Beth  is 
the  coordinator  of  special 
events  and  trustee  relations 
at  Sewanee.  Elizabeth 
Broom  Cleveland  and  her 
husband,  Bobbv,  have 
moved  to  Macon,  Ga. 
Halsey  Cook  and  his  wife, 
Michele,  have  moved  from 
France  to  Italy.  He  is  still 
the  European  marketing 
director  for  Carrier.  Kim- 
berly  Crouch  is  the  assistant 
director  of  admissions  at 
Northwestern  University  in 
Chicago.  Angela  Parrott 


Deatsch  clerks  for  a  federal 
judge  in  Los  Angeles.  Jed 
DeHaven  and  his  wife, 
Melanie,  were  married  at  St. 
Luke's  Chapel  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  on  Dec.  2,  1995. 
Larry  Domenico  and  his 
wife,  Karen,  have  a  son, 
William  Emerson,  born  Oct. 
25,  1995.  They  live  in 
Chamblee,  Ga.,  where  Larry 
is  a  new  partner  at  his  law 
firm.  Duncan  Elliott  and  his 
wife,  Laurie,  have  a  new 
daughter.  They  live  in  At- 
lanta where  Duncan  works 
in  public  relations.  Peter 
Evett  and  his  wife,  Julie 
Sandel,  have  taken  a  sab- 
batical from  law  practice 
and  are  teaching  in  the  Dal- 
las public  schools  with  at- 
risk  kids.  Jay  Faires,  the 
president  of  Mammoth 
Records  in  New  York  City, 
just  financed  his  first  fea- 
ture length  film  tentatively 
entitled  Old  Habits  to  be 
released  in  the  fall.  Doug 
Fuqua  got  his  master's  de- 
gree in  archaeology  last 
spring  in  Japan  and  is  now 
finishing  up  his  master's  in 
Asian  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii.  William  Gage 
Jr.,  is  an  attorney  with  Buck, 
Keenan  &  Owens,  L.L.P.  in 
Houston,  where  he  still 
handles  commercial  litiga- 
tion. Ann  Herpel  graduated 
from  Yale  University  in  May 
1995  with  a  master's  degree 
in  religion  and  feminist 
studies.  She  is  pursuing  her 
Ph.D.  in  ethics  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York  City.  David  Laird 
is  back  in  school  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  studying  fi- 
nance and  hoping  to  use  his 
skills  for  financing  environ- 
mental protection  and  con- 
servation. Libby  Trimpe 
Lewis  lives  with  her  hus- 
band,Jim  (C'81),  in 
Walterboro,  S.C.  She  is 
working  part-time  on  a 
weekly  newspaper  column 
called  "Pennywise,"  which 
she  writes  with  Mary  Lou 
Dunn-Rankin  (C84).  Lib 
Craver  McAlister  and  her 
husband,  Mark  (C84),  live 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  where 
she  is  the  proud  mother  of 
three.  Charles  Nunley  Jr. 
and  family  moved  into  a 
new  house  in  Rockvale, 
Tenn.,  in  November  1995. 
Paige  Powell,  of  Hai  risburg, 


Va.,  is  an  associate  professor 
of  psychology  at  James 
Madison  University.  LeeAnn 
Hunter  Ramey  and  her  hus- 
band, Joe,  have  a  daughter, 
Emma  Katherine,  born  on 
July  30,  1995.  They  live  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  where 
LeeAnn  is  a  graphic  de- 
signer. Tina  Rose  lives  in 
Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  where 
she  stays  busy  with  her  la- 
dies' retail  business  and  just 
recently  purchased  and 
renovated  a  1940s  home. 
Beth  Godwin  Sawyer  and 
her  husband.  Bob, have 
moved  to  Dallas,  Texas. 
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Read  van  de  Water 
2214  38th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  B.C.  20007 

■   10-year  Reunion 
October  18-20,  1996 

Mary  Bowron  Beasley  and 

her  husband,  Martin,  have  a 
daughter,  Mar)'  Stewart, 
born  Aug.  13,  1995.  They 
live  in  Birmingham  where 
Mary  works  for  AmSouth 
bank.  Steven  Dickerson  and 
his  wife,  Katrina  Allen,  have 
a  son,  Steven  Reid,  born 
Jan.  4,  1996.  They  live  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  where  Steven  is 
the  chief  resident  in  the 
University  of  South 
Florida's  department  of 
anesthesiology.  Hank 
Edwards  and  his  wife, 
Dawn,  have  a  son,  Robert 
Harvey  III,  born  on  Feb.  21, 
1996.  William  Edwards  mar- 
ried Mona  Byrkit  in  August 
1994.  They  live  in  Ankara, 
Turkey.  Robert  Glenn  and 
his  wife,  Karen,  have  a  baby 
daughter,  Rebecca  Ann.  The 
family  lives  in  Matthews,  S.C. 
John  Ham  married  Anchalee 
Chantaramougkol,  of 
Bangkok,  on  Dec.  7,  1995.  As 
of  March,  they  live  in 
Cholburi,  Thailand.  Thomas 
Lakeman,  of  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.,  left  Universal  Pic- 
tures last  year  to  join  in 
founding  Digital  Planet, 
one  of  the  leading  develop- 
ers of  commercial  content 
for  the  World  Wide  Web. 
They  created  websites  for 
such  Universal  films  as 
Casper,  Apollo  13,  and  Twelve 
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Monkeys.  This  year,  they're 
starting  a  new  division  to 
create  original  interactive 
entertainment. 
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Fox  Helms  Johnston  Jr. 
325  Park  Road 
Lookout  Mountain,  TN 
37450-1155 

Weston  Adams  has  left  the 
practice  of  law  and  is  doing 
graduate  work  in  history 
under  a  Milbauer  Fellow- 
ship at  the  University  of 
Florida  in  Gainesville. 
Stephen  Alvarez  is  a 
freelance  photographer  in 
Sewanee.   His  first  assign- 
ment for  National  Geographic 
will  be  published  in  June. 
The  story  is  called  "Peru's 
Ice  Maidens." 
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Kyle  Dice  Seage 
I    3007  Duval  #208  North 
Austin,  TX  78705 

Bill  Block  is  completing  his 
residency  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  in  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology  and  has 
accepted  a  fellowship  in 
maternal-fetal  medicine  at 
Wake  Forest  University's 
Bowman-Gray  College  of 
Medicine.  He  currently  lives 
in  Columbia,  S.C.  Allen 
Etheridge  is  finishing  his 
Ph.D.  coursework  in  En- 
glish. He  and  his  family  live 
in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 
Steverson  and  Bess  Hogan 
Moffat  live  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Bess  is  a  mechanical  engi- 
neer at  DSAtlantic,  and 
Steverson  is  completing  his 
Ph.D.  in  forest  resource 
policy  at  North  Carolina 
State  University.  Bill  and 
Joanne  Yoder  have  moved 
to  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  where 
Bill  was  promoted  to  presi- 
dent of  the  middle  Tennes- 
see region  for  Trans 
Financial  Bank. 


John  Patten  Guerryjr. 
175  Kenley  Court 
Marietta,  GA  30068 

Joy  Archer  Yeager 
5800  Woodxvay  #405 
Houston,  TX  77057 

Ian  Cabell  is  an  administra- 
tive specialist  with  Northern 
Telecom,  working  in 
graphic  design  for  the  train- 
ing and  development  de- 
partment. Lorraine 
Campbell  and  her  husband, 
Phillip  Meadows,  have  a 
son,  Benjamin  Warren, 
born  May  7,  1995.  She  has 
started  a  business  in 
Franklin,  Tenn.,  with  a 
friend  creating  and  market- 
ing hand-crafted  angels. 
Timothy  (C'90)  and  Cheryl 
Hawkins  Chesnut  live  in 
Shreveport,  La.,  where  she 
is  a  welfare  social  worker  for 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Stephen  Christie  and  his 
wife,  Laure,  have  a  daugh- 
ter, Caroline  Evans,  born 
June  8,  1995.  They  live  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  where 
Stephen  is  an  attorney. 
Kelly  Gardner  got  her 
master's  degree  in  journal- 
ism and  mass  communica- 
tion from  the  University  of 
Florida  last  May.  She  works 
as  a  news  editor  for  Tampa 
Bay  Online,  a  joint  venture 
between  the  Tampa  Tribune 
and  Prodigy.  David  Gilbert 
is  pursuing  a  Ph.D.  in  rheto- 
ric at  the  University  of 
Texas  in  Austin.  Beth  Day 
Good  and  her  husband, 
Jim,  live  in  Huntsville,  Ala., 
where  Beth  is  an  engineer 
with  McDonnell  Douglas. 
James  Hallock  and  his  wife, 
Michelle  Tujague  (C'90), 
have  moved  to  Metarie,  La., 
where  he  is  the  business 
banker  for  the  uptown  re- 
gion with  Hibernia  National 
Bank.  Jim  Hampson  and  his 
wife,  Jane,  live  in  St. 
Andrew's,  Scotland,  where 
Jim  is  working  on  his  Ph.D. 
in  reformation  history.  Su- 
san Louttit  Hardaway  and 
her  husband,  Jack,  have  a 
son,  John  Benjamin  V,  born 
March  15,  1995.  Matthew 
Henderson  is  a  financial 
analyst  for  Tenneco  Gas  in 
Houston,  Texas.  Amanda 
Johnson  is  working  for  the 


Peace  Corps  in 
Turkmenistan  in  central 
Asia.  Catherine  Hand  mar- 
ried Darren  Johnson  on 
June  10,  1995.  They  live  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Stephen 
Kenney  got  his  master's 
degree  in  kinesiology  from 
the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin  in  August  1995. 
Becky  Kuster  works  in  the 
estate  planning  area  of  Na- 
tional City  Trust  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  Eric  Love  married 
Karen  Franta  on  April  13, 
1996,  at  All  Saints'  Chapel 
in  Sewanee.  They  live  in  San 
Marcos,  Texas,  where  Eric  is 
pursuing  his  master's  de- 
gree in  theatre  arts.  Ashley 
Smith  Maag  lives  in 
Asheville,  N.C,  and  works 
at  the  Health  Adventure,  a 
health  and  sciences  mu- 
seum. Emily  Gary- 
McCormick  completed  her 
master's  degree  in  social 
work  last  June.  She  and  her 
husband,  Robert,  live  in 
Augusta,  Ga.  Tim  McLarty  is 
a  regional  merchandise 
manager  at  Macy's  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Elizabeth  McKay 
recently  finished  her 
master's  degree  in  organiza- 
tional development.  She 
and  her  husband  live  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Elizabeth 
Mebus  is  the  assistant  direc- 
tor of  membership  at  the 
Dallas  Museum  of  Art  in 
Dallas,  Texas.  Paige 
Whitman  Merkle  and  her 
husband,  Vincent,  have  a 
son,  Holt  Durham,  born 
Oct.  3,  1994.  Harriette 
Miles  married  Stephen 
Scarpero  in  May  1995,  a 
week  after  graduating  from 
medical  school.  The  two 
doctors  live  in  Metarie,  La., 
where  Harriette  is  doing  a 
residency  in  urology.  Laura 
Millard  is  the  editor  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
alumni  newsletter  at 
Vanderbilt  University.  She  is 
also  doing  freelance  writing 
in  the  Nashville  area.  Jerry 
Miller  lives  in  Mexico  City 
where  he  is  the  district  sales 
manager  of  the  Mexican 
affiliate  company  of  Dart 
Container,  a  multinational 
food  service  plastics  manu- 
facturer. Leanne  Miller  is  a 
marine  biologist  working  on 
developing  coral  reef  moni- 
toring programs  in  Georgia 
and  the  Florida  Keys.  Paul 


Proctor's  Hall  Press 


Announces  the  reissue  of  two  Sewanee  books 

by  Arthur  Ben  Chitty 

University  Historiographer 


Reconstruction  at  Sewanee  1857-1872 
|  This  book  covers  the  founding  of  the  University 
;    through    its   first  administration   under   Bishop 
1  Quintard,  ending  in  1872.  $15.00 

Sewanee  Sampler 
.:  Elizabeth  N.  Chitty  co-authored  this  delightfully 
,:!  informal  potpourri  of  toasts,  tales,  and  tidbits 
I  about  the  LTniversity.  $15.00 

Order  directly  from  the  publisher: 
Proctor's  Hall  Press 

P.O.  Box  856 
Sewanee,  TN  37375 
t|l  Specify  which  titles  and  how  many  of  each,  adding 
' ','.]  $2.50  for  shipping  for  the  total.     Please  make 
I  checks  payable  to  Proctor's  Hall  Press. 


Myers  is  now  with  SunTrust 
Bank  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Johanna  Oliver  received  her 
law  degree  last  May  and  is 
working  for  the  Inter- 
American  Court  of  Human 
Rights  of  the  OAS  in  Costa 
Rica.  Robb  Powell  married 
Kim  Rogers  on  Sept.  9, 
1995.  They  live  in  Grosse 
Pointe,  Mich.,  where  they 
both  work  at  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital. Sarah  Sitton  is  the  vice 
president  of  business  ser- 
vices of  The  Potomac 
Group,  Inc.,  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Wende  and  Reg 
Stambaugh  live  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  where 
Wende  was  promoted  to 
personnel  manager  of 
Broward  and  Palm  Beach 
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:er  Services 


The  Office  of  Career  Services  invites  alumni  to  use 
its  resources  to  further  their  career  development. 
Julie  King  Murphy,  C'89,  director  of  career  ser- 
vices, is  available  for  assistance  with  resumes  and 
other  correspondence  related  to  employment. 

The  office  provides  connections  to  other 
alumni  who  offer  career  advice  or  information 
about  job  openings.  Even  though  most  job 
postings  are  for  entry  level  positions,  the  office  has 
a  developing  bank  of  job  openings  which  may  be 
attractive  to  alumni  with  years  of  experience  in  a 
field. 

If  you  would  like  to  use  any  of  these  services  or 
if  you  have  suggestions  concerning  how  the  office 
might  service  alumni,  please  contact:  Julie  King 
Murphy  at  1-800-367-1179,  by  mail:  735  University 
Avenue,  Sewanee,  TN  37383-1000  or  email: 
jmurphy@sewanee.edu. 


Counties  at  NationsBank. 
Angela  Williams  Urquhart  is 
the  senior  project  editor  at 
Harcourt  Brace  College 
Publishers  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  Doug  Weidner  is 
studying  with  "The  Second 
City"  theater  in  Chicago 
and  is  a  member  of  "Imagi- 
nation Theater."  He  is  also 
writing  and  acting  for  a 
local  cable  access  show. 
Laura  McColley  van 
Assendelft  lives  in  Staunton, 
Va.,  where  she  is  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  political 
science  at  Mary  Baldwin 
College.  She  and  her  hus- 


band. Dirk,  bought  their 
first  house  in  May  1995. 
Teri  Neumann  Westerfeldt 
and  her  husband,  Robert, 
live  in  Washington,  D.C., 
where  Teri  is  an  arms  con- 
trol analyst  for  Science  Ap- 
plications International 
Corporation.  Joy  Archer 
Yeager  is  a  freelance  legal 
writer  and  editor  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 
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'90 


C.  Katy  Morrissey 

149  Central  Ave.,  Apt.  13 

Ridgefield  Park,  NJ  07660 

Jodi  Meadows  Moore  lives 
with  her  family  at  Dover  Air 
Force  Base  in  Delaware. 
Amanda  and  Stuart  Pierson 
have  a  daughter,  Mary 
Stewart,  born  Feb.  15,  1996. 
The  family  lives  in  The 
Plains,  Va.  Jodie  Ames 
Williford  and  her  husband, 
Andy,  have  a  son,  Andrew 
Blaine  Jr.,  born  Jan.  3,  1996. 
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Marsey  L  Waller 
3722  S.  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20007 

■    5-year  Reunion 
October  18-20,  1996 

Molly  Hood  Craig  and  her 

husband,  Steven,  have  a 
son,  Steven  Aubrey,  born 
Dec.  2,  1995.  They  live  in 
Charleston,  S.C.,  where 
Molly  is  a  lawyer  at  Hood 
Law  Firm.  Michael  Dunaway 
lives  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  where 
he  is  in  his  final  semester  at 
Cornell  University,  getting 
his  MBA.  C.  Bryant  Mackey 
works  for  CNN  Interna- 
tional Sports  as  an  associate 
producer  on  a  daily  sports 
show  called  "World  Sport." 
Jon  Meacham  is  the  senior 
editor  for  national  affairs  at 
Newsweek.  He  lives  in  New 
York  City.  Trayte 
Gassenheimer  Peters  lives 
in  Asheville,  N.C.,  where 
she  is  a  medical  physicist. 
Her  husband,  Mark  Peters, 
C'92,  still  lives  in  Florida 
but  will  join  Trayte  in  North 
Carolina  in  December.  Paul 
Sterne  is  a  first  year  semi- 
narian at  St.  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  Anglican  Theo- 
logical College  in  Berkeley, 
Calif. 


Kathryn  McDonald 
2970  Briarcliff  Road 
Birmingham,  AL  35223 

Mercedes  Boyle  married 
Matthew  Abramo  on  Sept. 
16,  1995.  They  live  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  where 
Mercedes  is  the  assistant 
front  office  manager  for  the 
AmWay  Grand  Plaza  Hotel. 
Tripp  Head  recently  got 
married  and  began  law 
school  at  Cumberland  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  DJ.  Holt, 
a  graduate  student  at 
Vanderbilt  Lhiiversity,  is 
singing  professionally  with 
the  Nashville  Opera  Asso- 
ciation. Wil  Mills  married 
Kathryn  Oliver  on  Dec.  30, 
1995,  in  Berkeley,  Calif 
Melissa  Simpson  Morehead 
lives  in  Spartanburg,  S.C., 
where  she  works  for 
Smithwork  Fine  Jewelry. 
Clay  Saunders  received  his 
master's  degree  in  interna- 
tional management  from 
the  American  Graduate 
School  of  International 
Business  (Thunderbird)  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  He  is  work- 
ing for  an  international 
trading  company  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  Katrien  van 
Assendelft  will  graduate  in 
May  from  Yale  Divinity 
School  with  a  master's  de- 
gree in  ethics  and  in  De- 
cember from  Yale  School  of 
Forestry  and  Environmental 
Studies  with  a  master's  de- 
gree in  ecosystem  manage- 
ment. 


Rebecca  Miller 

2855  Thornhill  Road,  Apt. 

91C 

Birmingham,  AL  35213 

Jonathan  Cole  has  a 

master's  degree  in  geology 
from  Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity. He  is  moving  to  Mid- 
land, Texas,  where  he  will 
work  as  an  exploration  ge- 
ologist for  Chevron  USA. 
David  Merrell  is  a  sales  rep- 
resentative for  Georgia  Pa- 
cific in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Jeff 
Muench  lives  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  works  for 
Senator  Ernest  Hollings  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Next  fall  he 
travels  to  Belgium  to  study 
international  business  as 
part  of  a  Rotary  Scholar- 
ship. Laura  Beth  Neely  is  a 
sales  assistant  for  Sterne, 
Agee  &  Leech,  Inc.,  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  Chip 
Sanford  married  Stacy 
Limey  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  on 
Dec.  22,  1995.  They  live  in 
Lawrenceville,  N.J.  J.T.  Th- 
ompson is  pursuing  a 
master's  degree  in  journal- 
ism at  the  University  of 
Colorado  in  Boulder,  study- 
ing computerized  electronic 
journalism  and  literaryjour- 
nalism.  Jonathan  and  Mary 
Webster  live  in  Sewanee 
where  Jonathan  is  an  assis- 
tant director  of  admission 
and  Mary  is  working  tempo- 
rarily in  a  few  different  of- 
fices while  looking  for  a 
permanent  job  with  the 
University.  Claiborne 
Woodall  is  studying  fire 
ecology  and  behavior  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts 
in  Amherst.  Ann  Carmen 
Buder  and  Jeff  Zivan,  who 
married  at  The  Castle  in 
Sewanee  on  Sept.  16,  1995, 
live  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Jeff  is  a 
sales  representative  for  a 
specialty  foods  distributor, 
and  Ann  Carmen  works 
part-time  for  Ferry-Hayes, 
an  interior  design  firm. 
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Dawn  White 

Assistant  Director  of  Annual 

Giving 

735  University  Avenue 

Sewanee,  TN  37383-1000 

Stephen  Bennett  lives  in 
Vienna,  W.Va.,  and  is  an 
operations/event  coordina- 
tor with  the  USA  gymnastics 
team.  Louise  Cottingham 
lives  in  Atlanta  where  she  is 
the  office  manager  at 
Buckhead  Brokers  real  es- 
tate firm.  Ryan  Clanton 
works  at  Buckhead  Brokers 
in  Atlanta.  He  is  also  sing- 
ing in  the  Atlanta  Opera's 
next  two  productions  of  La 
Traviata  and  Mozart's  Re- 
quiem. Susie  Creagh  teaches 
English  in  Costa  Rica  as  a 
part  of  WorldTeach.  Mike 
Semko  is  a  law  student  at 
Tulane  University.  Anna 
Sims  is  a  U.S.  Senate  staff 
assistant  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Andrea  Watson  mar- 
ried Randy  Odle  (C'95)  on 
Dec.  22,  1995,  in  Cocoa 
Beach,  Fla.  They  live  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  where 
Andrea  works  for  AmSouth 
Bank  and  Randy  teaches 
history  at  McCallie  School. 


'95 


Anne  McGinn 

82  Elm  Street 

Mi  lib  urn,  NJ  07041 

Jake  Abernathy  is  working 
on  his  master's  degree  in 
public  health  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  in  Birming- 
ham. Monte  Alves  lives  in 
Alabama,  working  at  the 
Mobile  Port  City  Brewery. 
Foy  Anderson  is  a  techni- 
cian at  the  Neuropsychology 
Clinic  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  at  Birmingham. 
Susie  Anderson  is  the  pro- 
gram coordinator  for  the 
Southern  Center  for  Inter- 
national Studies  in  Atlanta. 
Liza  Barnett  graduated  with 
an  interior  design  degree 
from  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia and  lives  in  Charleston, 
S.C.  Hannah  Bennett  is  do- 
ing graduate  work  in  medi- 
eval studies  at  the  University 
of  York  in  England. 


Courtney  Birch  is  living  in 
Atlanta  and  working  at  an 
art  gallery.  Helen  Boehm  is 
a  medical  student  at 
Vanderbilt  University  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Cecilia 
Bogran  married  Migual 
Rueda  in  Honduras  on  July 
1,  1995.  They  live  in  Los 
Angeles  where  Migual  works 
for  the  Spanish  department 
at  Occidental  College  and 
Cecilia  has  an  internship  at 
the  Bilingual  Foundation  of 
the  Arts,  a  Latino  theater. 
Dan  Brooks  is  a  law  student 
at  Vanderbilt  University. 
Brooke  Buchanan  is  work- 
ing toward  her  master's 
degree  in  education  at 
Wake  Forest  University  in 
Winston  Salem,  N.C.  Marga- 
ret Buchanan  is  a  sales  rep- 
resentative in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  Catherine 
Carruthers  is  a  research 
assistant  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  Birmingham. 
Chris  Cenac  is  at  Louisiana 
State  University  Medical 
School  in  New  Orleans. 
Catherine  Christy  is  a 
teacher  in  Spring,  Texas, 
and  is  taking  graduate 
courses  in  biology  and 
chemistry.  Keith  Coates  is  a 
law  student  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  in  Knoxville. 
Amanda  Cook  is  the  general 
manager  for  a  trucking 
company  in  Macon,  Ga.  In 
September  1995,  Becky 
Doncaster  received  her  de- 
gree from  Georgia  Tech  as 
part  of  Sewanee's  3/2  engi- 
neering program.  She  is 
now  an  engineer  in  Atlanta. 
Brandi  Barnes  Dover  is 
newly  married  and  lives  in 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  Chris 
Elwell  is  an  intern  in  urban 
forestry  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  Nikki  Etheridge 
works  in  the  Office  of  An- 
nual Giving  at  Sewanee. 
Elizabeth  Foss  works  as  a 
legal  assistant  in  Charles- 
ton, W.Va.  She  also  coaches 
high  school  volleyball  on  a 
part-time  basis.  Tara 
Frankel  is  the  Board  of  Par- 
dons administrator  at  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office  in 
Dover,  Del.  She  lives  in 
Rehoboth  Beach.  Branan 
Freeman  is  a  researcher  at 
the  San  Diego  Business  Jour- 
nal in  the  editorial  depart- 
ment. Dode  Gladders 
pursues  his  master's  degree 


in  forestry  at  the  University 
of  Georgia.  Cameron  Gra- 
ham is  the  youth  minister  at 
the  Church  of  the  Advent  in 
Spartanburg,  S.C.  Karen 
Haley  is  working  in  Boston 
at  Harvard  Business  School. 
Jennifer  Hamilton  is  work- 
ing on  her  master's  degree 
in  journalism.  She  lives  in 
Evanston,  III.  Jennifer 
Hammontree  is  a  stage  man- 
agement intern  with 
CenterStage  in  Baltimore, 
Md.  Eric  Harrel  is  living  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  working 
as  a  predoctoral  fellow  in 
psychology  at  Yale  Medical 
School.  Lebby  Harrison  is 
working  on  her  master's 
degree  in  public  accoun- 
tancy at  Georgia  State  Uni- 
versity. Caroline  Hartley 
works  for  Putnam  Invest- 
ments in  Boston,  Mass.  Amy 
Hawkins  is  a  business 
banker  with  AmSouth  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Eliza- 
beth Hesselink  married 
Chris  Cairns  at  All  Saints' 
Chapel,  Sewanee,  on  Dec.  9, 
1995.  They  live  in  Signal 
Mountain,  Tenn.,  where 
Elizabeth  is  an  instructor 
with  Sylvan  Learning  Cen- 
ters. Christiana  Holyer  stud- 
ies musicology  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  David 
Howard  works  as  a  boarding 
agent  for  Steamship  Man- 
agement Tramp  Service  in 
Savannah,  Ga.  Rob  Howell 
lives  in  Central,  S.C,  where 
he  is  the  special  markets 
coordinator  for  Perception 
Inc.  He  also  works  with  the 
Ocoee  River  Olympic 
Venue.  Bobby  Jackson  stud- 
ies developmental  biology 
in  Williamsburg,  Va.  Megan 
Jackson  is  on  tour  with  the 
Hampstead  Players  out  of 
North  Carolina.  While  tak- 
ing classes  at  Florida  State 
University,  Stephen  Robert 
Jackson  works  at  a  local 
Tallahassee  museum.  Weina 
Jiang  is  a  graduate  student 
at  Yale  University  School  of 
Management.  Stephen 
George  Kabalka  is  a  law 
student  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  Melissa 
Kennedy  is  a  receptionist  at 
Merrill  Lynch  in  Richmond, 
Va.  Frederick  Lewis  works 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  teach- 


ing in  Monor,  a  small  town 
outside  of  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary. He's  hoping  to  work 
with  the  Hungarian  Olym- 
pics Committee  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  '96  Olympics  in 
Atlanta.  Robert  Lominack 
studies  law  at  Northeastern 
University  in  Boston,  Mass. 
Matt  Lugar  is  working  for 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in 
Jackson,  Wyo.  Ryan  Luxton 


♦>M  U    S   I   C* 


♦  40th  SEASON  * 


Training  for  Talented  Instrumentalists 
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World  Class  Faculty 
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International  Enrollment 
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and  Chamber  Music 

♦ 

Festival/Concerts 

♦ 
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is  studying  law  and  playing 
football  at  Texas  Tech  Uni- 
versity in  Lubbock. 
Katherine  Mahon  lives  in 
Columbia,  S.C.,  where  she 
is  a  caterer  with  Happy 
Cookers.  Misty  Maib 
teaches  at  Burnes  Academy 
in  Florence,  S.C.  David 
Mason  lives  in  Nashville, 
Term.,  and  is  the  general 
partner  with  Bookserve,  an 
Internet  bookstore.  Amey 
Maybank  works  in  mer- 
chandising with  Streetball 
Partners  International  out 
of  Dallas,  Texas.  Charles 
McCorquodale  attends  the 
Cumberland  School  of  Law 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.  Jenni- 
fer McGee  is  an  intern  kin- 
dergarten teacher  and 
soccer  coach  at  the 
Potomac  School  in 
McLean,  Va.  Catherine 
McNeese  is  a  medical  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Houston.  Sarah 
Miers  is  in  law  school  at 
Tulane  University  in  New 
Orleans,  La.  Keith 
Minnifield  works  for  Teach 
For  America  at  Midland 
Middle  School  in  Shreve- 
port,  La.  Gene  Moss  at- 
tends medical  school  at  the 
University  of  South  Florida. 
Wes  Myers  is  a  law  student 
at  Texas  Tech  University. 
Jefferson  Parker  is  in 
graduate  school  in  philoso- 
phy at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin.  Holmes 
Paschall  lives  in  Lafayette, 
Miss.,  and  is  pursuing  his 
master's  degree  in  music 
composition  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi.  J.J.  Pfeil 
is  a  medical  secretary  in 
Alexandria,  Va.  Brad 
Philips  does  graduate  work 
at  the  MESC  Dauphin  Is- 
land Sea  Lab  at  Spring  Hill 
College  in  Mobile,  Ala. 
Amy  Powell  is  in  Paris, 
France,  working  on  her 
master's  degree  in  French 
through  Middlebury  Col- 


lege. Richard  Proctor  is  a 
trustee,  owner,  and  drum- 
mer of  Black  Creek  Band. 
Inc.,  out  of  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Tony  Richards  is  the  assis- 
tant branch  manager  at 
Nashville  Bank  of  Com- 
merce in  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.  Burnie  Rogers  lives 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  where 
he  is  working  toward  his 
master's  degree  in  public 
health  and  is  employed  as  a 
graduate  assistant  to  a  re- 
productive epidemiologist. 
Brian  Rushing  works  with 
the  Moccasin  Bend  Coali- 
tion in  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
as  part  of  a  Tonya  intern- 
ship. Mary  Marshall  Seaver 
graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  in  Decem- 
ber. She  placed  sixth  at  the 
U.S.  Team  Trials  in 
Whitewater  kayaking.  Eliza- 
beth Sherwood  works  in 
Columbia,  S.C,  for  City 
Year,  an  Americorp  pro- 
gram. Nicole  Songy  is  in  law 
school  at  Louisiana  State 
University  in  Baton  Rouge. 
Emily  Sprouse  lives  in 
Durham,  N.C.,  and  is  a 
technologist  for  Roche  Bio- 
medical Laboratories  in  the 
Research  Triangle  Park. 
Robin  Taylor  studies  law  at 
South  Texas  College  in 
Houston.  Chris  Thompson 
is  a  field  technician  for  J.W. 
Jones  Ecological  Research 
Center  in  Newton,  Ga. 
Amanda  Vance  is  a  server  at 
the  Cadillac  Grill  in  Jack- 
son, Wyo.  Tyler  Vaughey  is 
an  advertising  executive  in 
Atlanta.  David  Waddell 
works  for  Charles  Schwab 
and  Co.,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Christina  Vial  is  a  master's 
degree  candidate  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  Leslie 
Walker  works  toward  her 
master's  degree  in  English 
at  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi. Allen  Whittle  is  study- 
ing civil  engineering  at 
Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Andrew  Williams 
teaches  English  to  high 
school  students  in  Japan. 
Jenny  Wolfram  is  the  guest 
services  supervisor  at  a 
Courtyard  by  Marriott  in 
Piano,  Texas.  As  a  Watson 


Fellow,  Jennifer  Wood  is 
performing,  learning,  and 
teaching  dance  in  Wales 
and  Ireland.  Russ  Young 
has  signed  a  one-year  pro- 
fessional contract  with  the 
Amsterdam  Admirals  of  the 
World  League  of  American 
Football. 


School  of  Theology 
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Michael  Flynn  and  his  wife, 
Sue,  have  launched  a  re- 
newal ministry  called 
FreshWind,  based  at  Christ 
Church,  Denver,  Colo.  Mike 
has  written  three  books: 
Holy  Vulnerability,  Inner  Heal- 
ing, and  The  Mustard  Seed 
Book. 


T'75 


Craig  Anderson,  11th  Presi- 
dent and  Dean  of  The  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary, 
is  the  president-elect  of  the 
National  Council  of 
Churches. 


T'82 


After  17  years  away  from 
Taiwan,  Peyton  G.  Craighill, 

(H'82),  is  back  in  the  East 
as  the  chaplain  of  the  En- 
glish language  congregation 
at  St.  James'  Church, 
Taichung. 


Charles  C.T.  Chen  is  the 

vicar  of  St.  James'  Episcopal 
Church  in  Taichung,  Tai- 
wan. 
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Brad  Page  is  the  associate 
rector  of  St.  John's  Episco- 
pal in  Tallahassee,  Fla.  His 
primary  responsibilities 
there  are  in  worship,  out- 
reach, and  evangelism. 


T'95 


Rob  Brown,  Patsy  Moore, 
and  Ellen  Stallworth  are  all 

new  clergy  in  the  Diocese 
of  L^pper  South  Carolina. 
Andrew  Wright  and  his 
wife,  Melanie,  have  a  son, 
Benjamin  John,  born  Dec. 
1,  1995.  The  Wrights  live  in 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
where  Andrew  is  the  assis- 
tant rector  at  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal. 
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Vernon  S.  Tupper  Jr.,  C28, 
of  Fairhope,  Ala.,  died  on 
July  17,  1995.  While  at 
Sewanee,  he  was  a  football 
player  and  member  of  the 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  frater- 
nity. In  1981  he  retired  as  a 
manufacturer's  agent  for 
building  products.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Mary, 
three  daughters,  and  several 
grandchildren. 


Stanyame  Burrows  Jr.,  C'29, 

a  long-time  resident  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  died  in 
Kingwood,  Texas  on  March 
28,  1996.  He  was  retired  as 
vice  president  in  charge  of 
personnel  from  Volunteer 
State  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  Chattanooga.  He 
was  a  World  War  II  veteran, 
involved  with  Family  Ser- 
vices Agency,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Georgia-Ten- 
nessee Regional  Health 
Commission  and  the  Metro- 
politan Council  for  Com- 
munity Services.  Burrows 
helped  organize  the  Hos- 
pice of  Chattanooga  and 
received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  by  the  Chat- 
tanooga Kiwanis  Club.  He 
volunteered  at  St.  Nicholas 
School,  which  has  the  li- 
brary named  after  him.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  Grace 
Episcopal  Church  where  he 
was  treasurer  and  senior 
warden  of  the  vestry.  He  is 
survived  by  a  daughter,  a 
son,  Stanyame  Burrows  III, 
C68,  three  sisters,  a 
brother,  and  three  grand- 
children. 


Lawrence  F.  Thompson, 
C'35,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
died  on  Feb.  14,  1996.  After 
graduating  from  Sewanee, 
he  published  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  Martin,  Tenn., 
with  the  help  of  his  wife.  He 
was  later  an  instructor  and 
football  coach  at  Porter 
Military  Academy  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  In  1977, 
Thompson  retired  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office 


in  Washington,  D.C.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife, 
Mildred,  a  son,  two  daugh- 
ters, and  five  grandchil- 
dren. 


Col.  Samuel  Landreth 
Robinson,  C'36,  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  died  on  Dec.  28, 
1995.  Robinson  moved  to 
Sewanee  in  1936  as  a  sci- 
ence teacher,  later  becom- 
ing major  and  acting 
commandant  of  Sewanee 
Military  Academy.  In  1948 
the  Board  of  Regents 
named  him  superintendent. 
After  leaving  Sewanee  in 
1955,  he  continued  to 
teach,  notably  at  the 
Darlington  School  in  Rome, 
Ga.  He  returned  to  the 
Mountain  in  1975  to  retire. 
Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Janet,  a  son,  a  daughter,  a 
sister,  seven  grandchildren, 
and  three  great-grandchil- 
dren. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Earl 
Dicus,  C'36,  T'37,  H'56,  of 

Green  Valley,  Ariz.,  died  on 
Jan.  12,  1996.  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  in 
1938.  Dicus  served  parishes 
in  Arizona,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas.  In  1955  he  was 
elected  suffragan  bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  West  Texas. 
After  retiring  to  Green  Val- 
ley in  1977,  Bishop  Dicus 
continued  to  volunteer  as 
an  assisting  bishop  for  many 
years.  He  is  survived  by  two 
sons,  Michael  F.  Dicus, 
C'64,  and  Lt.  Col.  Lawrence 
M.  Dicus,  C'67. 


Hyland  M.  Rogers,  C'37,  of 

Stuart,  Fla.,  died  onjuly  13, 
1995.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Eleanor. 


Torrence  Handy  Sneed, 

C'37,  ofGulfport,  Miss., 
died  on  January  4,  1996.  He 
was  the  co-founder  of  Coast 
Materials  Company  in 
Gulfport  in  1944  and 
brought  the  first  ready- 
mixed  concrete  truck  to  the 
Gulf  Coast.  He  was  in  the 
construction  business  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  from 
1962-82,  retiring  as  vice 
president  of  Foster  Con- 
struction Company  of 
Panama,  South  America. 
Sneed  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mary,  three  sons,  two 
daughters,  one  sister,  nine 
grandchildren  and  one 
great-grandson. 


The  Rev.  Gilbert  P.  Prince, 

T'38,  of  Newport  Beach, 
Calif.,  died  May  5,  1995.  He 
was  a  retired  rector  of  St. 
James'  Episcopal  in  New- 
port Beach.  He  was  also 
president  of  his  own  busi- 
ness. Prince  Charters,  Ltd., 
a  boat  chartering  service, 
and  former  chaplain  of  four 
different  cruise  lines.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  LeClaire. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Thatcher 

Gibson,  C42,  of  El  Paso, 
Texas,  died  on  Dec.  24, 
1995.  Following  graduation 
from  Sewanee,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Gamma  Delta  fraternity,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1948.  He  served 
parishes  in  Houston, 
Henderson,  Jacksonville, 
Longview,  El  Paso,  The 
Woodlands,  and  Woodville, 
Texas.  He  served  on  numer- 
ous diocesan  commissions 
and  boards,  was  the  general 
chairman  for  arrangements 
of  the  63rd  General  Con- 
vention of  1970,  and 
founded  St.  Clement's  Par- 
ish School,  where  he  was 
also  headmaster  and  rector 
emeritus.  He  was  the  found- 
ing director  of  the  Wood- 
lands Community  Hospital. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Frances,  a  daughter,  a  son, 
a  sister-in-law,  and  several 
other  family  members. 


William  Harry  Logue,  C44, 

of  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  died 
on  Jan.  19,  1996.  Logue  left 
Sewanee  after  two  years, 
where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
fraternity,  to  serve  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Air  Force  in 
1942.  He  later  graduated 
from  Middle  Tennessee 
State  LIniversity.  Logue  was 
a  retired  high  school  coach 
and  educator,  inventor  of 
many  sports  products,  and  a 
successful  businessman.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Deannie,  a  son,  and  a 
daughter. 


The  Rev.  Harold  O.  Martin, 
T'45,  of  Moss  Point,  Miss., 
died  on  Nov.  27,  1995.  Mar- 
tin celebrated  his  50th  anni- 
versary of  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  on  June  1,  1995. 
He  served  parishes  in  Mary- 
land, Texas,  Mississippi, 
Wisconsin,  and  Louisiana. 
Upon  retirement  in  1984  he 
moved  to  the  Mississippi 
Gulf  Coast  and  served  as 
vicar  of  St.  Pierre's  Church 
in  Gautier,  Miss.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Marguer- 
ite, three  sons,  three 
daughters,  and  eleven 
grand  children. 


The  Rev.  Lavan  Baltzell 
Davis,  C'49,  T'52,  H'93,  of 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  died  on 
Feb.  6,  1996.  He  was  a 
World  War  II  veteran.  Fol- 
lowing graduation  from 
Sewanee,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  fraternity,  Davis  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood. 
He  served  as  assistant  rector 
at  Christ  Church, 
Pensacola,  and  was  the  first 
rector  of  St.  Christopher's, 
from  which  he  retired  in 
1991.  Davis  was  one  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  dio- 
cese of  the  Central  Gulf 
Coast  and  served  on  many 
diocesan  committees  for  25 
years.  He  served  on  both 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
Board  of  Regents  at 
Sewanee.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Ann,  a  brother,  two 
sisters-in-law,  and  three 
stepchildren. 
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Russell  William  Miller, 

T'49,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
died  on  Sept.  14,  1995. 
Miller  did  his  undergradu- 
ate work  at  Butler  Univer- 
sity in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
and  did  post-graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Rich- 
mond and  the  University  of 
Alabama.  He  was  the  re- 
tired chief  internal  auditor 
for  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  and  a 
former  instructor  in  the 
business  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond  and 
Virginia  Commonwealth 
University.  Miller  was  also 
an  elder  at  St.  Giles  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Rich- 
mond. Survivors  include 
his  wife.  |ean,  inn  daugh- 
ters and  two  grandchil- 
dren. 


The  Rev.  F.  Stanford  Per-    ' 
sons  III,  C'49,  T'57,  of 

Magnolia  Springs,  Ala., 
died  on  Jan.  24,  1996.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
in  World  War  II  and  was 
associated  with  the  lumber 
and  textile  industries  be- 
fore being  ordained.  As  a 
parish  priest,  he  served 
churches  in  Montgomery, 
Foley,  Huntsville,  Bon 
Secour,  and  Magnolia 
Springs,  Alabama.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Elaine, 
four  children,  and  several 
grandchildren. 


Thomas  J.  Hartford  Jr., 
C50,  of  Santa  Fe,  N.M., 
died  in  Dec.  1995.  After 
graduating  from  Sewanee, 
he  got  a  bachelor's  degree 
at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  1950  and  a 
master's  degree  in  hospital 
administration  in  1958 
from  Washington  Univer- 
sity. He  was  the  retired 
president  and  CEO  of  St. 
Mark's  Hospital  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Jane,  a 
daughter,  and  a  son,  Tho- 
mas J.  Hartford  III,  C'82. 


The  Rev.  Frank  Mason 
Ross,  T'51,  of  Southport, 
N.C.,  died  on  Dec.  12,  1995. 
After  graduating  from  the 
School  of  Theology,  Ross 
served  as  rector  of  All 
Saints'  Episcopal  in  Atlanta 
from  1961-1980.  He  was 
rector  of  St.  Philip's  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Southport, 
N.C.  from  1980-1990.  While 
in  Atlanta,  he  was  the 
churchman-in-residence  of 
Emory  University  Candler 
School  of  Theology,  and 
president  of  the  Atlanta 
Public  Library  Board  of 
Trustees.  In  Southport,  he 
was  a  member  of  the 
Southport  Rotary  Club.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  at 
Sewanee.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Evelyn,  two  sons, 
and  a  stepdaughter. 


Frederick  Fiske,  C'55,  of 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  on 
Sept.  7,  1995.  After  graduat- 
ing from  Sewanee,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the 
Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity, 
he  got  his  master's  degree 
in  social  work.  In  October 
1984,  Fiske  retired  as  assis- 
tant director  of  social  ser- 
vices with  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Virginia. 


Bert  Allen  Anglea,  C'56,  of 

Portland,  Tenn.,  died  on 
Dec.  17,  1995.  After  gradu- 
ating from  Sewanee,  where 
he  played  football  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  fraternity,  he  served 
in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
Anglea  was  a  retired  engi- 
neer with  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany in  Portland.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Patsy, 
two  daughters,  and  five 
grandchildren. 


Charles  Allen  Born,  C'58,  of 
Crestview,  Fla.,  died  on  June 
23,  1995.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Lee. 


Robert  C.  Rice  Jr.,  C'58,  of 

Tampa,  Fla.,  died  May  5, 
1995.  After  graduating  from 
Sewanee,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Kappa  Alpha 
fraternity,  he  became  an 
insurance  agent.  He  was  the 
retired  president  of  The 
Rice  Agency,  Inc.,  in 
Tampa.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Sharon,  his  mother, 
and  a  sister. 


Michael  Norman  Stow, 

C'63,  ofRockledge,  Fla., 
died  on  Jan.  1,  1996.  He  was 
an  individual  investments 
consultant.  He  is  survived  by 
his  mother,  Mildred  Stow. 


The  Rev.  John  Lee  McLean 
Jr.,  T'67,  of  Houston,  Texas, 
died  on  Sept.  24,  1995.  He 
graduated  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  philosophy  from 
Southwestern  in  Memphis 
in  1951.  After  receiving  his 
M.Div.  at  Sewanee,  where 
he  edited  the  St.  Luke's  Jour- 
nal, he  went  on  to  serve  in 
parishes  in  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee.  McLean  was  also 
a  retired  insurance  agent 
with  Home  Beneficial  Life 
in  Memphis.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Viv,  and  a  son, 
John  Marshall  McLean, 
C'76 


Eugene  Windley  Carrow, 
C'69,  of  Lancaster,  Calif., 
died  on  March  7,  1995. 
Carrow  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  before  attending 
Sewanee.  After  graduation, 
he  began  his  career  in  news- 
paper journalism.  He  served 
as  a  reporter  in  Virginia  and 
then  became  both  a  wire 
editor  and  an  editor  of 
some  publications  in  Ohio. 
From  1985  until  July  1994 
he  was  copy  editor  and  fea- 
ture writer  at  the  Antelope 
Valley  Press  in  Palmdale, 
Calif.  He  was  also  a  board 
member  of  the  Democratic 
Coalition  in  the  Antelope 
Valley.  He  is  survived  by  a 
sister  and  two  nieces. 


Clendon  H.  Lee  Jr.,  C'72,  of 

Alexandria,  Va.,  died  on 
Dec.  30,  1995.  After  gradu- 
ating from  Sewanee,  he 
received  a  law  degree  from 
Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity. He  also  served  in 
the  Army  Reserve.  Early  in 
his  career,  Lee  had  a  private 
law  practice  in  New  York 
and  was  a  staff  counsel  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics.  Since 
1985,  he  was  an  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  in  Washing- 
ton, D.G,  working  as  a  pros- 
ecutor in  the  violent  crimes 
unit.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Barbara,  his  mother,  a 
brother,  Harley  Cook  Lee, 
C'75,  and  a  sister. 
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AFTERWORD 


'A  Moral  Witness  for  Children' 


BY    MARIAN    WRIGHT    EDELMAN,    H'96 

We  are  living  at  an  incredible  moment  in  history.  Few 
human  beings  are  blessed  to  anticipate  or  experience 
the  beginning  of  a  new  century  and  millennium.  How 
will  we  say  thanks  for  the  life,  the  earth,  the  nation,  and 
for  the  children  God  has  entrusted  to  our  care?  What 
legacies,  principles,  values,  and  deeds  will  we  stand  for 
and  send  to  the  future  through  our  children  to  their 
children  and  to  a  spiritually  confused,  volcanized,  and 
violent  world  desperately  hungering  for  moral  leader- 
ship? The  answers  lie  in  the  values  we  stand  for  today 
and  in  the  actions  we  take  as  a  people. 

What  an  opportunity  for  good  and  evil  we  Americans 
personally  and  collectively  hold  in  our  hands  as  parents, 
citizens,  community,  and  religious  leaders  and  as  a  titu- 
lar world  leader  in  the  post  cold  war  and  post  industrial 
era  on  the  cusp  of  a  new  millennium.  A  thousand  years 
from  now,  will  civilization  and  humankind  remain?  Will 
America's  dream  be  alive,  be  remembered,  and  be 
worth  remembering?  Will  we  be  a  blip  or  a  beacon  in 
history?  Can  our  founding  principle  that  all  men  and 
women  are  created  equal  become  deed  and  not  just 
creed  for  every  child?  Is  America's  dream  big  enough 
for  every  fifth  child  who  is  poor,  every  sixth  child  who  is 
black,  every  seventh  child  who  is  Latino,  and  every 
eighth  child  who  is  mentally  or  physically  challenged? 
Can  our  children  yet  become  the  basis  of  our  world  and 
national  transformation? 

I  believe  that  protecting  children  is  the  moral  litmus 
test  of  our  humanity  and  the  overarching  moral  chal- 
lenge in  our  nation  today,  where  millions  of  child  lives 
are  being  ravaged  by  the  neglect  and  abuse  and  vio- 
lence and  the  racial,  ethnic,  religious,  and  class  divi- 
sions of  adults.  I  think  it's  time  for  Americans  and  for 
people  of  faith  to  stand  up  and  open  up  our  hearts  and 
raise  our  voices  for  children  who  are  our  sacred  trust 
and  collective  future.  How  much  child  suffering  and 
sickness  and  death  and  neglect  will  it  take  for  you  and 
for  me  to  say  'enough,'  and  act  with  our  hands  and  our 
voices  and  vote  to  protect  our  children.  Our  failure  to 
place  children  first  is  our  Achilles'  heel  and  will  be  our 
future  undoing.  Indeed,  the  present  unraveling  of  our 
family  fabric  is  a  portent  of  what  is  to  come  if  we  don't 
correct  course  and  regain  our  moral  moorings. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  for  children?  Everybody 
uses  children  as  a  photo-op  or  as  a  political  prop,  but 
then  when  it  comes  down  to  budget  decisions  or  to  what 
we  do  with  our  time  and  our  energy,  it  doesn't  seem  as 
if  children  matter  first.  In  1996,  we  have  an  extraordi- 
nary set  of  nation-defining  moral,  economic,  and  social 
decisions  to  make,  and  I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  wake  up 
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and  be  involved.  This  is  the  most  extraordinary  time, 
the  most  important  revolution  we  have  faced  since  I 
began  working  for  children  30  years  ago,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  all  make  our  views  known. 

We  see  all  of  this  through  the  media  as  a  great  big 
budget  game,  or  something  that  goes  on  between  poli- 
ticians, but  I  want  to  focus  you  on  the  values  involved. 
The  budget  fight  in  Washington  today  is  not  really  just 
about  money,  it's  about  values  and  ideology  and  na- 
tional direction  and  the  ideals  of  fairness  and  morality 
we  seek  to  reflect  and  pass  on  to  our  children.  I  am  for 
reforming  the  welfare  system,  but  not  in  a  way  that 
makes  more  children  rather  than  fewer  poor.  I  think  we 
do  need  health  reform,  but  not  Medicaid  reform  that 
would  leave  us  with  19  million  poor  children  without 
health  coverage  rather  than  nine-and-a-half  million 
without  coverage.  I  do  think  we  need  to  have  a 
thoughtful  debate  about  the  role  of  government, 
about  the  private  sector,  and  about  charity.  I  do 
think  that  every  family  should  be  held  respo 
sible  as  the  primary  caregiver  of  their  chil 
dren,  but  no  family  raises  children  by  them- 
selves and  they  need  caring  congregations, 
a  caring  community  and  a  fair  nation. 

What  can  you  do?  I  ask  that  you  pro- 
vide a  moral  witness  for  children.  I  do 
hope  that,  regardless  of  what  may  divide 
us,  we  Americans  agree  on  one  thing  and 
that  is:  do  no  harm  to  children.  Finally,  I 
do  hope  that  no  one  here  will  think  that 
they  can't  make  an  individual  difference.  We 
should  never  give  in  to  that  feeling.  We  can 
make  a  difference  with  our  votes,  with  our 
voices,  with  our  time.  Everybody  can  serve.  So 
often,  we  feel  disempowered.  So  often  we  feel 
that  we've  got  to  make  a  big  difference  and  be 
a  big  dog.  We  just  need  to  be  a  persistent  flea 
Enough  fleas  biting  strategically  can  make  the 
dog  uncomfortable.  Enough  people  voting,  writing, 
speaking,  providing  a  quiet  moral  witness  for  children 
can  transform  the  political  weather  and  transform  the 
values  of  this  nation.  So,  I  do  hope  in  this  extraordinary, 
nation-defining  time  that  all  of  you  will  begin  to  commit 
yourselves  to  being  part  of  a  massive,  moral  flea  corps 
for  children  and  bite  politicians  and  corporate  leaders 
and  those  who  would  hurt  children  and  who  refuse  to 
work  together  to  make  sure  that  every  one  of  our  chil- 
dren gets  a  healthy  and  fair  and  moral  start  in  life. 

Marian  Wright  Edelman  is  director  of  the  Children 's  De- 
fense Fund.  This  essay  is  taken  from  a  speech  she  made  at 
Sewanee's  Easter  Convocation  in  All  Saints '  Chapel. 
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1  first  met  the  Class  of  2000  on  a  Thursday  night  be- 
fore school  had  started.  When  I'm  not  editing  this 
magazine  or  working  on  other  ways  to  tell  the 
University's  story  to  the  Sewanee  family,  I  play  guitar  in 
a  bines  band.  My  band  was  asked  to  help  welcome  the 
incoming  freshmen  to  campus. 

I  was  a  little  apprehensive  about  the  gig.  We  play  '50s 
blues  and  rockabilly.  How  in  the  world  were  we  going  to 
connect  with  a  bunch  of  kids  who  were  born  in  1978, 
one  year  before  I  graduated  from  high  school? 

During  the  first  song,  there  was  one  student  listen- 
ing. It  was  going  to  be  a  long,  lonely  night,  I  thought.  By 
the  second  song,  a  group  of  10  or  so  eased  into  the  Ti- 
ger Bay  Pub.  They  started  dancing  to  an  Eddie 
"Cleanhead"  Vinson  song  that  was  first  recorded  in  the 
late  1940s.  By  the  fourth  song,  there  were  75  to  100 
freshmen  on  the  dance  floor,  and  that's  where  they 
stayed  for  the  next  two  hours.  They  drank  cokes,  ate 
popcorn,  talked,  laughed,  and  made  four  musicians 
who  will  never  seriously  contemplate  quitting  their  "day 
jobs"  feel  good.  The  Class  of  2000  will  forever  be  all 
right  with  me. 

For  a  less  biased  and  more  comprehensive  look  at 
the  incoming  freshmen,  take  a  look  at  Jill  Carpenter's 
story  in  this  issue.  Their  interests,  solid  academic  back- 
grounds, and  insights  are  sure  to  impress  you. 

The  new  freshmen  were  drawn  to  the  Mountain  for 
many  reasons.  High  on  each  student's  priority  list  was 
Sewanee's  commitment  to  teaching.  Associate  editor 
Joe  Romano  profiles  a  professor  who  embodies  that 
commitment — Gil  Gilchrist,  C'49.  I  have  interviewed 
scores  of  alumni  over  the  past  several  years,  and  it  seems 
that  virtually  every  person  with  whom  I  have  spoken  re- 
members Gil.  They  talk  about  his  passion  for  his  sub- 
ject— political  science — and  his  ability  to  translate  that 
passion  and  knowledge  to  his  students.  And  they  re- 
member how  he  was  a  friend  outside  the  classroom, 
someone  they  could  ask  for  help  and  guidance  as  they 
made  their  respective  ways  through  Sewanee. 


"I  never  thought  of  myself  as  Rhodes  Scholar  mate- 
rial, but  Gil  Gilchrist  did,"  recalls  Tom  Ward,  C'67,  the 
University's  chaplain.  "And  a  part  of  what  he  does  is  to 
draw  the  God-given  potential  out  of  people,  bring  them 
along  to  the  next  step  of  the  journey  and  wake  them  to 
the  possibilities  in  a  larger  world.  He  is  an  embodiment 
of  what  Sewanee  is  about  in  the  very  best  sense." 

David  Wacaster,  C'92,  recently  made  his  way  through 
Sewanee.  Like  all  graduates,  he  entered  a  very  competi- 
tive world.  And  he  asked  a  question:  What  can  I  do  to 
survive  and  make  a  difference? 

He  has  spent  the  majority  of  his  time  since  he  gradu- 
ated working  on  children's  issues.  "The  children  of  our 
country  are  not  being  given  the  necessary  tools  and  ad- 
vantages that  are  needed  to  grow  up  into  healthy,  pro- 
ductive and  happy  people,"  he  told  Sarah  Moore, 
Sewanee's  director  of  church  communications.  "It  was 
also  a  call  to  commit  to  doing  whatever  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  children  are  given  what  they  need,  not  sim- 
ply to  survive,  but  to  thrive." 

"I  firmly  believe  that  one  person  can  make  a  differ- 
ence. I  am  trying.  This  is  the  direction  my  life  has  taken 
and  will  continue  to  take.  I  will  not  apologize  for  my 
age,  idealism  or  optimism  and  will  not  become  in- 
ducted into  the  processes  of  greed  and  racism  that  fuel 
the  current  backlash  against  the  poor  and  children.  I 
won't  apologize  for  my  concern  for  the  environment 
and  desire  for  economic  justice,"  he  said  firmly. 

"If  these  things  make  me  a  liberal,  then  I  guess  I  am 
one.  However,  I  would  like  to  think  that  these  things 
make  me  a  human  being  —  concerned  about  others 
and  the  world  we  share.  I  am  hopeful,  because  so  many 
of  my  peers  feel  the  same  way." 

Wacaster  is  using  the  best  of  what  he  learned  at 
Sewanee  to  make  an  impact  in  a  very  complex  and  de- 
manding world.  I  think  Gil  Gilchrist  would  be  proud  of 
him. 

— RB 
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A  New  Class  for  A  New  Millennium 

THE  CLASS  OF  2000!  Those  words  send  a  clear  sig- 
nal that  the  University  of  the  South  is  about  to  enter 
another  century.  An  article  in  this  magazine  exam- 
ines how  the  freshman  students  who  arrived  on  Sunday, 
August  25,  made  their  separate  ways  to  the  Mountain.  I 
hope  you  will  read  the  article  carefully  because  it  details 
the  current  admission  process  for  the  College  and  gives 
some  of  the  parameters  used  to  guide  the  complicated 
and  sensitive  decisions  that  result  from  it. 

The  college  admission  process  has  undergone  great 
transformation  during  my  three  decades  of  involvement 
in  higher  education.  Long  gone  are  the  days  when  the 
Vice-Chancellor  sent  notes  around  to  inquire  about  pos- 
sible students  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Gone  also 
are  the  days  when  new  students  arrived  on  campus  before 
even  seeing  it.  Now  virtually  all  new  undergraduates  visit 
the  campus  before  they  arrive  as  freshmen.  Other 
changes  in  the  admission  process  reflect  the  intensely 
competitive  nature  of  higher  education,  and  especially 
private  higher  education.  Over  the  last  two  decades  ad- 
mission offices  have  become  professionalized,  with  offic- 
ers who  spend  their  entire  careers  assisting  students  with 
college  decisions,  helping  institutions  convince  students 
to  apply,  and  finally,  working  with  faculty  committees  to 
make  the  difficult  decisions  about  who  gets  into  college 
and  who  does  not.  As  more  students  apply  to  more 
schools,  the  sheer  number  of  applications  increases  as 
students  and  their  parents  almost  make  a  "betting 
spread"  of  applications  to  ensure  that  they  have  at  least 
one  choice  when  the  process  is  over. 

To  add  further  spice,  the  last  decade  has  seen  a  prolif- 
eration of  college  guides  that  tout  this  or  that  aspect  of  a 
college,  from  athletics  to  price  to  location.  In  these  assess- 
ments, Sewanee  has  fared  well  in  recent  years,  and  we 
hope  that  will  continue  to  be  the  case.  Whether  the 
guides  make  that  much  difference  in  the  final  choice  of  a 
college  remains  debatable.  What  is  clear  is  they  provide 
the  media  with  many  ways  to  comment  about  higher  edu- 
cation, some  of  it  not  always  favorable. 

Faculty  want  to  teach  good  students  and  understand- 
ably are  delighted  with  the  increase  in  applications,  with 
the  enhanced  quality  of  entering  freshman  classes,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  exciting  times  in  the  classroom.  At 
Sewanee,  as  elsewhere,  a  faculty  committee  exerts  the  fi- 
nal authority  on  admission  cases.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
may  offer  advice,  but  the  committee  makes  the  decision. 

In  this  process,  the  committee  looks  at  many  factors, 
including  ACT  or  SAT  scores,  high  school  records  and 
class  rank,  demonstrated  leadership,  special  skills,  legacy 
status,  and  whether  the  composite  high  school  experi- 
ence suggests  the  capacity  to  do  the  academic  work  at 
Sewanee.  Not  all  will  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  com- 
mittee, though  the  numbers  and  quality  of  the  pool  each 


year  help  define  some  of  the  standards.  Not  everyone 
who  applies  is  admitted.  In  the  case  of  legacies,  we  seek 
to  respond  early  and  with  as  much  understanding  as  a 
difficult  decision  allows.  Not  everyone  will  be  happy  and 
that  cannot  be  avoided.  Yet  students  who  are  not  admit- 
ted will  do  well  elsewhere,  for  they  have  many  skills  that 
will  allow  for  success  at  other  institutions. 

Each  parent  who  has  faced  the  college  application 
and  decision  process  wishes  it  were  easier,  less  trau- 
matic, and  less  expensive.  Each  would  probably  wish 
that  a  single  college  made  up  the  list,  that  their  son  or 
daughter  would  be  admitted,  and  that  it  would  all  be 
over  quickly.  Alas,  that  is  not  the  case  for  most  families 
and  most  students.  However,  the  lengthy  process  can  be 
a  valuable  experience,  and  we  hope  many  students  will 
choose  to  include  Sewanee  in  their  range  of  consider- 
ations. We  believe  the  University  competes  with  the  very 
best  in  terms  of  quality  faculty,  superb  facilities,  and, 
above  all,  in  its  commitment  to  teaching  excellence  and 
the  total  campus  experience. 

The  admission  process  for  the  School  of  Theology 
differs  sharply  from  that  of  the  College.  Not  only  are  the 
students  much  older,  with  careers  often  behind  them, 
but  they  must  believe  they  have  a  vocational  call  to 
church  service  and  have  convinced  a  bishop  and  the 
diocesan  standing  committee  of  that  fact.  Even  so,  after 
a  clip  last  year,  this  year's  entering  first-year  class  at  the 
seminary  numbers  29.  Their  average  age  is  down 
slightly  from  the  past.  They  come  from  17  owning  dio- 
ceses, 12  other  dioceses,  and  one  foreign  country.  In 
this  instance,  Sewanee's  reputation,  its  excellent  Educa- 
tion for  Ministry  program,  which  touches  more  than 
6,000  people  annually,  and  our  own  intensive  recruiting 
efforts  have  played  a  part  in  the  decision  for  a  student 
to  choose  Sewanee.  Here,  too,  the  process  can  have  pit- 
falls, most  importantly  disengaging  entire  families  and 
moving  them  to  a  new  environment.  However,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  many  students  do  this  successfully  and 
the  School  of  Theology  can  be  proud  of  its  ability  to  sus- 
tain a  steady  flow  of  attractive  students. 

For  those  with  youngsters  who  read  this  article,  I 
urge  you  to  take  their  college  preparation  seriously, 
with  attention  to  appropriate  courses,  creative  and 
imaginative  experiences,  and  educational  quality.  But  I 
also  urge  you  not  to  overdo  this  attention.  Too  often 
children  become  the  vehicles  for  parental  ambitions. 
Instead  let  them  be  themselves.  If  they  do  well,  we  hope 
they  will  apply  to  Sewanee  and  be  accepted,  and  that  all 
who  are  accepted  will  attend.  The  Class  of  2000  will  be 
followed  by  other  classes  over  the  next  50  or  so  years;  we 
hope  many  of  our  student  friends  will  be  in  those 
classes. 
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Sewanee  Annual  Fund  Surpasses  Goal         The  Quad  M{M 

ALUMNI  AND  FRIENDS  contributed  $9.8  million  to 
Sewanee  during  the  fiscal  year  that  spanned  from 
July  1,  1995,  to  June  30,  1996. 

"We  are  always  heartened  by  the  financial  support  of 
members  of  the  Sewanee  family,"  said  Vice-Chancellor 
and  President  Samuel  Williamson.  "The  University  of 
the  South  is  indeed  very  fortunate  to  have  such  a  dedi- 
cated group  of  people  who  believe  in  Sewanee  and  who 
are  willing  to  support  the  institution  during  this  impor- 
tant time  in  its  history." 

The  Sewanee  Annual  Fund  had  a  particularly  im- 
pressive year.  Alumni  and  friends  contributed  $1.88 
million  to  the  annual  fund,  surpassing  the  goal  of  $1.7 
million.  Forty-four  percent  of  alumni  made  contribu- 
tions to  the  University. 

The  strong  giving  during  the  fiscal  year  positions 
Sewanee  well  as  the  University  seeks  to  complete  The 
Campaign  for  Sewanee.  Alumni  and  friends  have  now 
contributed  $77  million  toward  the  overall  campaign 
goal  of  $91.5  million. 

"The  Campaign  for  Sewanee:  Sustaining  the 
Founders'  Vision  has  already  made  a  tremendous  differ- 
ence in  the  life  of  the  institution,"  Williamson  said.  "We 
look  forward  to  completing  the  Campaign  and  some  of 
the  major  projects  still  remaining — a  new  dining  hall,  a 
new  drama  complex,  and  a  new  chapel  for  the  School 
of  Theology." 


Workers  have  spent  the  summer  revamping  the  Quadrangle  and  Walsh-Ellett  Hall.  The 
traditional  entrance  way  to  Walsh-Ellett,  pictured  above,  was  closed  down  for  many 
years.  That  entrance  has  now  been  reclaimed.  The  renovations  provide  a  central  area 
for  visitors  to  enter  Walsh-Ellett,  and  the  building  itself  underwent  major  internal 
renovations  to  make  the  offices  more  usable  and  inviting. 


Former  Secretaries  of  State 
to  Convene  at  Sewanee 

THIS  FALL,  a  distinguished  group  of  former  secre- 
taries of  state  will  gather  on  the  Mountain  to  en- 
gage in  a  roundtable  discussion  on  wide-ranging 
international  issues. 

On  November  8,  Sewanee,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Southern  Center  for  International  Studies  (SCIS),  will 
host  the  14th  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 

Developed  by  the  Atlanta-based  SCIS,  the  program  is 
scheduled  to  be  moderated  by  Lehrer  News  Hour  na- 
tional correspondent  Charlayne  Hunter-Gault.  The  dis- 
cussion, which  will  be  filmed  and  eventually  shown  on 
public  televison  stations  across  the  country,  will  take 
place  in  Guerry  Auditorium. 

"This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  Lhiiversity," 
said  Barclay  Ward,  a  professor  of  political  science,  who 
helped  to  bring  the  event  to  the  Mountain.  "The  secre- 
taries are  the  premier  foreign  policy  experts  in  this 
country.  To  have  them  discuss  important  foreign  policy 
issues  on  our  campus  will  be  tremendously  beneficial  to 
Sewanee." 


Mills,  Studeman  Elected 
to  Board  of  Regents 


RETIRED  ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  STUDEMAN,  C'62, 
of  Great  Falls,  Va.,  was  elected  the  newest  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  during  the  governing 
body's  May  meetings.  Studeman's  term  expires  in  2002. 

After  graduating  from  Sewanee,  Studeman  went  on 
to  attend  the  U.S.  Navy's  Officer  Candidate  School  in 
Newport,  R.I.  From  that  time,  until  his  recent  retire- 
ment as  deputy  director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  Studeman  played  an  integral  role  in  the  intelli- 
gence community.  During  his  tenure  in  the  Navy, 
Studeman  completed  tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam,  Europe, 
the  Atlantic,  the  Middle  East,  and  Washington,  D.C.  He 
served  as  director  of  naval  intelligence  and  as  director 
of  the  National  Security  Agency. 

Also  elected,  after  filling  the  balance  of  Paul 
Howell's  unexpired  term,  was  Olan  Mills  II,  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  Mills'  new  term  expires  in  2002. 

Mills  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  Olan  Mills,  Inc.,  the 
world's  largest  portrait  studio.  In  Chattanooga,  Mills 
has  chaired  the  United  Way  of  Chattanooga  as  well  as 
the  River  City  Corporation,  formed  in  1986  to  manage 
construction  of  the  Tennessee  Aquarium  and  to  de- 
velop other  projects  along  Chattanooga's  riverfront. 
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Melissa  Riley,  C'96  and 
Paul  Serban  Agachi,  a 
senior  administrator  at  a 
Ro m a n ia n  un iversity, 
discuss  the  role  of  commu- 
nity service  at  Sewanee. 


An  Exchange  of  Ideas  and  Cultures 

IN  MY  COUNTRY,  the  army  does  it,"  said  Paul  Serban 
Agachi. 
Agachi,  General  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cluj,  Cluj-Napoca,  Romania,  was  talking  with  Melissa 
Riley,  C'96,  about  her  work  as  a  trained  volunteer  in  the 
Sewanee  Fire  Department. 

Agachi  visited  the  University  of  the  South  in  April  as 
part  of  ajoint  program  of  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the 
South  (ACS)  and  the  Association  of  Carpathian  Region 
Universities  (ACRU)  to  look  at  the  service  mission 
unique  to  American  higher  education.  Fifteen  aca- 
demic leaders  from  East  Central  Europe  visited  colleges 

and  universities  looking 
for  guidance  and  direc- 
tion. Located  in  Poland, 
Slovakia,  Ukraine,  and 
Hungary,  their  institu- 
tions are  experiencing 
vast  economic  and  social 
change. 

Outreach  Ministries  at 
Sewanee,  coordinated  by 
Dixon  Myers  from  an  of- 
fice in  the  Bishop's  Com- 
mon,    involves    students 
not   only   as   firefighters, 
but      also      in      building 
houses   through   Habitat 
and  Housing  Sewanee,  Inc.,  working  in  Haiti,  Hondu- 
ras, on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  or  participating  in  a  Big 
Brother  or  Big  Sister  program. 

"Em  really  impressed  by  the  students'  commitment," 
Agachi  said  while  touring  Sewanee  and  talking  with  stu- 
dents, faculty,  staff,  and  visiting  community  service  sites. 
"They  are  caring,  and  it  is  a  very  beautiful  thing.  I  am 
impressed  that  the  service  creates  mild  and  kind 
people." 

On  October  1 E20,  as  a  second  stage  of  this  relation- 
ship, Myers  will  spend  four  days  in  Cluj,  Romania,  at  the 
university  of  22,000  students. 

"Twenty  of  us  are  going  to  Eastern  Europe  from 
ACS,"  said  Myers.  They  will  talk  with  students  and  fac- 
ulty, look  at  how  community  service  is  perceived  in  East- 
ern European  universities,  and  present  the  American 
model  of  social  service. 

"Community  service  means  a  lot  of  different  things, 
including  the  type  of  work  I  do  here  at  Sewanee,"  he 
said.  "In  Paul  Agachi's  university  it  may  mean  continu- 
ing education,  consulting  with  professors  and  getting 
the  faculty  more  involved  in  the  community,  period." 


Undergraduate's  Essay  Named 
Best  in  Country 

MARY  CAROL  HARRIS,  C'96,  has  been  awarded 
first  place  in  Pi  Sigma  Alpha's  best  undergraduate 
paper  competition  for  1996.  The  national  politi- 
cal science  honor  society,  Pi  Sigma  Alpha  sponsors  the 
annual  competition  which  reviews  papers  from  under- 
graduates all  across  the  nation. 

Harris'  paper  was  titled  "Responding  to  Hate 
Speech:  the  Appropriateness  of  Discriminatory  Harass- 
ment Codes  in  College  Communities." 

"This  is  quite  an  honor,"  said  Gil  Gilchrist,  C'49,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  and  one  of  Harris'  former 
teachers.  "This  is  considered  the  best  paper  in  the  field 
of  political  science  by  any  political  science  major  in  any 
school  in  the  country.  It  is  most  impressive." 

Harris  was  in  San  Francisco  on  August  30  to  be  rec- 
ognized at  the  American  Political  Science  Association's 
annual  meeting.  The  prize  also  carried  a  $250  cash 
award. 

Harris  will  spend  the  next  year  studying  political  sci- 
ence at  the  University  of  Paris  on  a  Rotary  Foundation 
Fellowship. 


Andrew  Lytle  Legacy  Endures 
Through  Scholarship 

FRIENDS  OF  ANDREW  NELSON  LYFLE  have  con- 
tributed more  than  $129,000  to  create  an  endowed 
scholarship  in  his  memory. 

The  Andrew  Nelson  Lytle  Scholarship  will  be 
awarded  to  the  most  deserving  rising  senior  English 
major  at  the  end  of  each  spring  semester.  The  scholar- 
ship will  be  given  to  a  student  who  has  an  expressed  in- 
terest in  Lytle's  lifelong  passion — writing. 

The  idea  for  the  scholarship  came  from  Frank 
Middleton,  C'62,  and  other  former  students  and  friends 
of  Lytle.  They  wanted  to  honor  the  man  who  had  been 
an  integral  part  of  Sewanee  since  the  early  1940s,  when 
he  began  editing  the  Sewanee  Review. 

Lytle  was  instrumental  in  transforming  the  literary 
quarterly,  establishing  the  journal  as  a  major  voice  for 
American  literature  and  one  of  the  finest  publications 
of  its  kind.  He  left  the  University  in  1946  for  positions 
as  a  writing  professor  at  the  University  of  Iowa  and  the 
University  of  Florida.  He  returned  to  Sewanee  in  1961 
to  edit  the  Sewanee  Rnneiu  and  and  to  teach  in  the  De- 
partment of  English,  from  which  he  retired  as  a  profes- 
sor in  1973.  Until  the  time  of  his  death  in  December 
1995,  Lytle  lived  in  his  Monteagle  cabin,  where  he  en- 
tertained and  engaged  friends. 
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New  Faculty,  Staff  Come  to  the  Mountain 

THE  ARRIVAL  of  the  Advent  semester  brings  a 
number  of  new  faculty  and  staff  to  the  University. 
Among  the  academic  departments  with  new  mem- 
bers this  fall  are  fine  arts,  anthropology,  and  psychology, 
while  the  admission  office,  the  School  of  Theology,  and 
the  deans  of  students  office  also  have  new  additions. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Michael  J.  Battle  is  the  new  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  spiritual  and  moral  theology  at  the  School  of 
Theology.  Battle  came  to  Sewanee  the  summer  of  1995 
as  a  sabbatical  replacement  to  teach  ethics  and  moral 
theology.  The  prior  year-and-a-half  he  worked  with 
Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  in  South  Africa  and  com- 
pleted his  doctorate  at  Duke  University.  He  also  holds  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  Duke  University,  a  master  of  di- 
vinity from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  an 
S.T.M.  from  Yale  University. 

Elizabeth  Cassie  Mansfield  has  been  appointed  an 
instructor  of  fine  arts.  Mansfield  earned  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  California  at  Irvine  and  a 
master's  degree  from  Harvard  University. 

Merle  Wallace  will  assume  new  duties  as  director  of 
teacher  education  and  assistant  professor  of  anthropol- 
ogy. Wallace  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Temple 
University  and  a  master's  from  the  University  of  Mini  lis 
at  Springfield.  Wallace  earned  a  doctorate  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign. 

Karen  Pao-Ying  Yu  was  named  assistant  professor  of 
psychology.  She  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  a  doctorate 
from  Vanderbilt  University. 

The  Rev.  Dennis  G.  Campbell  has  been  appointed 
the  director  of  ministry  and  congregational  develop- 
ment at  the  School  of  Theology.  Campbell  has  been 
adjunct  faculty  at  the  School  of  Theology,  interim  chap- 
lain at  St.  Andrew's-Sewanee  School,  vicar  of  St.  James' 
Teaching  Mission,  Midway,  and  interim  program  direc- 
tor for  the  Center  for  Ministry  in  Small  Churches 
(CMSC).  In  his  new  role  he  will  be  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram for  CMSC. 

Brian  Cross  is  the  new  director  of  the  Sewanee  Out- 
ing program.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Pomona  College  with 
a  bachelor's  in  environmental  geology.  As  an  under- 
graduate, Cross  was  coordinator  of  the  outdoor  recre- 
ation program  at  Pomona  and  he  wrote  and  published 
the  first  two  editions  of  a  guidebook  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia hiking,  biking,  and  rock  climbing. 

Eric  Hartman  joins  the  student  affairs  staff  as  direc- 
tor of  student  activities  and  organizations.  He  holds  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
and  a  master's  in  higher  education  and  student  activi- 
ties from  Indiana  University.  Most  recently,  Hartman 
served  as  assistant  director  of  alumni  relations  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico. 


I  h<  Re\  I  in  da  I  hit  ton  is  the  new  directoi  oi  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  in  Community  (DOCC)  at  the  School  ol 
Theology.  Hutton  has  been  the  bishop's  staff  officer  for 
Christian  education  and  administrative  director  of  the 
Episcopal  Center  in  the  Diocese  of  Iowa.  She  previously 
was  director  of  religious  education  at  Emmanuel  Epis- 
copal Church,  Coos  Bay,  Ore.  She  was  ordained  a  dea- 
con in  1988.  She  has  a  bachelor's  in  education  adminis- 
tration from  Kensington  University  in  Glendale,  Calif., 
and  an  MBA  from  the  Graduate  Theological  Founda- 
tion in  Donaldson,  hid.  This  year  she  received  a  certifi- 
cate of  advanced  theological  studies  from  Sewanee's 
School  of  Theology. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  David  Moore,  T'75,  T'87,  was  appointed 
associate  dean  for  programs  coordination,  planning 
and  management  at  the  School  of  Theology.  Moore 
comes  to  Sewanee  after  being  rector  at  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Royal  Oak,  Mich.  He  previously  served 
as  canon  for  education  and  program  and  planning  of- 
ficer for  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Utah.  He  has  a  D. 
Min.  and  an  M.Div.  from  the  University  of  the  South,  a 
bachelor's  from  New  College,  and  studied  theology  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Lonette  Robertson,  C'96,  has  joined  the  admission 
staff  as  assistant  director  of  admission  and  minority  ad- 
mission coordinator.  Robertson  was  a  major  in  both 
English  and  theater  while  a  student  at  Sewanee. 

Sharon  Spray  has  been  named  the  new  associate 
dean  of  students  and  is  also  an  assistant  professor  of 
political  science.  Spray  recently  completed  work  on  a 
doctorate  in  political  science  at  the  Center  for  Politics 
and  Economics  of  the  Claremont  Graduate  School.  She 
earned  a  master's  degree  at  Claremont  and  a  bachelor's 
degree  at  the  University  of  Montana.  While  a  graduate 
student,  Spray  served  on  the  student  affairs  staff  of 
Pomona  College  working  on  residential  life,  student 
activities,  judicial  affairs,  and  new-student  outdoor  ori- 
entation/recreation. 


Homecoming  '96 

Mark  your  calendar  for 
October  18-20.  More  than 
1,000  alumni  are  expected 
to  return  to  the  Mountain  for 
Homecoming.  The  Tigers  will 
play  Rhodes. 
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From  left  to  right:  Vice- 
Chancellor  Samuel 
Williamson,  the  Rev. 
Canon  John  Peterson, 
Supreme  Court  Justice 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dorsey  Felix 
Henderson  Jr.,  the  Rev 
Samuel  Lloyd,  and  Chan- 
cellor Duncan  Cray  Jr. 


Sandra  Day  O'Connor  Among 
Honorary  Degree  Recipients 

UH     SUPREME    COURT    Associate    Justice 
^     Sandra  Day  O'Connor  was  among  four 
iky*  who  received  honorary  degrees  during 
the  University  of  the  South 's  128th  commencement  on 
Sunday,  May  12.  Nearly  285  graduates  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Theology  were 
awarded  bachelor's,  master's  and  doctoral  degrees  dur- 
ing the  annual  commencement  exercises  held  in  All 
Saints'  Chapel. 

O'Connor,  was  awarded  a  doctor  of  civil  law  degree. 
The  Rev.  Canon  John  L. 
Peterson,  secretary  general 
of  the  worldwide  Anglican 
Communion,  received  a 
doctor  of  canon  law  degree; 
the  Rev.  Samuel  T  Lloyd 
III,  rector  of  Trinity  Church 
in  Boston,  Mass,  was 
awarded  a  doctor  of  sacred 
theology;  and  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Dorsey  Felix  Henderson  Jr., 
was  presented  a  doctor  of 
divinity  degree. 

Since  September  1981, 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor  has 
been  an  associate  justice  on 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Nominated  by  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  O'Connor 
became  the  102nd  member 
and  the  first  woman  named 
to  the  nation's  highest 
court. 

A  native  of  El  Paso, 
Texas,  O'Connor  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  and  a  law 
degree  from  Stanford  University  before  embarking 
upon  a  series  of  positions,  which  included  service  as  a 
deputy  county  attorney  in  San  Mateo  County,  Calif.,  and 
two  years  as  a  civilian  attorney  for  the  U.S.  Army  in  Ger- 
many. She  ultimately  settled  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where, 
active  in  the  Republican  Party,  she  became  an  Arizona 
assistant  attorney  general.  She  held  that  post  until  1969, 
when  she  was  appointed  state  senator.  During  her  six- 
year  tenure  in  the  state  legislature,  O'Connor  rose  to 
the  position  of  senate  majority  leader.  In  1975,  she  was 
elected  judge  of  the  Maricopa  County  Superior  Court, 
where  she  served  four  years.  Then,  in  1979,  Governor 
Bruce  Babbitt  named  her  to  the  Arizona  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, where  she  remained  until  taking  her  seat  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Lloyd  III  is  rector  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church  in  Boston,  Mass.  Born  in  Brookhaven, 
Miss.,  Lloyd  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Mississippi,  before  going  to  Georgetown  University 
to  complete  a  master's  degree  and  to  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  he  was  awarded  a  doctorate  in  1978.  He 
then  entered  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  from 
which  he  received  a  master  of  divinity  degree.  During 
the  next  three  years,  Lloyd  was  assistant  professor  of 
religious  studies  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  At  the 
same  time,  he  served  as  assistant  to  the  rector  and  chap- 
lain at  St.  Paul's  Memorial  Church  in  Charlottesville. 

In  1984,  Lloyd  was  appointed  rector  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Paul  and  the  Redeemer  in  Chicago,  a  position  he 
held  until  1988  when  he  came  to  Sewanee  to  serve  as 
chaplain  for  the  University  of  the  South.  Lloyd  was 
named  to  his  current  position  in  1993. 

The  Rev.  Canon  John  L.  Peterson  is  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  worldwide  Anglican  Communion.  Named  to 
that  position  in  January  1995,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Peterson  oversees  the  ecumenical,  administra- 
tive, mission  and  evangelism,  and  communication  pro- 
grams of  the  Church.  Prior  to  becoming  secretary  gen- 
eral, Peterson  was  the  dean  of  St.  George's  College, 
Jerusalem,  for  12  years  and  residentiary  canon  of  St. 
George's  Cathedral.  Peterson  is  an  honorary  canon  in 
three  different  cathedrals,  including  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, St.  George's  Cathedral,  and  at  his  home  cathedral, 
the  Cathedral  of  Christ  the  King  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

In  the  diocese  of  Western  Michigan,  Peterson  served 
as  canon  theologian  and  administrative  assistant  to  the 
bishop  from  1976-82.  Peterson  earned  bachelor's  de- 
grees from  Concordia  College  and  Harvard  Lhnversity 
Divinity  School.  He  was  awarded  doctoral  degrees  from 
the  Chicago  Institute  for  Advanced  Theological  Studies 
and  the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dorsey  E  Henderson  Jr.,  is  bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Upper  South  Carolina.  Born  in 
Bainbridge,  Ga.,  and  raised  in  Florida,  Henderson 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Stetson  University  and 
a  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Florida.  He  was 
awarded  a  master  of  divinity  degree  from  Virginia  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Before  entering  the  priesthood,  Henderson  was  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army  and,  later,  an 
attorney.  He  represented  migrant  farm  workers  in  a 
federally  funded  south  Florida  program,  and  was  co- 
counsel  in  the  federal  case  which  established  the  right 
of  farm  workers  to  bring  legal  action  against  employers 
and  government  agencies.  Following  his  ordination, 
Henderson  served  as  curate,  then  rector  of  St. 
Benedict's  Parish  in  Plantation,  Fla.,  and  dean  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  in  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis.  He  was  elected  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Up- 
per South  Carolina  in  1994. 
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Performing  Aits  Series 
Begins  New  Season 


s 


COTTISH  FOLKSINGERJean  Redpath,  the  New 
European  Strings  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  King's 
Singers,  and  pianists  Misha  and  Cipa  Dichter  are 
among  the  artists  who  will  be  appearing  during  the 
1996-97  edition  of  the  Sewanee  Performing  Arts  series. 

This  year's  series  differs  a  bit  from  those  of  the  past, 
according  to  Peter  Smith,  series  director  and  professor 
of  theatre  arts  and  speech.  "The  performances  will 
range  from  the  idiosyncratic  work  of  folksinger  Jean 
Redpath  to  the  comical  and  the  quirky  work  of  David 
Dorfman  Dance.  The  traditional  performances  will  be 
there,  too,  with  the  King's  Singer  and  the  New  Euro- 
pean Strings.  My  philosophy  is  to  find  things  that  are 
different,  so  that,  in  four  years,  a  student  who  attends  all 
of  the  performances  will  be  exposed  to  classical,  pop, 
jazz,  and  dance  offerings,"  says  Smith. 

Jean  Redpath  has  spent  the  last  35  years  touring  and 
performing  the  world  over.  Today,  Redpath  is  dedicated 
to  introducing  as  wide  an  audience  as  possible  to  Scot- 
tish music  and  tradition.  For  the  past  decade,  she  has 
been  studying  and  recording  the  songs  of  Robert  Burns. 
She  performed  at  Sewanee  on  Sept.  12. 

Pianists  Misha  and  Cipa  Dichter  made  their  first 
joint  appearance  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  in  1972,  four 
years  after  their  marriage.  Since  then,  they  have  per- 
formed in  recital  and  with  major  orchestras  around  the 
world.  They  will  be  appearing  at  Sewanee  on  Oct.  17. 

Since  its  founding  in  1985,  David  Dorfman  Dance 
has  performed  extensively  in  New  York  City  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  March  1990,  the  com- 
pany made  its  international  debut  at  Glasgow's  New 
Moves  Festival.  The  David  Dorfman  Dance  makes  its 
debut  at  Sewanee  on  Jan.  28,  1997. 


From  the  very  inception  of  the  New  European 
Strings,  founder  Dmitry  Sitkovetsky  dreamed 
of  transcribing  J. S.  Bach's  Gold  berg  Variations 
for  string  orchestra.    That  dream  was 
realized  in  May  of  1995  when  None-      Jt' 
such  Records  released  the  complete 
Goldbergs  transcribed  by  him  to  great 
critical    acclaim.       February    1997 
marks  the  start  of  the  orchestra's 
first  North  American  tour,  and 
the  orchestra  arrives  at  Sewanee 
on  Feb.  5. 

The  six  Englishmen  known  as  The  King's 
Singers  enjoy  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  sought-after  and  highly  acclaimed  vocal  en- 
sembles.   Their  popularity  seems  to  stem  from 
their  unique  ability  to  communicate  the  sheer  en- 
joyment   of   singing    any    music    they    perform 
whether  it  is  a  16th  century  madrigal,  a  Japanese 
folksong,  or  one  of  their  close-harmony  arrangements 
of  a  top-40  hit.    The  King's  Singers  will  close  out  the 
Pei  forming  Aits  Series  on  March  1,  1997. 


Pugh  Papers  Chronicle 
Life  of  the  Church 


UNIVERSITY  ARCHIVES  in  the  duPont  Library  re- 
cently finished  cataloging  a  collection  of  papers 
and  scrapbooks  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prentice 
Andrew  Pugh  (1881-1963),  an  1899  graduate  of  the 
College  and  a  1905  graduate  of  the  School  of  Theology. 
This  collection,  donated  in  October  1995,  by  his 
niece,  Miss  Ruth  Prentice  Baskette,  contains  14  scrap- 
books,  58  sermons  preached  by  Pugh,  and  other  mate- 
rials that  chronicle  Pugh's  career  and  provide  a  study  of 
the  growth  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in  Nashville. 

Along  with  the  newly  received  Diocese  of  Tennessee 
papers,  the  Baskette  contribution  supports  the  archives' 
mission  to  collect  material  that  demonstrates  the  history 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  among  the  28  owning  dioceses 
of  the  University,  providing  an  in-depth  study  of  one 
person  and  one  church. 

The  archives  relies  on  donations  for  all  its  valuable 
collections. 

"We  are  extremely  lucky  to  have  benefactors  like 
Miss  Baskette  who,  through  their  donations,  give  broad 
access  to  materials  of  the  Episcopal  Church  for  scholarly 
and  genealogical  research,"  said  Annie  Armour-Jones, 
C'77,  Lhriversity  archivist. 

Miss  Baskette  also  has  supported  the  Prentice  Pugh 
Scholarship  Fund  at  the  School  of  Theology,  and  has 
purchased  a  cathedral  chair  in  his  name  for  the  new 
Chapel  of  the  Apostles  to  be  built  at  the  School  of 
Theology. 


Above:  performers  from. 
David  Dorfman  Da  are. 
Below  left:  The  King's 
Singers. 


Sewanee  Ranked 

29th  in  U.S.  News' 

Best  Colleges 

Issue 


The  University  of  the 
South  is  listed  among  the 
top  30  national  liberal  arts 
colleges  in  the  1997 
"America's  Best  Colleges" 
edition  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  This  year 
Sewanee  is  ranked  29th 
among  this  group  of  the 
nation's  best  institutions, 
but  it  fared  even  better 
when  the  magazine  fac- 
tored tuition  costs  and  fi- 
nancial aid  into  the 
rankings. 

In  the  category,  "Best 
Values — sticker  prices," 
the  magazine  placed 
Sewanee  at  eighth,  and  in 
a  second  value  rating, 
which  considered  finan- 
cial aid  packages,  the  Uni- 
versity was  ranked  14th. 
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TEACHER 

WHO  AFFECTS 

ETERNITY 

Ask  Sewanee  graduates  about 
teachers  who  have  influenced  their 
lives,  and  you'll  hear  the  name  of  Gil 
Gilchrist,  C'49,  again  and  again. 


BYJOE     ROMANO 


Gil  Gilchrist  never  intended  to  be  a  teacher.  He  was 
headed  into  law,  and  that's  just  what  he  told 
Arthur  Dugan,  chair  of  Sewanee 's  political  science 
department,  during  his  student  days. 
"Oh,  that's  a  pity,"  said  Dugan,  "I  had  hoped  you  would 
consider  the  teaching  profession." 

And  consider  it  he  did.  "That  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  thought  of  teaching,"  Gilchrist  says.  "I  began  to  turn 
it  over  in  my  mind,  and  by  the  time  I  graduated  I  decided 
that  sounded  awfully  good." 

Today,  50  years  after  he  first  arrived  on  the  Mountain, 
Gilchrist  is  the  mentor,  helping  students  to  find  their  way 
just  as  Dugan  helped  him  all  those  years  ago.  And  it  is  a 
role  that  comes  easily  to  Gilchrist.  For  years  he  has  occu- 
pied a  classroom  on  the  second  floor  of  Walsh-Ellett  Hall, 


lecturing  behind  what  he  refers  to  as  the  three-sided  "al- 
pha-omega" desk.  Gilchrist  is  almost  as  much  of  a  fixture 
at  Sewanee  as  that  large  wooden  desk,  so  called  because 
it  has  been  inscribed  with  a  pair  of  Greek  letters  and  the 
date  "1874."  Whether  inside  or  out  of  the  classroom,  he 
has  affected  the  lives  of  his  students  and  colleagues  in 
many  ways.  A  short  man,  now  sporting  a  graying  beard 
and  spectacles,  Gilchrist  seems  almost  reluctant  to  talk 
about  himself,  but  his  former  students  aren't.  In  fact,  his 
name  is  often  the  first  mentioned  by  alums  who  are  dis- 
cussing former  professors  who  have  had  a  profound  influ- 
ence on  their  lives. 

"The  word  when  I  was  a  student,"  says  Tom  Ward,  C'67, 
Sewanee's  chaplain,  "was  that  you  couldn't  go  through 
Sewanee  without  taking  a  Gilchrist  course.  He  just  has  a 


"Gil  is  one  of  the 

kindest,  most 

giving  people  on 

this  faculty,  and 

he  has  served  this 

community  in  so 

many  different 

ways  that  it 

would  he  hard  to 

enumerate  them 

all,"  says  Boh 

Keele,  C'56,  dean 

of  the  College  of 

Arts  and 

Sciences. 


gift  for  taking  complex  subjects  and  drawing 
students  into  them."  Ward  says  the  key  to 
Gilchrist's  success  is  his  ability  to  take  com- 
mon human  experiences  and  relate  them  to 
the  matter  at  hand. 

And  like  so  many  of  Sewanee's  best  teach- 
ers, Gilchrist  has  the  knack  of  helping  his  stu- 
dents to  achieve  their  full  potential,  says 
Ward.  Since  he  arrived  at  Sewanee,  Gilchrist 
has  worked  with  students  of  all  disciplines  as 
they  pursued  graduate  study  or  scholarships, 
be  they  Rhodes,  Fulbright,  Truman  or  others. 
Named  a  Rhodes  Scholar  in  f  967,  Ward,  him- 
self, benefited  from  Gilchrist's  determination 
to  bring  out  the  best  in  people.  "I  never 
thought  of  myself  as  Rhodes  Scholar  material, 
but  Gil  Gilchrist  did.  And  a  part  of  what  he 
does  is  to  draw  the  God-given  potential  out  of 
people,  bring  them  along  to  the  next  step  of 
the  journey,  and  wake  them  to  the  possibili- 
ties in  a  larger  world.  He  is  an  embodiment  of 
what  Sewanee  is  about  in  the  very  best  sense," 
says  Ward. 

Gilchrist  arrived  at  Sewanee  in  1946,  a 
Charleston,  S.C.,  native  who  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II.  And,  after 
traveling  all  over  Europe  as  an  infantryman,  it 
was  at  Sewanee  that  he  found  just  what  he  was 
looking  for.  There  Gilchrist  fit  right  in  amidst 
a  student  body  that  was  largely  composed  of 
military  veterans  who,  like  himself,  were 
highly  motivated.  "Many  of  us  were  already 
three  or  four  years  behind  [because  of  mili- 
tary service].  We  were  interested  in  getting 
faculty  who  were  enthusiastic,  and  we  were 
primarily  concerned  with  the  academic  side 
[of  college  life] .  The  social  side  of  things  was 
really  secondary  and  the  lack  of  women  was 
not  a  big  deal  to  us.  Most  people  spent  their 
time  working  to  get  that  degree." 

"I  liked  what  I  saw  at  Sewanee.  I  liked  the 
way  in  which  the  faculty  seemed  so  dedicated 
and  committed,  and  that  the  emphasis  here 
was  on  teaching  and  on  the  personal  advance- 
ment of  the  students.  That's  what  really  led 
me  in  the  direction  of  teaching." 

When  he  returned  to  Sewanee  for  good  in 
1956,  Gilchrist  jumped  into  the  thick  of 
things,  working  alongside  many  of  the  same 
faculty  members  who  had  taught  him  as  an 
undergraduate.  With  a  doctorate  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  two  years  of  post- 
graduate work  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 


nomics under  his  belt,  Gilchrist  was  eager  to 
help  where  he  could.  One  of  the  first  projects 
he  took  on  as  a  young  faculty  member  was  to 
assist  students  who  were  seeking  graduate 
scholarships,  fellowships  and  awards.  Though 
it  seemed  easy  to  him  at  first,  Gilchrist  says  he 
quickly  learned  that  he  would  have  to  work 
hard  to  sustain  any  degree  of  success. 

"Mr.  Dugan  was  still  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship representative,  so  I  started  working  on 
that  with  him,"  says  Gilchrist.  "I  thought  I 
could  do  that  better  than  anybody.  And,  im- 
mediately, we  won  about  three  in  two  years.  I 
thought,  'Oh,  piece  of  cake,  we  just  weren't 
doing  it  right.'  But  then  we  ran  into  one  of 
those  dry  spells  and  I  found  out  it  wasn't  go- 
ing to  be  that  easy." 

But  Gilchrist  has  never  been  discouraged 
by  things  that  aren't  easy,  and  his  colleagues 
say  he  has  consistently  given  to  the  University 
and  the  community  far  more  than  is  required 
by  his  official  duties. 

"He  is  a  splendid  teacher,"  says  Bob  Keele, 
C'56,  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, "who  cares  deeply  about  his  students 
and  that  is  reflected  in  so  many  ways  that 
don't  necessarily  have  anything  to  with  the 
classroom."  Keele,  who  has  known  Gilchrist 
since  1961,  spoke  of  his  colleague's  wide- 
ranging  interests,  which  include  Gilchrist's 
love  of  theater  and  his  participation — as  actor 
and  director — in  numerous  productions.  "He 
has  become  quite  a  good  actor,"  Keele  says. 
Keele  also  recalls  how,  each  year,  Gilchrist  vol- 
unteers his  time  to  record  student  recitals, 
making  copies  available  to  the  performers. 
Gilchrist  also  spent  many  years  organizing 
blood  drives  for  the  Red  Cross  at  Sewanee. 
"Gil  is  one  of  the  kindest,  most  giving  people 
on  this  faculty,  and  he  has  served  this  commu- 
nity in  so  many  different  ways,"  says  Keele, 
"that  it  would  be  hard  to  enumerate  them 
all." 

Gilchrist's  interest  in  finance  and  invest- 
ment has  led  him  to  offer  a  course  on  the 
topic  for  interested  students  for  a  number  of 
years.  "He  often  does  this  as  an  overload,"  says 
Keele. 

And  though  he  has  many  extracurricular 
interests,  to  this  day,  Gilchrist  invariably 
comes  back  to  the  classroom  experience. 
That  is  his  passion.  "I  love  that  part  of  the  job. 
It's  just  wonderful  to  see  students  as  they  get 
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more  and  more  involved,  then  learn  how  they 
can  do  their  own  work  in  the  field  and  their 
own  independent  studies."  Though  he  is  a 
political  scientist,  Gilchrist  will  push  students 
in  whatever  direction  they  tend  to  show  inter- 
est, especially  those  with  a  desire  to  pursue 
graduate  work.  "I  keep  forgetting  that  some 
of  them  aren't  political  science  majors." 

One  of  those  students  was  Mary  Carolyn 
Harris,  C'96,  who  began  her  career  at 
Sewanee  as  a  mathematics  major.  While  study- 
ing abroad,  she  decided  to  switch  her  major 
to  political  science  and,  though  she  had  never 
met  him,  she  decided,  based  on  his  reputa- 
tion, that  Gilchrist  would  be  the  best  advisor 
for  her.  "I  just  walked  into  his  office  and  asked 
him  to  be  my  advisor.  He  was  very  easy  to  get 
to  know,"  says  Harris,  who  will  be  spending 
the  next  year  at  the  University  of  Paris  on  a 
Rotary  Foundation  Fellowship. 

"I  think  it  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  he 
has  always  been  very  interested  in  women's 
issues  and  their  perspective.  That  drew  me 
close  to  him.  In  fact,  some  of  my  fondest 
memories  of  Sewanee  are  sitting  in  his  office 
and  listening  to  him  talk.  He  never  ceases  to 
amaze  me.  His  depth  and  breadth  are  amaz- 
ing," says  Harris,  "Sewanee  will  lose  a  gem 
when  he  retires." 

As  one  who  has  always  worked  closely  with 
his  students,  Gilchrist  has  always  been  quick 
to  notice  overall  trends  and  changes  in  the 
student  body.  So,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
was  among  the  first  to  document  those  that 
took  place  in  the  mid  to  late  1960s,  and  that 
he  was  among  the  first  to  beat  the  drum  for 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  University. 

It  was  during  the  middle  '60s  that  Gilchrist 
said  he  began  to  notice  an  increasing  number 
of  talented  students  were  beginning  to  trans- 
fer out  of  Sewanee.  "I  don't  mean  that  we  still 
didn't  have  good  students — this  was  the  era 
that  Doug  Paschall,  C'66,  Ward,  and  James 
Sheller,  C'67,  got  Rhodes  Scholarships — but 
we  were  losing  some  of  them  that  we  would 
liked  to  have  kept." 

This  was  around  the  time,  explains 
Gilchrist,  that  sophomores  first  became  eli- 
gible for  membership  in  the  Order  of  Gowns- 
men. "If  you  found  a  sophomore  gownsman, 
you  knew  you  had  something.  So,  when  we 
started  having  sophomore  gownsmen  trans- 
fer, that  was  a  red  flag." 


And,  while  fewer  were  staying,  there  were 
also  fewer  applying,  lie  says. 

Gilchrist  used  his  seat  on  the  board  of  trust- 
ees to  help  lead  the  fight  for  the  admission  of 
women. When  the  Rev.  James  Brumby  III, 
C'48,  T'51,  made  the  motion  at  the  fateful 
1968  board  of  trustees'  meeting  to  admit 
women  to  Sewanee,  Gilchrist  was  heartened. 
The  first  women  entered  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  1969;  Gilchrist  said  their  ef- 
fect was  noticeable.  Male  students  who  might 
have  transferred  just  years  before  were  staying 
at  Sewanee  and  the  women  students  admitted 
were  "the  absolute  cream  of  the  crop,"  says 
Gilchrist.  The  net  effect  was  a  strengthening 
of  the  student  body  that  carries  on  to  this  day. 

"In  the  classroom,  I'm  seeing  students  to- 
day who  are  as  good  as  they  ever  have  been," 
he  says. 

Even  after  a  half  century  at  Sewanee,  it  is 
with  anticipation  that  Gilchrist  speaks  of  the 
school's  Class  of  2000  which  begins  its  aca- 
demic career  this  fall.  "You  never  really  know 
what  a  particular  class  is  going  to  be  like  until 
you  have  experience  with  them.  Every  one  is 
distinguished  in  different  ways  as  a  result  of 
their  individual  leaders.  The  leitmotif  of  the 
class  of  1990,  for  example,  was  creative  and 
performing  arts  expertise.  That  class  hap- 
pened to  be  outstanding  in  that  regard.  So  it 
varies.  The  class  of  1996  seemed  to  have  more 
orientation  toward  public  affairs  than  any  I 
have  known." 

The  unique  talents  of  the  Class  of  2000,  ac- 
cording to  Gilchrist,  will  be  developed  by  a 
Sewanee  faculty  that  is  concerned  with  the 
success  of  its  students.  "As  long  as  the  faculty 
is  interested  in  communicating,  interested  in 
the  teaching  side  of  things,  and  is  interested 
in  what  will  happen  to  these  people  in  the  fu- 
ture, I  think  Sewanee  will  prosper." 

And,  while  those  may  sound  like  parting 
words,  Gilchrist  says  he  isn't  going  anywhere. 
"I'd  like  to  see  how  the  Class  of  2000  turns 
out.  I'd  like  to  stay  around  at  least  that  long. 
Little  does  the  school  know  that  I'd  be  willing 
to  do  this  for  free.  It's  so  much  fun.  People  say 
'retire'  and  I  say  'to  what?'  This  is  the  most 
wonderful  thing  I  can  imagine.  As  long  as  I 
haven't  lost  my  marbles  or  start  wandering 
about;  as  long  as  I  am  capable  of  offering 
something,  I'll  be  around." 

Joe  Romano  is  the  associate  editor  o/Sewanee. 
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Sewanee's  historic  freshman  class 
brings  diverse  abilities  and  talents 

to  the  Mountain. 


BY   JILL    CARPENTER 


ONE  MIGHT  OVERHEAR  IN  SEWANEE 


THAT  "THE  MOUNTAIN  CALLS  TO 


YOU."    THE  MOUNTAIN  RECENTLY 


CALLED    TO    387    NEW    FRESHMAN 


STUDENTS,     THE     UNIVERSITY    OF 


THE  SOUTH' S  CLASS  OF  2000.  THESE 


STUDENTS  WILL  WELCOME  A  NEW 


CENTURY     AS      THEY     COMPLETE 


THEIR  STUDIES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 


Sewanee's  Class  of  2000  is  diverse:  students  repre- 
senting the  Bahamas,  Bulgaria,  Guatemala,  Liberia, 
Poland  and  Saudi  Arabia  join  students  hailing  from 
36  states  of  our  nation.  The  students  come  from  dif- 
ferent physical  environments,  big  cities  and  small 
towns,  and  from  public  and  private  schools. 

They  have  spent  the  summer  months  since  high 
school  graduation  working  at  such  jobs  as  park 
ranger,  dance  teacher,  and  assistant  church  sexton. 
They  have  counseled  at  summer  camps,  landscaped, 
delivered  pizza,  painted,  written,  lifted  weights, 
swam,  ridden  horseback,  worked  on  computers,  and 
had  wisdom  teeth  extracted.  Their  summer  reading 
has  ranged  from  Ayn  Rand  and  Herman  Melville,  to 
John  Cheever  and  John  Grisham. 

They  have  assembled  clothes,  sports  equipment, 
and  college  supplies  and  arrived  on  the  Mountain 
ready  to  settle  into  their  dormitory  rooms  and  into 
a  rich  curriculum  of  science,  mathematics,  psychol- 
ogy, anthropology,  history,  philosophy,  economics, 
language,  music,  and  art.  They  come  with  varied 
skills  and  are  ready  to  continue  exercising  them,  to 
grow,  to  explore  new  activities,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  professors,  and  to  become  classmates 
and  friends. 


Opposite  and  top:  The  new  freshmen  gather  at  a  bonfire  on  campus. 
Below:  The  Class  of  2000  jumped  right  into  life  at  Sewanee,  helping  to 
work  on  local  houses  as  part  of  the  Pre-Orientation  program. 
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Leah  Elizabeth  Braswett  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on  Sewanee: 
"It's  everything  I'd  wanted,  a  vision  of  the  best  for  me. " 


Some  of  the  students  have  long  known  of 
Sewanee  and  have  long  planned  to  stndy 
here.  Leah  Elizabeth  Braswell  from  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  didn't  apply  anywhere  else.  "It's 
everything  I'd  wanted,  a  vision  of  the  best  for 
me,"  she  says.  For  others,  the  University  of  the 
South  is  a  recent  and  delightful  discovery, 
and  became  their  first  choice  as  they  ex- 
plored university  programs. 

Bob  Hedrick,  director  of  admission  at  the 
University,  notes  that  over  the  last  decade, 
Sewanee  has  become  a  "more  national"  Uni- 
versity, attracting  students  from  all  regions  of 
the  country.  The  Class  of  2000,  he  says,  is 
drawn  from  the  second-largest  pool  of  appli- 
cants in  the  University's  history;  1,837  stu- 
dents applied  (the  Class  of  1999  had  1864  ap- 
plicants), and  admission  was  offered  to  65% 
of  those. 

"Sewanee  has  had  very  strong  applicant 
pools  over  the  past  several  years.  We  are  com- 
peting among  the  nation's  selective  and 
highly  selective  colleges  and  universities,"  says 
Hedrick.  "The  Class  of  2000  is  indicative  of 
the  classes  that  have  matriculated  at  the  Uni- 
versity over  the  last  four  to  five  years.  The 
class  is  superb  in  terms  of  academic  quality 
and  diverse  in  terms  of  interests." 

Although  the  University  overall  has  about  a 
1:1  ratio  of  men  to  women,  the  Class  of  2000 
is  heavier  on  the  female  side:  about  10 
women  to  8  men. 


"Actually,  the  best  way  to  put  it,  when  I  came  to  visit,  is 
comfortable,  "says  Courtney  India  Askew  of  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

The  question,  "Why  did  you  choose 
Sewanee?"  brings  a  variety  of  answers  from 
the  students.  Some  answers  are  intellectual 
and  rational,  based  on  research.  "I  read  about 
it  in  the  Fiske  Guide  to  Colleges"  says  John  David 
Spiller,  a  graduate  of  Episcopal  High  School 
in  Baton  Rouge,  La.  "It's  a  good  value,  and  it's 
of  good  academic  quality." 

"I  found  Sewanee  in  the  National  Review 
College  Guide,'"  says  Natascha  Marie  Berryman 
of  Tonopah,  Ariz. 

"My  mother  was  looking  at  the  catalogs," 
says  Edwin  Paul  Gerber  of  Manchester,  Conn. 
"I'm  interested  in  mountain  biking,  and 
Sewanee  listed  outdoors  activities.  I  was  look- 
ing for  a  small  liberal  arts  college,  preferably 
religious.  I  called  for  an  interview."  Coinci- 
dentally,  Lee  Ann  Alton,  Sewanee 's  associate 
director  of  admission,  was  traveling  in  the 
area  and  arranged  to  meet  Ed  at  a  local  mall. 

Often  the  rational  approach  is  supported 
by  an  emotional  response  when  prospective 
students  visit  Sewanee.  Ed  says  attending  the 
Palm  Sunday  service  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  was 
a  "very  positive  experience." 

Heather  Sjolie  Horn  of  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  whose  experiences  include  arranging 
camping  trips  for  middle  school  students  and 
teaching  dance,  definitely  got  some  "good 
vibes"  on  the  Mountain  (which  is  much  differ- 
ent, she  notes,  than  the  mountains  of  New 
Mexico).  Heather  tells  of  meeting  a  Sewanee 
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alum  in  the  Fowler  Center.  They  talked,  and 
the  fellow,  whose  name  she  doesn't  recall, 
took  her  to  see  Abbo's  Alley,  the  war  memo- 
rial cross,  and  other  local  landmarks.  "I  was 
amazed  by  the  environment,"  she  says,  "and  I 
was  impressed  by  his  generosity  and  the  fact 
that  he  loved  Sewanee  so  much.  He  said  he 
wished  he  could  do  it  all  over  again." 

Others  also  mention  the  impact  of 
Sewanee's  landscape  and  people.  "It's  sur- 
rounded by  nature  and  natural  beauty,"  says 
Laura  Elizabeth  Barnes,  of  Athens,  Tenn., 
who  has  spent  the  summer  working  for  the 
state  of  Tennessee  on  the  Ocoee  and 
Hiwassee  rivers.  "When  I  visited,  people  I 
didn't  know  said  'hi'  to  me.  I  liked  the 
people."  Laura's  best  friend,  Kelly  Smith,  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Class  of  2000. 

"Actually,  the  best  way  to  put  it,  when  I 
came  to  visit,  is  comfortable,"  says  Courtney  In- 
dia Askew  of  Birmingham,  Ala.  "I  got  a  warm 
feeling  in  Sewanee."  Courtney,  a  graduate  of 
John  Carroll  High  School,  has  been  involved 
in  horseback  riding  and  horse  shows  since 
she  was  seven  years  old.  She  loves  hiking  and 
biking,  which  she  plans  to  continue  to  enjoy 
on  the  Mountain. 

Natascha  Berryman,  who  has  studied  ballet 
for  several  years  and  is  considering  a  career  in 
biological  research,  found  Sewanee  "friendly, 
but  academically  inclined.  I  liked  the  intelli- 
gent conversation,"  she  says.  Natascha  found 
the  professors  she  met  approachable,  and 
says  that  in  the  classes  she  visited,  students 
were  encouraged  to  ask  questions. 

Peter  Jon  "P.J."  Deschenes  of  Durham, 
N.C.,  says  he  was  introduced  to  Sewanee  by 
mailings,  and  visited  a  year  ago  to  talk  with 
administrators,  professors  and  coaches.  He 
visited  again  in  January,  stayed  with  students, 
and  attended  classes  to  see  "how  it  runs."  P.J., 
who  trained  with  a  swim  team  and  worked  at 
a  restaurant  this  summer,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and  Math, 
a  state  magnet  school.  He  was  one  of  280 
North  Carolina  students  who  were  selected  to 
attend  the  high  school  where  he  boarded  his 
junior  and  senior  years.  "Some  of  my  friends 
went  to  engineering  schools  such  as  MIT  and 
Cal  Tech,"  PJ.  says.  "I'm  interested  in  sciences 
and  math  as  well,  but  I  like  the  liberal  arts 
environment."  P.J.  received  a  Benedict  Schol- 


THE  ADMISSION  PROCESS 

How  Does  It  Work  ? 

Here's  a  quick  overview  of  how  the  Class  of  2000  was  selected. 

M  More  than  21 ,000  high  school  seniors  requested  informa- 
tion about  Sewanee;  of  those  students,  1,837  applied  to  the 
University.  This  is  the  second  largest  applicant  pool  in 
Sewanee's  history. 

B  During  the  winter  and  spring,  each  application  is  reviewed 
by  the  Committee  on  Admission,  which  is  composed  of  fac- 
ulty members,  Office  of  Admission  staff  members,  and  two 
students,   appointed  by  the 
Order  of  Gownsmen,  and  the 
Student  Assembly.  The  com- 
mittee takes  into  account  a 
variety      of      factors:       the 
applicant's    academic    high 
school  record,  the  rigor  of 
the  high  school  program  and 
curriculum,  standardized  test 
scores,  writing  skills  as  evi- 
denced by  the  required  essay, 
and  extracurricular  activities. 
"The   selection   process  has 
become    increasingly    com- 
petitive   over    the    past    five 
years,"     says     Bob     Hedrick,    Hayrus  Reeves  Roberts  Jr.  is the  son  of 
,        .  a  Sewanee  graduate.  Legacies,  fresh- 

Sewanee  s  director  of  admis-    men  who  are  related  t0  Sewanee 

sion.  "As  we  encounter  larger    alumni,  make  up  24  percent  of  the 

and  stronger  pools  of  appli-    Class  °J  2""°- 
cants,  we  have  to  make  some 

very  difficult  decisions.  All  admission  decisions  take  into  ac- 
count one  fundamental  question:  Does  the  applicant  have 
the  proven  track  record  and  the  skills  to  succeed  at  the  Uni- 
versity?" 

■  In  late  March,  after  reviewing  the  applicant  pool,  the  Uni- 
versity offered  admission  to  65  percent  of  the  applicants.  Of 
those  admitted  students,  387  arrived  on  campus  in  August.  It  is 
one  of  the  strongest  classes  in  recent  history.  The  average  high 
school  grade  point  average  of  the  Class  of  2000  is  approximately 
3.4;  the  mid-50  percent  range  of  SAT  scores  is  1150-1310.  The 
mid-50  percent  range  of  ACT  scores  is  25  to  29. 

H  The  Class  of  2000  represents  36  states,  and  six  foreign 
countries.  Twenty-four  percent  of  the  class  are  Sewanee  lega- 
cies— they  are  related  to  past  Sewanee  graduates.  78%  of  the 
Class  of  2000  comes  from  the  12  states  that  comprise  the  28 
owning  dioceses  of  the  University. 
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Jeff  Foster  of  Piano,  Texas,  says  he  has  been  impressed  by 
the  close  student-faculty  relationships  at  the  University. 

arship,  one  of  the  University  of  the  South's 
most  prestigious  awards,  which  covers  tuition, 
fees,  and  room  and  board. 

DeWitt  Talmadge  "Jeff  Foster  III  gradu- 
ated from  Jesuit  College  Preparatory  School 
in  Piano,  Texas.  Jeff,  who  has  been  active  in 
Big  Brothers  and  is  interested  in  economics 
and  finance,  says  a  closeknit  environment  is 
the  "best  way  for  me  to  learn  and  accomplish 
things. "Jeff  is  a  golfer  and  tennis  player,  and 
his  summer  reading  has  included  Arthur 
Ashe's  biography.  He  plans  to  pay  basketball 
at  Sewanee,  and  he's  been  working  out  to  get 
in  shape,  he  says,  running,  jumping  rope, 
swimming.  He  noted  that  Sewanee's  profes- 
sors seem  to  care  about  students,  and  he  likes 
Sewanee's  setting:  "There  are  no  hills  or  trees 
in  Piano,"  he  says.  Jeff  is  one  of  the  first  recipi- 
ents of  the  University  Regents'  Scholarships, 
given  to  outstanding  minority  students. 

David  Spiller,  who  plans  to  major  in  Latin 
at  Sewanee  and  go  on  to  law  school  or  gradu- 
ate school,  says  several  people  in  Louisiana 
have  recognized  his  Sewanee  sweatshirt  or 
the  Sewanee  sticker  on  his  car  and  spoken  to 
him  about  the  University.  He  mentions  the 
personal  attention  he  received  from  students, 
faculty,  and  administrators  when  he  visited 
campus.  "They  understood  I  was  making  a  big 
decision,  and  they  were  helping  me  to  make 
a  good  decision."  David's  interests  are  varied 
and  eclectic — languages,  history,  computers, 
science     fiction,     painting,     plays,     60s-era 


rhythm  and  blues.  The  Wilkins  Scholar  has 
been  painting  on  commissions  this  summer, 
and  he  wrote  a  novel  as  his  honors  thesis  at 
Episcopal  High  School  in  Baton  Rouge.  The 
novel  treats  the  French  resistance  during 
WWII.  It's  thoroughly  researched  and  his  pro- 
fessors think  it's  publishable. 

"Everyone  always  asks  me  how  I  found  out 
about  Sewanee  and  they're  usually  surprised 
when  I  tell  them  that  it  was  through  catalogs," 
says  Elena  Eneva,  who  came  to  the  university 
from  Sofia,  Bulgaria.  Eneva  says  she  nar- 
rowed her  choices  from  an  initial  pool  of  30 
or  so  schools  and  then  faced  a  tough  decision 
when  she  was  accepted  to  Colby  College, 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  Sewanee.  "I 
rated  each  one  and  decided  to  come  here.  I 
had  heard  that  the  South  was  a  friendly  place 
and  that  life  wasn't  so  hectic  here,  and  that's 
the  truth." 

The  pace  of  life  in  Sewanee,  says  Eneva,  is 
a  stark  contrast  to  what  she  was  used  to  in 
Sofia.  "I  came  from  a  city  of  more  than  one 
million  to  a  place  with  one  traffic  light  and 
where  the  biggest  building  is,  maybe,  four  sto- 
ries. And,  you  can  walk  on  the  grass  here. 
That's  nice  and  it  saves  time.  In  Bulgaria  you 
would  be  fined  for  doing  that.  And,  it's  so 
safe  here.  I  never  imagined  there  was  such  a 
place." 

Planning  to  major  in  economics,  Eneva 
says  she  plans  to  return  to  Bulgaria  and  help 
in  the  reorganization  of  her  country's 
economy,  but  for  now  she  will  savor  her  time 
at  Sewanee.  "I  feel  like  I  already  know  every- 
body here,  from  the  vice-chancellor  to  the 
chaplain  and  my  professors,  other  students. 
They're  all  trying  to  help  me.  This  is  such  an 
intimate  community." 

Twenty-four  percent  of  the  students  in  the 
Class  of  2000  have  a  family  connection  of 
some  sort  to  the  University.  "We  take  a  fairly 
loose  approach  to  this  figure,"  Hedrick  says. 
"The  connection  may  be  a  niece,  a  step- 
daughter, a  grandchild,  a  cousin." 

In  the  case  of  Robert  Nelson  Rust  IV  of 
Allentown,  Penn.,  and  Haynes  Reeves  Rob- 
erts Jr.  of  Atlanta,  the  family  connections  are 
their  fathers,  who  are  both  Sewanee  grads. 
Rob's  two  sisters  are  also  Sewanee  alumnae, 
and  Rob  says  his  dream  from  childhood  was 
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to  win  a  scholarship  here.  His  dream  came 
true.  At  Emmaus  High  School,  Rob  was  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Honor  Society,  an  officer 
in  the  Model  United  Nations,  a  four-year 
letterman  in  tennis,  and  a  participant  in  the 
state  tennis  doubles  competition.  He  has 
spent  the  summer  teaching  tennis  at  a  rac- 
quet club,  and  plans  to  major  in  political  sci- 
ence and  Spanish  in  preparation  for  law 
school  and  a  career  in  international  or  busi- 
ness law. 

Haynes  says  his  paternal  grandfather  was 
also  a  Sewanee  graduate,  but  Haynes  felt  no 
family  pressure  to  apply  to  Sewanee.  On  the 
contrary,  his  parents  wanted  the  college  deci- 
sion to  be  Haynes'  own,  and  not  made  for 
"sentimental"  reasons  or  because  it  was  some- 
thing he  felt  others  wanted  him  to  do.  Haynes 
explored  several  colleges.  "I  wanted  to  go 
somewhere  small,"  he  says,  and  "Sewanee  just 
did  a  better  job  of  showing  what  it  has  to 
offer."  Haynes  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Honor  Society  and  president  of  Interact,  a 
service  club  at  Pace  Academy  in  Atlanta.  He 
worked  as  a  camp  counselor  in  Mentone,  Ala- 
bama, this  summer.  "My  sport  is  baseball,"  he 
says,  and  he  hopes  to  play  for  the  Tigers.  In- 
terested in  history  and  English,  he  has  pub- 
lished his  writing  and  won  awards. 

Michelle  Valentina  Shetters  of  Cowan, 
Tenn.,  was  valedictorian  of  her  senior  class  at 
nearby  St.  Andrews-Sewanee  School,  and  has 
been  a  flutist  in  the  University  of  the  South 
Orchestra  for  three  years.  She  knows  Sewanee 
well;  she  has  participated  in  the  Sewanee 
Summer  Music  Center  and  the  Sewanee 
Young  Writers'  Conference,  and  she  worked 
in  the  Bishop's  Common  this  summer.  A  cre- 
ative writer,  her  short  stories  and  poems  have 
been  published  in  her  high  school  literary 
magazine,  and  she's  considering  a  double 
major  in  English  and  psychology.  She  is  also  a 
Benedict  Scholar. 

The  majority  of  the  Class  of  2000  can  be 
expected  to  stay  the  four-year  course.  Hedrick 
says  past  figures  predict  that  86%  of  the  stu- 
dents will  receive  their  diplomas  as  a  group. 

The  world  has  changed  dramatically  in  just 
the  last  quarter-century.  The  challenges  faced 
by  the  members  of  the  Class  of  2000  are  many, 
but  their  energy  and  enthusiasm  are  almost 
palpable,  and  their  cumulative  talents  are  ex- 


Above,  freshmen  get  a  lay  of  the  land  from  Jerry  Smith,  professor  of 
religion.  Below,  students  work  through  the  Outreach  Ministries  Program. 


traordinary.  If  they're  this  good  now,  just 
imagine  what  they  will  be  like  in  four  years. 

Laura  Barnes,  who  has  studied  voice  for 
several  years,  is  looking  forward  to  learning 
more  about  music,  art,  and  art  history.  She 
plans  to  major  in  French  and  anthropology, 
and  she  alludes  to  the  shrinking  world,  the 
global  village.  "I  think  it's  important  as  we 
look  at  the  new  century  to  be  sensitive  to  new 
ideas  and  to  different  kinds  of  people,"  she 
says.  "The  generations  before  us  may  have 
had  more  prejudices.  We  need  to  learn  about 
different  cultures  and  different  kinds  of 
people  to  understand  one  another." 

Jill  Carpenter  is  a  free-lance  writer  on  the  Moun- 
tain. She  contributes  frequently  to  Sewanee. 
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A 
STAND 

/orCHILDRENl 


Wacaster  xvore  a  Stand  for  Children  button  and  a  beaded  Episcopal  Church  shield  as  part  of  a  statement  of 
his  participation  in  the  June  1  event. 


Who  says 

Generation  X  is 

detached?  David 

Wacaster,  C'92,  is 

in  the  middle  of 

the  battle  for  the 

future  of 

America's 

children,  and  he 

would  have  it  no 

other  way. 

BY    SARAH     T.     MOORE 

Photographs  by  Ken  Cobb 
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^  LAZONED  ON  A  T-SHIRT:  "9  out 
^E<^fe  of  10  children  prefer  crayons  to 
mf ^m    guns." 

^^^  "That's  a  good  one,"  says  David 
Wacaster  as  he  elbows  his  way  through 
throngs  of  people  surrounding  the  Reflect- 
ing Pool  at  the  Mall  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
Wacaster,  C'92,  was  one  of  nearly  200,000 
people  in  the  nation's  capital  June  1  to  Stand 
for  Children.  Thousands  came  from  across 
the  country  on  the  sunny  summer  day — col- 
lege students  to  raise  consciousness,  grand- 
parents with  canes,  young  parents  pushing 
strollers,  teens  on  roller  blades,  toddlers  on 
piggy-back,  all  races  and  socio-economic 
groups,  to  witness  their  mandate — that  this 
nation  shift  its  agenda  to  put  children  and 
their  concerns  first. 

The  day  unfolded  with  religious  services, 
celebration,  and  a  call  to  action  for  children. 
Highlighted  with  music,  dancing,  and  booths 
hawking  literature  of  agencies  and  groups 
supporting  children  and  issues  surrounding 
them,  there  were  no  political  speeches 
allowed.  This  according  to  a  directive  from 
Marian  Wright  Edelman  H'96,  director  and 
president  of  the  Children's  Defense  Fund 
(CDF),  which  organized  the  event. 

"I  see  the  stand  as  a  call  for  people  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  we  need  to  be 
more  responsible  for  the  only  group  without 
a  political  voice,"  says  Wacaster.  "Despite 
claims  to  the  contrary,  the  stand  was  not  a  call 
for  maintaining  current  government  pro- 
grams that  do  not  work.  Even  Ms.  Edelman,  I 
believe,  would  acknowledge  this. 


A  recorded  200,000  people  jammed  the  grounds  between  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  Wash- 
ington Monument  in  the  nation's  capital  June  1  to  affirm  that  children's  concerns  become  a 
higher  priority  in  American  life  and  legislation. 
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Sewanee  grad  David 
Wacaster  joins  flag-waving 
youngsters  and  adults  on 
his  way  from  the  Church  of 
Epiphany  to  the  Stand  for 
Children  demonstration  at 
the  Reflecting  Pool  in  front 
of  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
Washington,  D.C. 


"I  got  the 
interest  in 
service  from 
my  parents," 
Wacaster 
says. 


"It  was  a  call  to  recognize  the  fact  that  chil- 
dren of  our  country  are  not  being  given  the 
necessary  tools  and  advantages  that  are 
needed  to  grow  up  into  healthy,  productive, 
and  happy  people,"  he  says.  "It  was  also  a  call 
to  commit  to  doing  whatever  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  children  are  given  what  they 
need,  not  simply  to  survive,  but  to  thrive." 

Now,  four  years  off  the  Mountain,  this 
Meridian,  Miss.,  native  is  rising  to  that  call 
and  launching  into  children's  advocacy  issues 
with  energy  and  passion. 

The  morning  of  June  1,  Wacaster  joined 
hundreds  of  worshipers  at  a  service  at  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  where  the  Rev. 
Randolph  Charles,  C'69,  is  rector  and  build- 
ing an  outreach  ministry  in  downtown  Wash- 
ington. He  then  marched  down  "G"  Street 
with  other  Episcopalians  behind  colorful 
banners,  flags,  and  placards  on  their  way  to 
the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Earlier  that  morning,  in  the  church  just 
blocks  from  the  White  House,  Wacaster 
helped  lead  a  workshop  and  discussion  on 
how  church  members  could  become  advo- 
cates for  social  concerns.  He  explained  how 
people  could  learn  about  the  church's  posi- 
tion on  social  issues,  then  mobilize  others  to 
engage  government  leaders  and  the  press  to 
inlluence  change  within  the  political  system. 

Working  in  the  Jubilee  Ministry  program  in 
the  Washington  office  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  Wacaster  himself  was  learning  the 
ins  and  outs  of  political  maneuvering  and  the 
resources  available  from  the  church  on  social 


justice  issues,  programs,  and  legislation — 
and  passing  it  on  to  others. 

Located  at  110  Maryland  Avenue  N.E.,  the 
church's  presence  in  the  nation's  capital  may 
be  the  denomination's  best  kept  secret.  The 
office  is  a  direct  link  between  citizens  seeking 
information  and  local  empowerment  on  so- 
cial justice  issues  and  the  prophetic  role  of 
the  church.  The  office  provides  background 
information  on  issues,  legislative  updates, 
and  alerts.  It  suggests  how  people  and  congre- 
gations can  be  a  voice  to  create  policy  by  in- 
forming the  nation's  lawmakers  about  the 
church's  position  on  issues.  It  provides  train- 
ing and  networking  for  hands-on  social  min- 
istry programs. 

The  church's  peace  and  justice  concerns 
include  areas  of  economics,  anti-racism,  the 
environment,  and  government  relations.  Lo- 
cal congregations  alive  with  social  action  pro- 
grams are  linked  through  the  Jubilee  Ministry 
office,  where  Wacaster  works  on  a  one-year 
internship. 

Wacaster,  25,  like  many  recent  college 
graduates,  is  living  on  a  shoestring,  sharing  an 
apartment  in  downtown  Washington  with  a 
group  of  friends,  and  trying  to  figure  out 
what  direction  in  work,  study,  or  career  will 
give  meaning  to  his  life. 

Some  might  call  it  seeking  a  vocation. 
Wacaster  knows  he  wants  to  make  a  differ- 
ence. 

In  the  months  planning  for  Stand  for  Chil- 
dren, he  has  found  a  focus  on  how  his  life's 
work  can  reflect  his  interests. 

He  is  learning  how  churches  can  network 
to  exchange  success  stories  in  outreach — es- 
tablishing tutoring  programs,  homeless  shel- 
ters, food  banks,  being  child  advocates,  and 
serving  as  a  resource  to  immigrants. 

He  is  learning  how  one  voice  can  influence 
others. 

He  is  learning  how  the  church  can  be  a 
player  in  forming  that  voice. 

And  he  recognizes  that  it  is  becoming 
clearer  that  his  voice  will  be  raised  on  behalf 
of  children. 

"Somehow  I  always  have  been  associated 
with  children,"  he  said.  "My  life  at  Sewanee 
was  studying  history,  swimming  and  the  Delts 
[Delta  Tau  Delta] ,"  he  said.  "I  got  the  interest 
in  service  from  my  parents." 
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His  father,  Tom,  as  head  of  the  Phil  Hardin 
Foundation,  was  instrumental  in  creating  a 
partnership  with  the  National  Geographic 
Society  to  bring  funds  to  establish  geography 
education  curricula  in  Mississippi  public 
elementary  schools.  As  a  child  growing  up  in 
a  region  heavily  populated  with  Southern 
Baptists,  he  remembered  his  mother,  Jean, 
driving  35  miles  on  Sunday  to  take  her  chil- 
dren to  the  nearest  Episcopal  Church. 

As  a  Sewanee  undergrad,  he  had  little  to 
do  with  organized  church,  he  said.  "I  didn't 
go  much.  But  I  can  say  that  the  class  in  reli- 
gion was  one  of  my  favorites." 

Although  many  of  his  friends  were  in- 
volved with  outreach  programs  from  All 
Saints'  Chapel,  Wacaster  got  the  nudge  from 
the  swim  team.  As  captain  of  the  varsity  squad 
and  as  part  of  community  outreach,  he 
helped  teach  Sewanee  children  to  swim. 

He  spent  some  summers  working  as  a 
camp  counselor  in  the  Diocese  of  Mississippi. 
Then,  the  summer  of  his  junior  year,  expect- 
ing to  go  home  to  work  as  a  lifeguard  at  the 
local  pool,  he  was  invited  to  work  for  six 
weeks  at  the  Southern  Coalition  for  Educa- 
tion Equity's  program  "Adventures  in  Excel- 
lence," an  intensive  reading  program  for 
youngsters  in  Jackson,  Miss. 

It  was  another  nudge  toward  work  with 
children. 

After  graduation,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  and  worked  in  its 
summer  program  in  Bennettsville,  S.C.,  be- 
fore returning  to  Mississippi  for  a  three- 
month  stint  as  assistant  director  in  charge  of 
fund  raising  and  development  for  the  March 
of  Dimes.  He  followed  that  with  two  years  as  a 
children's  case  manager  for  Weems  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  in  Meridian. 

In  1994,  he  headed  off  to  Washington  for  a 
year's  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Volunteer  Service  Community,  a  pro- 
gram for  young  adults  sponsored  by 
Washington's  National  Cathedral.  It  was 
there  he  worked  for  Sasha  Bruce  Youthwork, 
coordinating  volunteers  for  14  different  pro- 
grams for  the  city's  only  emergency  runaway 
shelter  for  teens. 

"I  really  discovered  I  have  a  talent  and  lik- 
ing for  the  more  administrative  side  of  non- 
profit work,"  he  says.  It  was  from  work  at  the 


National  Cathedral  that  he  heard  about  the 
Jubilee  Ministry  intern  program. 

In  February  he  represented  Jubilee  Minis- 
try at  the  Episcopal  Children's  Conference/ 
Children's  Defense  Fund  meeting  in  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

"I  was  amazed  at  how  much  a  spiritual 
event  that  was,"  he  says.  "It  affirmed  the  direc- 
tion my  life  was  going  thus  far.  I  am  really 
committed  to  social  issues,  but  particularly 
those  that  affect  children." 

He  offered  to  work  on  developing  Episco- 
pal material  for  the  Children's  Sabbath,  an 
ecumenical  observance  held  each  year  the 
third  Sunday  in  October.  Sponsored  by  CDF, 
it  is  organized  to  alert  churches  across  the  na- 
tion to  concerns  for  children.  This  year's 
topic  is  "Stand  for  Children:  Pray,  Speak  Out, 
and  Act." 

"There  were  no  resources  for  liturgy  spe- 
cific to  the  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
Children's  Sabbath,  and  I  offered  to  collabo- 
rate with  Episcopal  and  Lutheran  materials," 
he  said.  "I  like  planning  ways  for  the  Episco- 
pal Church  to  get  involved." 

That  material  has  been  completed  and  is 
now  incorporated  into  the  Protestant  mate- 
rial available  to  churches  as  suggestions  for 
observance  of  the  Children's  Sabbath. 

Wacaster  continues  to  work  on  projects  of 
advocacy,  learning  the  programs  and  re- 
sources available  to  churches  and  people  na- 
tionwide. And  he  continues  to  listen  to  the 
call  sparked  by  Edelman's  words. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  one  person  can  make 
a  difference.  I  am  trying.  This  is  the  direction 
my  life  has  taken  and  will  continue  to  take.  I 
will  not  apologize  for  my  age,  idealism  or  op- 
timism and  will  not  become  inducted  into  the 
processes  of  greed  and  racism  that  fuel  the 
current  backlash  against  the  poor  and  chil- 
dren. I  won't  apologize  for  my  concern  for 
the  environment  and  desire  for  economic  jus- 
tice," he  said  firmly. 

"If  these  things  make  me  a  liberal,  then  I 
guess  I  am  one.  However,  I  would  like  to  think 
that  these  things  make  me  a  human  being — 
concerned  about  others  and  the  world  we 
share.  I  am  hopeful,  because  so  many  of  my 
peers  feel  the  same  way." 

Sarah  Moore  is  director  of  church,  communica- 
tions at  Sewanee. 


"I  firmly 
believe  that 
one  person 
can  make  a 
difference. . . 
I  will  not 
apologize 
for  my  age, 
idealism,  or 
optimism." 


Standing  next  to  the  Re- 
flecting Pool  urith  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  in  the 
background,  David 
Wacaster  talks  about  his 
concern  for  speaking  up  for 
the  rights  of  children,  a 
population,  he  says,  which 
does  not  have  a  voice. 
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S   P    O   R  T   S 


Men's  Track 


Running  on  its  home  track  at  the  1996  SCAC  Spring 
Sports  Championships,  the  Sewanee  men  came  away 
with  a  third-place  finish  behind  Rhodes  and  Centre. 
The  Tigers'  Ian  Cross,  C'98,  shared  the  Male  Track  & 
Field  Athlete-of-the-Year  Award  with  Mike  Wottle  of 
Rhodes.  Each  scored  26  points  for  his  respective  team. 
Cross  finished  first  in  the  1,500  meters  with  a  time  of 
4:08.68  and  also  won  the  5,000-meter  race  with  a  time 
of  16:27.90. 

Jeb  Bridges,  C'97,  placed  first  and  second,  respec- 
tively, in  the  800  meters  (1:58.92)  and  the  400  meters 
(:50.13).  Following  the  SCAC  Championships,  Bridges 
qualified  for  the  1996 
NCAA  Division  III  Track 
and  Field  Championships 
held  at  North  Central  Col- 
lege. There  he  placed  15th 
in  the  nation  in  the  800 
with  a  time  of  1:56.79. 


Ian  Cross  shared  the  Male 
Track  &  Field  Athlete-of- 
the-Year  award. 


Coach  Al  Logan  also 
had  five  other  athletes  who 
earned  All-SCAC  honors  by 
finishing  in  the  top  three  of 
their  events.  Josh  Imbert, 
C'97,  threw  the  discus 
137T0".  good  enough  for 
second  place.  Getting  sec- 
ond in  the  javelin  was  David  Tudor,  C'96,  with  a  throw 
of  158'4".  Jason  Hamilton,  C'99,  placed  second  in  the 
triple  jump  with  42'7".  Shann  Williams,  C'96,  finished 
second  in  the  shot  put,  throwing  44'9.75",  and  first  in 
the  discus  with  a  distance  of  144'9" — -just  short  of  na- 
tional qualifying. 


Women's  Track 


The  women 's  relay  team 
celebrates  during  a  season 
when  they  set  a  new 
Sewanee  record. 


Coach  Cliff  Afton's  women's  team  finished  the  1996  sea- 
son in  fourth  place  in  the  SCAC]  behind  Rhodes,  Trinity 
and  Centre. 

Distance  runner  Kari  Palmintier,  C'99,  finished  first, 
second  and  third,  respectively,  in  the  10,000-,  5,000- and 
3,000-meter  runs.  Her  10K  set  an  SCAC  record  at 
40:12.74.  Also  setting  a  school  and  conference  record 
was  the  1,600-meter  (4  x  400)  relay  team  of  Michelle 
Parks,  C'96,  LeAnn  Foss,  C'98,  Christina  Dyck,  C'99, 
and  Abby  Howell,  C'99.  The  foursome  won  the  race 
with  a  4:12.13 — over  two  seconds  faster  than  the  old 
mark. 

Other  All-Conference  honorees  from  the  women's 
track  team  included  Abby  Howell,  Michelle  Parks, 
LeAnn  Foss,  and  Maria  Marcum,  C'97. 


Matt  Cooke,  C'97,  captained  the  1996  baseball  team. 


Baseball 

The  baseball  team  got  its  bats  going  in  the  second  half 
of  the  season,  but  it  wasn't  enough  to  erase  the  disap- 
pointment of  9-22  record.  Still,  the  Tigers  were  in  the 
hunt  for  a  playoff  spot  in  the  SCAC  Championships  with 
a  week  to  go  in  the  regular  season. 

Stocked  with  youth,  Sewanee  often  played  six  fresh- 
men in  the  field.  Two  of  these  rookies  were  All-SCAC 
honorees:  Greg  Scott,  C'99,  a  catcher  from  West 
Barnstable,  Mass,  and  Tripp  Vickers,  C'99,  a  first 
baseman  from  Montgomery,  Ala.  The  other  All-Confer- 
ence Tiger  was  senior  Bart  Kempf,  C'96,  a  standout 
pitcher  and  third  baseman. 

This  season  was  also  the  last  for  Robert  Black,  C'89, 
who  after  six  years  as  head  coach  has  become  the  direc- 
tor of  athletics  and  head  football  coach  at  the  Texas 
Military  Institute  in  San  Antonio.  Tim  Bechtold,  Black's 
assistant  for  the  last  two  seasons,  assumes  head  coaching 
duties  this  fall. 
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SPORTS 


Men's  Tennis 

The  men's  team  enjoyed  its  eighth  winning  season  in 
the  11  years  John  Shackelford  has  coached  the  team. 
The  team  finished  at  12-8.  Playing  a  variety  of  oppo- 
nents, the  Tigers  twice  went  on  a  four-match  winning 
streak,  taking  their  first  four  contests  of  the  year,  and 
again  in  mid-March  on  a  trip  to  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 
Sewanee  also  won  both  matches  over  the  University  of 
Alabama-Huntsville,  a  member  of  NCAA  Division  II. 
Sewanee  was  led  by  its  number  one  and  two  perform- 
ers: K.C.  Home,  C'96,  and  Tim  Dargan,  C'97,  who  also 
composed  the  number  one  doubles  team.  In  the  NCAA 
Division  III  South  Region  Men's  Tennis  Poll  for  April 
23,  Home  ranked  fifth  in  singles,  while  the  pair  ranked 
ninth  in  doubles  play.  Home  and  Dargan  also  earned 
All-Conference  honors  in  May,  winning  all  three  of  their 
individual  doubles  matches  at  the  SCAC  Champion- 
ships. Home  advanced  to  the  NCAA  National  Singles 
Championships. 

Women's  Tennis 

Conchie  Shackelford's  women's  team  posted  a  13-9  win- 
loss  mark  for  '96,  and  as  always,  against  some  tough 
competition.  The  Tigers  twice  shut  out  Division  II  Ala- 
bama-Huntsville 9-0.  But  like  the  men,  it  was  the  same 
story  for  the  third  consecutive  year:  Sewanee  lost  to 
Trinity  in  the  finals  of  the  SCAC  Championships  to  fin- 
ish second  in  the  league.  Despite  the  late-season  loss 
though,  the  squad  qualified  for  the  NCAA  Champion- 
ships in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  by  finishing  third  at  the 
NCAA  Regional  Championships  held  in  Atlanta  in  mid- 
April.  At  the  nationals,  Sewanee  lost  in  the  first  round 
to  Washington  and  Lee.  The  Tigers  finished  the  year 
ranked  12th  in  the  nation.  Elizabeth  Irwin,  C'97,  was 
named  a  Scholar-Athlete  by  the  Intercollegiate  Tennis 
Association,  and  Kristen  Ialacci,  C'96,  closed  out  an  out- 
standing career  by  earning  honors  as  the  Division  III 
ITA  Senior  Player-of  the-Year. 

Women's  Golf 

For  the  second  year  of  womens'  varsity  golf  on  the 
Mountain,  the  Tigers  finished  third  at  the  SCAC  Cham- 
pionships behind  Rhodes  and  Trinity.  Kim  Harvin, 
C'97,  recorded  the  top  Sewanee  score,  firing  a  206  for 
the  two  days  and  finished  seventh,  missing  the  top  six 
(All-Conference  honors)  by  one  stroke.  Rachel 
Robinson,  C'98,  and  Amy  Shavers,  C'99,  were  right  be- 
hind Harvin  in  the  field,  shooting  208  and  212,  respec- 
tively. For  the  season,  the  Tigers  participated  in  four 
events  and  won  a  late-season  dual  match  over  Rhodes. 
Coach  Nancy  Ladd  should  have  a  good  team  return- 


Ialacci  Named  Senior 
Player  of 
the  Year 

Kristen  Ialacci,  a  standout  ten- 
nis player  for  the  University  of 
the  South,  was  named  the  1996 
Women's  Division  III  South  Re- 
gion Senior  Player-of-the-Year. 
She  was  honored  by  the  Inter- 
collegiate Tennis  Association 
(ITA). 

This  past  spring,  Ialacci 
completed  an  outstanding  col- 
legiate tennis  career.  During 
her  four  seasons  at  Sewanee, 
she  was  named  to  the  All-Con- 
ference Team  of  the  Southern 
Collegiate  Athletic  Conference 
(SCAC)  three  times,  and  played 
on  teams  that  advanced  to  the 

NCAA  Division  III  Championships  each  year.  Individually  in  '96,  Ialacci 
posted  a  13-8  won-loss  record  in  singles,  and  an  11-7  overall  record  in 
doubles  play. 

Ialacci  helped  Sewanee  to  another  successful  season.  The  squad  fin- 
ished third  at  the  NCAA  South  Regional  Championships  held  in  Atlanta. 
There  the  Tigers  qualified  for  the  NCAA  Championships  in  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  where  they  lost  in  the  first  round  to  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity. Sewanee  finished  the  '96  season  ranked  12th  in  the  nation. 

The  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F  Ialacci  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
Ialacci  graduated  cum  laude  from  Sewanee  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  eco- 
nomics. 


ing  next  year.  Senior  Mary  Carol  Harris  is  the  squad's 
only  loss. 


Ialacci  lettered  all  four  years  at  Sewanee. 


Men's  Golf 


On  the  links,  Coach  Joe  Thoni's  men's  team  enjoyed  a 
successful  season  and  finished  first  in  three  events,  win- 
ning two  dual  matches  over  Oglethorpe  and  one  over 
Rhodes.  Overall,  the  Tigers  finished  fourth  in  the 
SCAC.  Playing  the  conference  championships  at 
"home"  on  the  Sewanee  Course,  Sewanee  finished 
fourth.  Chris  Rainey,  C'96,  turned  in  the  best  Sewanee 
performance  of  the  championship  weekend,  shooting  a 
four-over-par  76  each  day.  His  combined  152  earned 
him  third  place  in  the  conference  and  All-SCAC  hon- 
ors. Andrew  Israel,  C'96,  finished  12th  in  the  field  and 
shot  an  overall  160  for  the  tournament. 

L\RRY  DAGENHART 


Chris  Rainey  helped  lead 
golf  team. 


the 
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THEOLOGIA 


St.  Paul  loved 


ATHLETIC   IMAGES 


FOR   THE   SPIRITUAL 


LIFE,  AND  THEY 


HAVE   A   CERTAIN 


RESONANCE  WITH 


THOSE   OF    US   WHOSE 


CALLING    IS   TO  TRAIN 


AND   BE  TRAINED  FOR 


MINISTRY. 


Sewanee,  the  Olympics,  and  Okalona 
College 

This  summer  in  Sewanee,  like  most  summers,  has  made 
us  very  aware  of  life  cycles,  both  human  and  institu- 
tional. Deaths,  expected  and  unexpected,  always  sad- 
den the  community.  Births  bring  joy  to  parents  and 
friends.  Weddings  and  ordinations  renew  feelings  of 
promise  and  commitment.  Retirement  announcements 
mark  significant  moments  in  lives  of  ongoing  accom- 
plishments and  influence.  Graduation  brought  one 
fleet  of  moving  vans  and  U-Haul  trucks  to  the  Moun- 
tain. Orientation  and  matriculation  now  bring  another. 

But  there  is  a  special  rush  of  adrenaline  that  teach- 
ers and  students  feel  as  each  fall's  new  adventure  be- 
gins. Fresh  slates  (both  literally  and  metaphorically) 
are  irresistibly  attractive.  Idealism  and  expectations 
abound;  and  we  celebrate  these  feelings,  even  as  we 
know  that  we  shall  inevitably  disappoint  and  be  disap- 
pointed. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  summers  in  Sewanee  as 
quiet  and  peaceful,  even  lazy.  For  better  or  worse,  no 
longer.  New  programs  bring  hundreds  of  people  to  the 
campus  for  EFM  and  DOCC  training,  the  Church  De- 
velopment Institute,  the  D.Min.  program,  as  well  as  for 
music  festivals,  writers'  conferences,  and  much  else. 
Returning  second-year  students  experience  the  joys  and 
scars  of  a  summer  of  clinical  pastoral  education.  Rising 
seniors  learn  from  a  variety  of  internships,  benefit  from 
special  study  trips  to  the  Holy  Land  or  England,  or  work 
at  jobs  to  help  stretch  always  tight  financial  aid  dollars. 
Faculty  members  and  deans  teach,  write  books  and  ar- 
ticles, attend  conferences,  and  develop  new  programs. 
To  invoke  Nat  King  Cole,  "hazy  and  crazy"  the  summers 
may  seem  to  be  at  times,  but  definitely  not  "lazy." 

Still  a  vital  new  energy  focuses  us  on  each  year's  new 
beginning.  Perhaps  it  is  enhanced  this  year  by  the  re- 
cent Olympic  events  just  down  the  road.  The  Olympics 
have  always  had  a  special  mystique  for  me,  maybe  be- 
cause while  I  was  a  decent  athlete,  I  was  never  anywhere 
near  good  enough  to  get  within  hailing  distance  of  that 
level  of  achievement.  I  know  how  incredibly  talented 
and  dedicated  one  has  to  be  even  to  finish  last  in  the 
first  qualifying  heat  on  the  first  day.  As  the  sports  editor 
of  the  Chattanooga  Times  wrote:  "We  have  watched  the 
fruits  of  a  lifetime  of  training  be  judged  against  the 
world's  best  in  a  matter  of  seconds."  There  were  the  re- 
curring images  of  faithfulness  to  a  dream,  even  a  "call- 
ing." 

St.  Paul  loved  athletic  images  for  the  spiritual  life, 
and  they  have  a  certain  resonance  with  those  of  us 
whose  calling  is  to  train  and  be  trained  for  ministry. 
Most  lives  of  effective,  faithful  ministry  require  — in  ad- 
dition to  faith,  hope,  and  love — years  of  preparation, 


experience,  and  ongoing  training,  as  well  as  consider- 
able sustained  energy,  creative  imagination,  and  the  will 
to  overcome  adversity.  That  is  why  every  year  at  the 
DuBose  Lectures,  we  recognize  "faithful"  alumni/ae, 
not  just  famous  ones.  We  give  thanks  for  those  who 
mount  the  pedestal  of  accomplishment  and 'for  those 
who  also  run  faithfully  and  grace-filled  in  the  race  God 
gives  us  all  to  run. 

That  brings  me  back  to  the  beginning  of  another 
school  year  and  the  hopes  we  all  have.  All  seminary 
deans  and  faculty  members  want  their  school,  their  par- 
ticular training  ground,  to  be  worthy  of  the  trust  put  in 
them  by  students,  commissions  on  ministry,  bishops, 
and  ultimately  the  church  itself.  Sewanee  is  not  the  big- 
gest, richest,  trendiest,  most  liberal,  most  conservative, 
or  probably  the  most  anything  among  seminaries.  And 
that  is  fine,  because  those  criteria  don't  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  tasks  God  and  the  church  have  given  us 
to  do. 

I  was  once  again  reminded  of  this  by  a  wonderful 
recent  column  by  William  Raspberry,  whom  the  Univer- 
sity recognized  last  year  with  an  honorary  degree  and 
whose  profound  address  that  day  in  All  Saints'  Chapel 
was  published  in  Sewanee.  His  new  column,  entitled  "A 
school  that  shaped  our  lives,"  recalled  the  impact  that 
tiny  Okalona  College  had  on  the  development  of  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  passed  through  its  mea- 
ger facilities.  Why  was  the  effect  so  great?  Raspberry 
wrote:  "the  only  answer  we  can  come  up  with  seems 
hopelessly  trite:  The  teachers  may  have  been  poorly 
paid  and  inadequately  educated,  but  they  cared  about 
us.  They  made  us  believe  we  could  do  pretty  much  what 
we  made  up  our  minds  to  do." 

Sadly,  Okalona  College,  founded  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  run  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  had  to  close 
in  1965.  But  its  former  students  continue  to  gather  "as 
often  as  someone  dreams  up  an  excuse  for  a  reunion." 

Recently  Maryjennings  left  us  a  very  sizable  bequest 
for  the  construction  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Apostles,  in 
thanksgiving  for  the  "profound"  experience  her  father, 
Payne  Jennings  Sr.,  had  in  the  School  of  Theology  Class 
of  1907.  Of  her  father,  she  wrote,  "His  influence  upon 
me  was  ever  and  steadfastly  of  a  strong  and  spiritual 
nature  and  I  feel  sure  that  he  received  great  nourish- 
ment from  Sewanee." 

We  begin  this  year,  and  every  year,  with  the  prayer 
and  hope  that  Sewanee's  School  of  Theology  of  today, 
with  all  its  blessings — material,  intellectual,  and  spiri- 
tual— can  inspire  and  deserve  the  sense  of  deep  honest 
gratitude  felt  by  Okalona  alums  and  many  of  our  own 
graduates  of  recent  and  earlier  years.  That  commitment 
renews  our  bodies  and  souls  and  gets  us  out  of  bed  and 
off  to  Morning  Prayer  every  day. 
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CLASS       NOTES 


'37 


Augustine  T.  Graydon 
100  7th  Street  Extension 
West  Columbia,  SC  29169 

Dr.  William  Crook,  president 
of  Professional  Books  Inc.  in 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  has  written  a 
new  book  on  the  manifold 
health  problems  that  may  be 
related  to  yeast  infections.  It 
is  called  The  Yeast  Connection 
Handbook.  Harold  Eustis  mar- 
ried a  longtime  friend,  Mary 
Walker,  on  July  6,  1996.  They 
took  an  Alaskan  cruise  for 
their  wedding  trip  and  plan 
to  buy  a  condominium  in 
Greenville,  Miss. 


'42 


Stanhope  E.  Elmore  Jr. 
12  Williamsburg  Place 
Dothan,  AL  36301 

Hamlin  Caldwell  is  retired 
and  living  in  Opelika,  Ala. 


'49 


John  P.  Guerry 
WOO  West  Brow  Road 
Lookout  Mountain,  TN 37350 

Bill  Barnes  is  still  active  as 
president  of  Olin  B.  Barnes 
and  Sons  in  Birmingham. 
Roy  Bascom  married  Esther 
Hart  on  July  29,  1995.  They 
live  in  Gulfport,  Miss.  Ledlie 
Conger  Jr.  taught  and 
preached  as  a  missionary  in 
Benin,  West  Africa,  in  De- 
cember 1995  and  in 
Machillipatnam,  India,  in 
January  1996.  "Skoot" 
Dimon  and  his  wife,  Ann,  live 
in  Atianta  where  he  is  a  sur- 
geon and  learning  to  play  the 
electric  bass.  John  Rison 
Jones  Jr.  recently  co- 
authored  the  first  volume  of 
Monuments  and  Inscriptions  in 
Huntsville's  Maple  Hill  Cemetery 
(1822).  James  McMullan  is  a 
financial  advisor  and  associ- 
ate pastor  of  Evangelical 
Community  Church  in  East 
Point,  Ga.  Hugh  Saussy  of 
Hull,  Mass.,  is  the  director  of 
the  northeast  office  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy. 
Don  Tator  is  retired  from 
Sonoco  Products  Co.  in  Con- 
necticut. He  now  lives  in 
Illinois  and  has  a  packaging 
consulting  business.  Robert 
Thomas,  retired  from  the 
Sequatchie  Concrete  Service, 


lives  in  the  Clifftops  develop- 
ment in  Monteagle,  Tenn. 
The  Rev.  Sam  Wysong  is  in 
his  third  year  as  vicar  at  All 
Saints'  Episcopal  Church  in 
Tybee  Island,  Ga. 


souri  Press  entitled  Walkabout 
Year:  Tweh>e  Months  in 
Australia. 
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Richard  B.  Doss 

5555  Del  Monte  #1007 

Houston,  TX  77056 

Charles  McNutt,  professor  of 
anthropology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Memphis,  has  edited  a 
book  entitled  Prehistory  of  the 
Central  Mississippi  Valley,  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of 
Alabama  Press. 
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Henry  Floyd  Sherrodjr. 
1 730  Ingleside  Avenue 
Florence,  AL  35630 

John  Fleming  is  the  Fairfield 
Professor  of  contemporary 
literature  and  chief  marshal 
for  university  convocations  at 
Princeton  University.  He 
helped  direct  a  fellow 
Rhodes  scholar  from  Arkan- 
sas, President  Clinton,  at 
Princeton's  commencement 
in  June. 
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Edmund  Stewart  owns  a  com- 
pany named  Rare  Books 
Republishers.  Recently  re- 
leased is  the  1832  cooking 
encyclopedia  entitled  The 
Cook 's  Own  Book.  Purchase 
orders  can  be  addressed  to 
Rare  Book  Republishers, 
Dept.  MT,  P.O.  Box  3202, 
Merrivield,  Va.,  22116-3202. 
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Howard  W.  Harrison  Jr. 
435  Spring  Mill  Road 
Villanova,  PA  19085 

Robert  Owen  works  for  his 
daughter  as  paddock  master 
of  her  Hunter/Jumper  Farm, 
Cavallo  Farms  in  Tallahassee, 
Fla. 
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Samuel  Pickering,  an  English 
professor  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  at  Storrs,  has 
recendy  published  a  book 
with  the  University  of  Mis- 


Jack  A.  Roysterjr. 
1880  Shellbrook  Drive 
Huntsville,  AL  35806 

Michael  Flachmann  is  an 

English  professor  at  Califor- 
nia State  University  in  Bakers- 
field.  In  October  1995  he  was 
named  one  of  the  four  U.S. 
professors  of  the  year  by  the 
Washington-based  Carnegie 
Foundation.  As  part  of  the 
honor  he  was  invited  to 
Washington  to  teach  some 
classes  in  an  inner-city  school 
and  to  give  a  lecture  on 
Shakespeare  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Jerry 
Kizer  Jr.  is  a  managing  part- 
ner in  the  law  firm  of  Rainey, 
Kizer,  Butler,  Reviere  and 
Bell,  P.L.C.  in  Jackson,  Tenn. 
He  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Trial 
Lawyers  in  March  1996. 
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Albert  S.  Polk  III 
2101  Harbor  Drive 
Annapolis,  MD  21401 

John  Reed  has  been  pro- 
moted to  president  of  Ten- 
nessee Book  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  Ingram  Pub- 
lisher Services,  Inc.  He  lives 
in  Nashville.  Bob  Stevenson 
is  living  in  Edgewater,  Md., 
where  he  is  a  management 
consultant.  Dwayne  Wise  is  a 
professor  and  graduate  coor- 
dinator in  the  biological  sci- 
ences department  at 
Mississippi  State  University. 
He  lives  in  Starkville. 
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Thomas  Rue 
124  Ryan  Avenue 
Mobile,  AL  36607 

Beeler  Brush  is  the  new  vice 
president  for  development  at 
Hampden-Sydney  College  in 
Hampden-Sydney,  Va.  He 
leaves  Sewanee  after  service 
as  former  executive  director 
of  the  Associated  Alumni, 
former  director  of  the  annual 
fund  and  the  Office  of 
Planned  Giving,  and  former 
executive  director  of  The 
Campaign  for  Sewanee. 
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It's  All  in  the 
Movies 

Laurence  Snelling,  C'54, 

has    published    a    new 
novel,  Movie  Business. 

Movie  Business  is 
Snelling's  seventh  book, 
including  two  pseudony- 
mous novels  published 
in  England.   It  has  been 

called  "the  most  devastatingly  funny  —  and  revealing 
—  novel  ever  written  about  movie  folk.  A  stunning 
expose  of  Hollywood's  dark  side." 

Snelling  began  his  writing  career  while  in  graduate 
school  at  Tulane  University  in  the  late  1950s.  He  went 
to  Europe  in  1963  and  spent  over  20  years  there,  most 
of  them  in  Paris.  At  that  time,  says  Snelling,  Paris'  Left 
Bank  still  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  storied  Left 
Bank  of  the  1920s.  While  in  Paris,  he  became  friendly 
with  some  of  the  last  great  American  expatriate  writ- 
ers. 

Snelling  moved  to  New  Orleans  to  write  a  novel  set 
in  Louisiana.  He  continues  to  live  in  New  Orleans. 
Snelling  says  Movie  Business  was  inspired  by  his  obser- 
vations of  movie  productions  and  his  friendships  with 
people  in  the  movie  industry. 

The  book  is  scheduled  to  be  in  stores  in  late  Octo- 
ber. 
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John  W.  Tonissen 
3700  Mmifield  Road 
Charlotte,  NC  28211 

Deric  Beil  of  Savannah  re- 
cently published  a  book  en- 
titled A  Master  of  the  Century 
Past,  by  Robert  S.  Metzger. 


Herndon  Inge  III 

2153  Ashland  Place  Avenue 

Mobile,  AL  36607 

Bill  McCord,  a  practicing 
anesthesiologist,  is  chief  of 
anesthesia  services  at  Colum- 
bia Outpatient  Surgery  in 
Columbia,  Tennessee.  He 
has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the 
Federation  of  State  Medical 
Boards  of  the  United  States. 
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A  Place  of  Our  Own 

BY  JIM     BRATTON,     C'52 
President  of  the  Associated  Alumni 

The  best  Alumni  Council  ever! 

Although  there  were  no  formal  "closing  ceremo- 
nies" for  the  August  16-19,  1996,  Alumni  Council  meet- 
ing, that  accolade  nonetheless  has  been  duly  bestowed, 
pace  Juan  Antonio  Samaranch,  by  the  president  of  the  Associated  Alumni  upon 
that  session. 

More  than  100  of  your  fellow  alumni  and  their  families  and  University  staff 
spent  a  busy  weekend  getting  reacquainted  with  Sewanee  and  each  other,  and  up 
to  speed  on  developments  and  opportunities  affecting  the  University,  and  the 
alumni's  role  in  helping  shape  its  future.  Some  1 ,200  alumni  holding  positions  in 
the  myriad  areas  of  responsibility  in  which  they  have  volunteered  to  serve  com- 
pose the  council.  It  includes  Sewanee  Club  presidents,  annual  fund  class  repre- 
sentatives and  captains,  planned  giving  agents,  city  admissions  representatives, 
alumni  trustees,  offices  of  the  association,  and  the  like. 

I'd  like  to  pass  on  some  highlights  of  particular  interest  to  alumni.  Perhaps 
first  and  foremost,  the  Alumni  House  will  be  operating  by  Homecoming  this  year 
(October  18-20).  That  is  the  most  significant  single  symbol  of  the  alumni's  pres- 
ence and  importance  on  the  Mountain.  And  it  is  still  possible  to  make  contribu- 
tions for  renovations  and  furnishing.  The  house  is  probably  best  known,  in 
Sewanee  fashion,  as  "Major  Gass's  House,"  although  officially  it  will  be  designated 
for  the  future  simply  as  the  "Alumni  House."  It  is  conveniently,  and  conspicuously, 
located  at  the  corner  of  University  and  Texas  avenues  next  to  the  Fowler  Center. 

Another  alumni-pleasing  development  is  the  commissioning  by  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  Doug  Seiters  to  orient  new  faculty  and  staff  who  are  not  Sewanee  alumni 
in  the  traditions  of  the  University.  And  alumni  staff  are  growing —  four  Office  of 
University  Relations  positions  have  been  filled  with  alumni  (Susan  Holmes,  C'76, 
Jim  King,  C'85,  Mary  Webster,  C'93,  and  David  Young,  C'96).  (We  have  lost  two 
in  that  same  period:  Beeler  Brush,  C  68,  and  Julie  Curd,  C'92  have  accepted  new 
and  exciting  professional  challenges  — space  is  insufficient  and  words  would  be 
inadequate  to  describe  what  they  have  done  for  their  alma  mater;  they  will  be 
sorely  missed,  but  we  wish  them  all  the  best.) 

Another  outstanding  freshman  class,  almost  25%  of  whom  are  legacies,  capac- 
ity-plus enrollment  at  the  School  of  Theology,  the  impressive  number  of  alumni 
gifts  to  the  annual  fund,  the  record-smashing  contributions  by  the  Class  of  1996, 
the  explosive  growth  of  planned  giving,  the  closing-in  on  the  goals  of  The  Cam- 
paign for  Sewanee,  and  the  progress  of  the  building  program  are  only  a  few  har- 
bingers of  the  bright  future  for  the  University. 

The  appointment  of  an  associate  director  of  career  services  will  expand  the 
ability  of  that  office  to  serve  alumni  (Charlotte  alumni  are  the  focus  of  an  in-the- 
works  in-depth  survey).  The  first  formal  meeting  of  the  former  presidents  of  the 
Associated  Alumni  was  held  on  August  18;  this  group  brings  a  unique  body  of 
expertise  to  the  challenges  and  opportunities  ahead. 

By  no  means  is  the  foregoing  an  exhaustive  list  of  what  is  going  on.  Alumni  are 
finding  a  hospitable  climate  for  expanding  the  scope  and  quality  of  activities,  and 
influence,  of  the  alumni. 

Two  of  the  principal  themes  played  during  the  recent  national  political  con- 
ventions converge  harmoniously  in  this  alumni  group — using  the  best  of  the  past 
to  build  a  bridge  to  the  future.  The  concerned  alumni  of  this  University  have 
been  doing  that  long  before  a  political  strategist  ever  thought  about  it.  If  you  are 
not  now  involved,  let  me  or  Yogi  Anderson  know,  and  we  will  put  you  to  work.  And 
come  to  see  your  friends  at  the  Alumni  House! 
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N.  Pendleton  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Road 
Richmond.  VA  23229 

Guerry  Thornton  married 
Katerina  Kolotova  on  March 
80,  1996,  in  Sautee,  Ga.  The 
couple  lives  in  Sewanee. 
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Marty  Crigler  and  her  hus- 
band, Doug,  are  working  in 
the  international  department 
of  Mail  Boxes  Etc.  Global 
Headquarters  in  England. 
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Martin  Tilsonjr. 

508  Broadland  Road,  N  W. 

Atlanta,  GA  30342 

Alan  Nichols  married  Eliza- 
beth Ann  Farrar  on  May  4, 
1996.  They  live  in  Chatta- 
nooga where  he  is  a  partner 
with  Miller  &  Martin  law 
firm. 
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Robert  T.  Coleman  III 
341  Pimlico  Road 
Greenville,  SC  29607 

Ed  Brewer  will  join  the  ten- 
ure-track faculty  of  Salmon  P. 
Chase  College  of  Law  at 
Northern  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity this  fall.  He  will  teach 
civil  procedure;  agency,  part- 
nership, and  employment; 
and  professional  responsibil- 
ity. 
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Richard  Dew 

4325  Ball  Camp  Pike 
Knoxmlle,  TN  37921 

Jan  Evridge  is  a  mortgage 
originator  at  Home  Federal 
Bank  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Bruce  McMillan  is  the  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Holly 
Springs,  Miss.,  and  vicar  of 
Calvary  Church,  Michigan 
City,  Miss.  U.S.  Navy  Cmdr. 
Jake  Ross  is  participating  in  a 
six-month  overseas  deploy- 
ment with  the  U.S.  Fifth  Fleet 
in  the  Middle  East.  He  re- 
cendy  participated  in  naval 
exercises  with  the  Indian 
Navy  while  serving  aboard  a 
guided  missile  destroyer. 


Nora  Frances  McRae 
1515  North  State  Street 
Jackson,  MS  39202 

Janice  Jaffe  is  an  associate 
professor  of  romance  lan- 
guages at  Bowdoin  College  in 
Brunswick,  Maine. 
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R.  Philip  Carpenter 
1465  Northlake  Drive 
Jackson,  MS  39211-2138 

Robert  Egleston  was  an 
Olympic  torchbearer  on  June 
24  when  it  passed  through 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  This 
honor  was  based  on  his  in- 
volvement with  "Santa's 
Helper,"  a  program  which 
delivers  gifts  to  hundreds  of 
families  each  year. 
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Rebecca  Sims 
Route  1,  Box  290 
Ambrose,  GA  31512 

Lisa  Trimble  Actor  has  re- 
cently published  a  few  stories 
in  Boy 's  Life  magazine  under 
the  pen  name  Ann  T.  Actor. 
Stevens  Anderson  has  been 
appointed  University  Regis- 
trar at  Sewanee.  He  has  been 
serving  as  associate  registrar 
since  1993.  Charlotte  Boney 
and  her  husband,  Chuck,  live 
in  Providence,  R.I.,  where 
she  is  a  pediatric  endocri- 
nologist. Chris  Cobbs  is  the 
director  of  acquisitions  at 
Mel  Life  Really  Group,  Inc.  in 
Atlanta.  Robin  DeLaney  is 
the  creative  director  for 
WKRG/Vision  Design  in 
Mobile,  Ala.  Angela  Dickey  is 
in  lull-time  Arabic  language 
training  in  preparation  for 
an  assignment  in  the  Middle 
East  as  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
officer.  Mike  Edington  is  the 
director  of  the  reports  and 
information  office  at  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  in  Ar- 
lington, Va.  Mary  Eitel  owns 
Eitel  and  Company  Real  Es- 
tate in  Louisville,  Ky.  Paul 
Erwin,  east  Tennessee  re- 
gional director  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Department  of 
Health,  has  been  selected  as 
a  Scholar  in  the  Public 
Health  Leadership  Institute 
(joint  CDC/western  consor- 
tium of  health  program).  He 
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.uid  his  wife,  Renee,  live  in 
Knoxville.  Penney  File  is  a 
nuclear  engineer  in  Port 
Republic,  Md.  He  has  just 
released  his  self-produced 
debut  album  entitled  "Living 
Incognito."  Marilyn  Walker 
Fisher  lives  in  Chattanooga 
where  she  teaches  speech, 
theater,  and  history;  directs 
plays;  and  coaches  the 
speec  h  team  at  ( -n  Is'  Pi  epa- 
ratory  School.  Nancy  Hall 
lives  in  Madison,  Conn., 
where  she  writes  books  and 
magazine  articles.  Robert 
Hempel  is  a  petroleum  engi- 
neer in  Lafayette,  La.  Don 
Irvin  and  his  wife,  Patricia, 
recently  adopted  a  baby  boy 
from  Costa  Rica.  They  live  in 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.  Chap  Jack- 
son and  his  wife,  Kathy,  have 
a  daughter,  Alex,  born  Jan.  2, 
1996.  They  live  in  Birming- 
ham, where  Chap  is  presi- 
dent of  Steel  City  Bolt  and 
Screw.  Ellie  Scott  Kirby  lives 
in  Troutdale,  Va.,  where  she 
designs  greeting  cards.  Lisa 
Lipsey  lives  in  Blacksburg, 
Va.,  where  she  grows  orna- 
mental trees  in  her  wholesale 
nursery.  Kimberly 
Swearingen  McCann  and  her 
husband,  Steve,  moved  to 
Columbia,  S.C.,  last  July. 
Chuck  Niehaus  has  been 
promoted  to  first  vice  presi- 
dent at  Morgan  Keegan  and 
Co.  in  Memphis.  Madge 
Nimocks  recently  celebrated 
the  first  anniversary  of  her 
life  together  with  daughter, 
Eloise  Shiling,  which  began 
in  Hefei,  China,  in  February 
1995.  Gene  Price  and  his 
wife,  Sally,  have  a  third  child, 
Lewis  Edward,  born  Nov.  22, 
1995.  Sonny  Pritchett  is  the 
human  resources  director  for 
the  Visiting  Nursing  Associa- 
tion, a  home  health  care 
company  in  Birmingham. 
Charles  Schafer  Jr.  is  the 
equipment  control  manager 
for  Sea-Land,  Inc.  in  the 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  area. 
Dianne  Perkowski  Schindler 
and  her  husband,  Eric,  live 
in  Ridgecrest,  Calif,  where 
Dianne  is  an  audiologist. 
Becky  Littleton  Sims  has 
begun  a  much-needed  sab- 
batical from  her  work  as  a 
prosecuting  attorney  to 
spend  time  with  her  three 
children.  Michael  Sierchio  is 
a  senior  consultant  at  Pyra- 
mid Technology  in  Berkeley, 


Calif.  Janet  Goodman 
Stevenson  is  a  human  re- 
sources consultant  for  The 
Southern  Company  in  Savan- 
nah. Albert  Stockell  and  his 
wife.  Dorothy,  moved  to 
Zambia  from  Switzerland  in 
September  1995.  Mary  Belle 
Stuart,  of  Cleveland,  Term., 
is  working  on  her  master's 
degree  in  social  work. 
Catherine  Keffer  Tanner  is  a 
physician  with  Elizabethton 
Family  Medicine  in 
Elizabethton,  Tenn.  Lee 
Taylor  is  principal  consultant 
at  Telluride  Wordcraft  in 
Placerville,  Colo.  He  has  also 
co-authored  The  Web  Page 
Design  Cookbook,  published  bv 
Wiley  &  Sons.  Bayard  Tynes 
is  the  vice  president  of 
Strickland  Paper  Company 
in  Birmingham.  Joe  Teter  is 
supervisor  of  operations  for 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  in 
Alaska.  He  lives  in  Peters- 
burg. Jo  Ann  Cleverdon 
Yates  and  her  husband,  Neal, 
of  Mobile,  Ala.,  have  a  fourth 
child,  Allison. 

Suzanne  L.  DeWalt 
1066  Old  Gale  Road 
Pittsburgh,  PA  1523 

Diana  Benton  received  her 
master's  degree  in  clinical 
psychology  last  September 
from  the  Georgia  School  of 
Professional  Psychology.  She 
will  be  doing  her  pre-doc- 
toral  internship  at  Memorial 
University  of  Newfoundland 
in  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
Canada.  Dale  Berry  and  his 
family  have  moved  to  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  where  he  is  prac- 
ticing psychology.  Donna  Lu 
Walker  Bragg  is  an  under- 
writing case  manager  at  Pru- 
dential in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Paula  Wilkinson  Caldwell 
lives  in  Savannah  where  she 
teaches  kindergarten.  Bette 
Brown  Cleland  lives  in  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  where  she 
works  part  time  as  a  regis- 
tered nurse  at  St.  Vincent's 
Medical  Center.  Jane  Eaves 
has  a  new  townhouse  in 
Naperville,  111.  Will  Ferguson 
and  his  wife,  Susan  (C82), 
have  a  new  home  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  Laurie  Fowler,  an 
instructor  of  ecology  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  directs 
an  interdisciplinary  environ- 
mental clinic  with  UGA  and 


its  law  school.  Patrick 
Gilmore  and  his  wife, 
Lynette,  have  their  first  child, 
Sofia  Jeanette,  born  April  15, 
1996.  They  live  in  Metairie, 
La.  Lee  Guerry  works  as  a 
planned  giving  officer  at  the 
Nature  Conservancy  in  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  and  lives  in  Alex- 
andria. Monti  Mengedoht 
Hanger  and  her  husband, 
Clark  (C'79),  have  a  third 
child,  Richard  Wright,  born 
in  September  1995.  They  are 
living  in  a  new  house  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  Ben  Jackson 
and  his  wife,  Susan,  have  a 
son,  Ben  Ivey  III,  born  April 
23, 1991).  Jonathan  Jones  and 
his  family  are  renovating  a 
75-year-old  lakefront  home  in 
Sebring,  Fla.  Carolyn  Kinman 
Lankford  and  her  husband, 
Frank  (C'71 ),  have  a  daugh- 
ter, Rebecca,  born  in  June 
1995.  Carolyn  has  gone  back 
to  work  part-time  on  the  staff 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
the  Advent  in  Birmingham. 
Margaret  Lundin  and  her 
husband.  Dr.  Robert  Lundin, 
are  living  in  a  townhouse  in 
Wheaton,  111.  Since  his  retire- 
ment, they've  traveled  and 
settled  near  Chicago  to  take 
advantage  of  all  of  its  cultural 
opportunities.  Mack 
Mi  Malum  has  opened  the 
third  location  of  his  business. 
It  is  called  McMahan 
Pedorthic  Center  and  is  lo- 
cated in  Asheville,  N.C.  Mack 
and  his  family  live  in 
Greenville,  S.C.  Onie 
McKenzie  is  the  director  of 
assessment  at  Longwood 
College  in  Farmville,  Va.  She 
is  responsible  for  all  areas  of 
academic  and  student  devel- 
opment assessment.  Larry 
Mellinger  and  his  family  are 
living  in  Baltimore.  He  com- 
mutes to  D.C.  to  work  in  the 
solicitor's  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 
Wayne  Neese  lives  in 
Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  where  he 
is  a  real  estate  broker  and 
auctioneer.  Allen  Peyton  lives 
in  Palmyra,  Mo.,  and  works 
for  Food  for  the  Poor,  an 
interdenominational  relief 
agency  serving  the  Third 
World.  Peggy  Barr  and  Chris 
Stuart  live  in  Dryden,  N.Y. 
Chris'  band,  Cornerstone, 
had  a  30-second  sound  bite 
on  NPR's  Car  Talk  this  past 
spring.  The  song  was  one 
that  Chris  wrote.  Jane 


M  PORT  AN!    Al 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents 

October  13-15 

Founders'  Day  Convocation 

October  15 

DuBose  Lectures 

October  16-18 

Homecoming 

October  18-20 

Meeting  of  the  Former 
Secretaries  of  State 

November  8 

Festival  of  Lessons  and  Carols 

December  8 


Sample  Taylor  has  her 

master's  degree  in  English 
from  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee at  Chattanooga.  She  is 
a  public  relations  specialist 
and  part-time  English  faculty 
member  at  Dalton  College. 
Her  husband.  Dean  (C78),  is 
the  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Dalton,  Ga. 
Ann  Benners  Travis  and  her 
husband,  Ed,  have  a  second 
daughter.  Mary,  born  Aug.  6, 
1995.  They  live  in  Austin, 
Texas. 


jl 
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Brent  T.  Minor 
2910  Sycamore  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22305 

Margo  Johnson  Williams  lives 
in  Arlington,  Va.,  and  works 
for  Otolaryngology  Associates 
in  Fairfax. 


I 


Catherine  Meriwether 
1001  Beltline  Boulevard 
Columbia,  SC  29205 

Charlie  Atwood  is  the  chief 
of  pulmonary  medicine  at 
the  VA  Hospital  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Laura  Manuppelli  is 

in  a  doctoral  program  in 
marriage  and  family  therapy. 
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Stewart  A.W.  Low 
215  Homer  Avenue 
Vorhees,  NJ  08043 

Gregory  Jones  is  teaching 
and  doing  research  in  artifi- 
cial intelligence  at  Georgia 
State  University.  Amy  Neil 
Salter  and  her  husband, 
Mark,  have  adopted  a  three- 
year-old  daughter  named 
Carrie.  They  live  in 
Buckinghamshire,  England, 
where  Amy  is  a  freelance 
writer.  John  Seibels  Walker 
had  some  of  his  artwork  fea- 
tured in  Charleston's  French 
Quarter  Gallery  Association 
Art  Walk  this  spring.  His  self 
portrait  is  featured  on  the 
cover  of  Robert  S.  Metzger's 
book,  A  Master  of  the  Century 
Past.  John  and  his  wife,  Karen 
(C'85),  live  in  Tryon,  N.C.     ' 
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Anne  Freets  Bleynat 
109  Westwood  Road 
Ashnnlle,  NC  28804 

Frances  Gilley  married 
Charles  Puckett  on  May  18, 
1996.  They  live  in  Atlanta. 
Mike  Jordan  and  his  wife, 
Katie,  have  a  son,  Nicholas 
Robert,  born  April  24, 1996. 
They  live  in  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.,  where  Mike  works  for 
Murfreesboro  Orthopedic 
Association.  Jim  King  and  his 
wife  Liz  Wright  King  (C'85) , 
have  moved  to  Sewanee.  Jim 
is  the  new  director  of  re- 
union giving  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Liz  finished  her  master's 
degree  in  English  in  Decem- 
ber 1995. 
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Laurie  Jarrett  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Road 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

Kyle  Bennett  has  finished  his 
master's  degree  in  southern 
studies.  Lynetta  Binger  and 
her  husband,  David,  are  re- 
pairing a  70-year-old  crafts- 
man house  in  Danville,  Ky. 
Will  Bru  and  his  wife,  Nina, 
have  a  fourth  child,  James 
Conrad,  born  Nov.  28, 1995. 
They  live  in  Birmingham 
where  Will  is  a  vice  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Alabama. 
Laurence  Butcher  and  his 
wife,  Catherine  Hooten 


(C'87),  live  in  Nashville 
where  Laurence  works  with 
the  state  as  a  regional  health 
officer.  Charles  Elmore,  a 
sports  reporter  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  just  finished  covering 
the  Olympics  in  Atlanta. 
Baron  Fain  lives  in  a  new 
home  in  Charleston,  S.C.  He 
still  works  for  the  Ben  Silver 
Corporation.  Ryan 
Finkbohner  and  his  wife, 
Meg,  have  a  third  child,  Mary 
Beverly,  born  May  6,  1996. 
Giff  Gfroerer  married 
Coleman  Allen  in  Atlantic 
Beach,  N.C,  on  June  22, 
1996.  Dan  Gould  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  Richmond  Capital 
Corporation,  a  public  com- 
pany which  buys  and  sells 
new  and  used  mainframe 
computers  and  workstations 
in  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Nancy 
Greenwood  will  begin  law 
school  at  Georgia  State  Uni- 
versity in  the  fall.  Carter 
Harrison  is  the  executive 
director  of  Waco  Habitat  for 
Humanity  in  Texas.  She 
started  the  job  after  finishing 
a  cross-country  bike  trip  in 
which  she  raised  $20,000  for 
that  charity.  Kate  Engleby 
Kelderman  and  her  husband, 
Theo,  have  a  second  son, 
Sjoerd  dejong,  born  April  S, 
1996.  Cornelia  Barrett 
LaRussa  and  her  husband, 
Joe  (C84),  live  in  Birming- 
ham where  Joe  has  his  own 
practice  at  St.  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital. Judge  McGowin  and  his 
wife,  Sherry,  have  a  second 
child,  Travis,  born  in  Febru- 
ary 1996.  Judge  also  made 
partner  in  his  law  firm  in 
January.  Camille  McWhirter 
is  the  assistant  general  coun- 
sel at  the  University  of  South 
Florida  in  Tampa.  David 
Norton  and  his  wife,  Belinda, 
have  a  second  son,  Patrick 
David,  born  Oct.  18, 1995. 
David  works  as  a  tax  manager 
for  the  CPA  firm  of  Reznick, 
Fedder  &  Silverman  in  Balti- 
more. Elizabeth  McManaway 
Ritchie  and  her  husband. 
Kirk,  have  a  son,  William 
McManaway,  born  Feb.  1 1 , 
1996.  Les  Rogers  lives  in 
Vero  Beach,  Fla.,  and  is 
coaching  football  at  St. 
Edward's  School.  Philip 
Rowcliffe  lives  in  San  Fran- 
cisco where  he  is  a  manager 
in  order  administration  for 
Microdyne  Corporation. 
Serena  Satcher  is  the  director 


of  outpatient  services  at 
Health  South  Rehab  in  Mar- 
tin, Tenn.  George  Schwab  is 
a  nurse  practitioner  in  pri- 
vate practice  in  internal 
medicine.  Leigh  Bradford 
Siegmann  and  her  husband, 
Markus,  have  a  second  child, 
Lauren  Christianna,  born 
April  28, 1996. 
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Read  van  de  Water 
4701  29th  Place,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20008 

Susan  Steele  Askew  is  the 
executive  director  of  the 
Lincoln  Count)'  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Tennessee. 
She  lives  in  Fayetteville.  Mary 
Lambert  Belechak,  of 
Maryville,  Tenn.,  is  working 
on  her  master's  degree  in 
school  counseling.  Adrienne 
Briggs  is  moving  to  Tucson 
where  she  will  be  a  bone 
marrow  transplant  doctor  at 
the  University  of  Arizona. 
Randy  Buckner  joined  a  sur- 
gical practice  in  Decatur, 
Ala.,  last  July.  Liza  Martin 
Chapman  is  an  artist  with  a 
studio  in  southeast  D.C. 
Sandra  Gregg  Connolly  is  a 
homemaker  and  music 
teacher  in  East  Haven,  Conn. 
She  and  her  husband,  Bryan, 
have  a  daughter,  Rachel 
Lacy,  born  Sept.  28, 1995. 
Wendy  Lu  Keith  Cook  is  a 
chemist  in  Durham,  N.C.  She 
and  her  husband,  Christo- 
pher, have  a  son,  Kirby 
Shane,  born  May  17, 1995. 
Don  and  Susie  Copeland 
have  a  daughter,  Courtney 
Jessica,  born  July  13,  1995. 
They  live  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  where  Susie  works  part- 
time  at  Bayshore  Animal 
Hospital  and  Don  started  his 
own  company.  Innovative 
Graphic  Technologies.  Hal 
Cummings  is  a  finance  man- 
ager for  Sonoco  Products  in 
Germantown,  Tenn.  William 
Edwards  is  an  environmental 
educator  in  Turkey.  His  con- 
tract there  ends  in  Septem- 
ber 1997.  Brenda  Ellis  is  a 
reference  librarian  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh 's 
Graduate  School  of  Public 
and  International  Affairs. 
Susan  Glenn  Esteep  has  her 
own  transcription  business  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Robbie  Fisher 
has  a  general  civil  law  prac- 


tice in  Greenville,  Miss.,  and 
is  producing  a  documentary 
about  two  local  jazz  and 
blues  musicians.  Byron  Har- 
ris is  a  journalist  and  assign- 
ment editor  for  the  CNN 
National  Desk  in  Atlanta.  He 
is  coordinating  1996  cam- 
paign coverage  of  the  candi- 
dates and  issues.  Virginia 
Hipp,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  is 
an  LLP-compliance  specialist 
at  Ernst  and  Young.  Rachel 
Hocking  is  still  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  and  has  com- 
pleted the  certificate 
program  in  arts  administra- 
tion at  New  York  University. 
Caroline  Morton  Huffman  is 
working  for  a  British  pharma- 
ceutical research  company  in 
Charlotte.  She  also  teaches 
part-time  at  Queens  College. 
Ruth  Sanchez  Imizcoz  is  an 
associate  professor  of  Span- 
ish at  Sewanee.  Amelia 
Jenkins  is  vice  president  of 
Wachovia  in  Mt.  Pleasant, 
S.C.  Drew  Jones  and  his  wife, 
Jean,  have  a  daughter,  Marie 
Davis,  born  April  1 1 ,  1996. 
They  live  in  Sewanee.  Steve 
Kretsch  and  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, have  a  daughter, 
Rachael  Christine,  born 
March  6,  1996.  Steve  works  as 
vice  president  of  Sabre  Deci- 
sion Technologies  in  Double 
Oak,  Texas.  Jack  Krupnick  is 
an  emergency  medicine  resi- 
dent in  Jackson,  Miss.  He  was 
an  Olympic  physician  for  the 
canoe  and  kayak  venue  on 
the  Ocoee  River  this  sum- 
mer. Polly  Law  is  the  market- 
ing manager  at  the  University 
Press  of  Kentucky  in  Lexing- 
ton. Joe  Liles  is  an  initiative 
manager  at  Merrill  Lynch  in 
Yardley,  Pa.  Angela  Link  is 
pursuing  an  MBA  in  market- 
ing at  Georgia  State  Univer- 
sitv.  John  Lipsey  works  for  an 
environmental  consulting 
firm  in  San  Francisco.  Brian 
Mainwaring  has  moved  to 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Betsy 
Mallonee  is  vice  president  of 
trading  for  Oppenheimer 
and  Co.  in  New  York  City. 
Louise  Richardson  Man/el  la 
and  her  husband,  Stephen, 
have  a  new  house  in  St.  Louis 
where  she  is  a  financial  con- 
sultant for  Merrill  Lynch. 
Brian  Masters,  a  football  and 
wrestling  coach  at  Grundy 
County  High  School  in  Ten- 
nessee, was  named  to  1996 
Who's  Who  Among  Ameri- 
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can  Teachers.  Forrest 
McClain  is  vice  president  of 
Farallon  USA,  a  dive  equip- 
ment manufacturer,  in  At- 
lanta. Lisa  McGee-Strong  is 
an  employment  consultant  in 
Huntsville,  Ala.  Lisa  Kincaid 
Odoni  is  a  pharmacist  in 
Oxford,  Miss.  Melanie 
Patterson  married  Frederick 
Lee  Blank  III  on  July  6,  1996. 
They  live  in  Nashville  where 
they  work  for  First  American 
National  Bank.  Darby  Ray  is 
an  assistant  professor  of  reli- 
gious studies  at  Millsaps  ( Col- 
lege in  Jackson,  Miss.  JoAnne 
White  Ray  is  a  clinical  psy- 
chologist on  staff  at  Tuskegee 
and  Montgomery  VA  Hospi- 
tals in  Alabama.  Drew  and 
Jeanie  Randolph  Rollins  live 
in  New  Orleans  where  he  is 
serving  as  assistant  rector  of 
Trinity  Church  and  she  is  the 
editor  of  a  new  Christian 
journal  called  Regeneration 
Quarterly.  Philip  Stafford  is  a 
market  research  analyst  in 
Rural  Hall,  N.C.  He  and  his 
wife,  Janice,  have  a  daughter, 
Morgan  i'li/abeth,  boi  n  |ul\ 
8,  1995.  Jane  Scarborough 
Vallejo  be  lught  a  new  house 
in  Dunwoody,  Ga.  She  is  a 
marketing  applications  man- 
ager. Read  Carson  van  de 
Water  is  director  and  counsel 
leu  Northwest  Airlines  in 
Washington,  D.C.  William 
Walker  has  a  tenure  track 
position  teaching  southwest- 
ern archaeology  at  New 
Mexico  State  University.  Jen- 
nifer Cooke  Wiegand  is  a  real 
estate  loan  officer  in 
Kirkland,  111.  Sheandher 
husband.  Joseph  (C87),  are 
converting  an  old  church 
into  their  home.  Laura 
Dusek  Wolfe  is  a  marketing 
specialist  in  Chicago  where 
she  just  bought  a  penthouse. 
Sarah  Preston  Woods  and 
her  husband,  Christopher, 
have  a  son,  Henry  William 
Preston,  born  Jan.  30, 1996. 
They  live  in  Hong  Kong 
where  she  is  a  corporate  af- 
fairs consultant  and  head  of 
the  165-member  Hong  Kong 
chapter  of  the  International 
Association  of  Business  Com- 
municators. 
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Fox  Helms  Johnston  Jr. 
325  Park  Road 
Lookout  Mountain,  TN 
37450-1155 

Howie  Acuff  and  his  wife, 
Jolie,  have  a  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Lynn,  born  Nov.  21, 

1995.  Clay  Bailey  and  his 
wife,  Sally,  have  a  son,  Ferriss 
O'Neill,  born  Aug.  25, 1995. 
They  live  in  Nashville  where 
Clay  teaches  at  Montgomery 
Bell  Academv.  David  Bale 
married  Ellie  Harter  on  Feb. 
10,  1996.  They  live  in  Hous- 
ton where  David  is  a  real 
estate  broker.  Deborah 
Sheffield  Bryan  and  her 
husband,  Summer,  have  a 
son,  George  Summertown 
III,  born  June  5, 1995.  They 
live  in  Nashville.  Sorrell 
Chew  and  his  wife,  Bunny, 
have  a  second  son,  Cullen 
Woodward,  born  Jan.  31, 

1996.  Sorrell  is  the  leasing 
and  marketing  director  at 
Touchmark  Development  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  James 
Collins  is  doing  post  doctoral 
training  in  pediatrics  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  in  Tuc- 
son. Vicki  Cook  is  a  clinical 
psychologist  in  Lexington, 
Kv.  Virginia  Nichols  Culbreth 
and  her  husband.  Gray,  live 
in  Columbia,  S.C.  They  have 
a  daughter.  Mar)'  Clyde,  born 
June  12, 1995.  Sarah 
Buchanan  Davenport  and 
her  husband,  Dennis,  have  a 
daughter,  Lily  Marie,  born 
July  6, 1995.  They  live  in 
Eugene,  Ore.,  where  Sarah  is 
a  lyricist.  She  expects  to  have 
three  one-act  operas  pro- 
duced this  fall.  Walfy  Evans 
and  his  wife,  Janie,  have  a 
son,  Walter  III,  born  June  8, 
1995.  Emily  Francis  married 
Stephen  Roberson  in  August 
1995.  They  live  in 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  where 
Emily  practices  with 
Williamsburg  OB/GYN. 
Lamar  Dupree  Grimes  and 
her  husband,  Allen,  have  a 
daughter,  Virginia  Fields, 
born  July  3, 1995.  Lamar 
works  in  marketing  with 
Dupree  Mutual  Funds  in 
Lexington,  Ky.  Alan  Hardee 
and  his  wife,  Marcy,  have  a 
daughter,  Mary  Jennings, 
bornJune28,1995.Fox 
Johnston  and  his  wife, 
Jarmin,  have  a  second  son, 
James  Nelson,  born  March 


26,  1996.  Fox  is  the  project 
manager  for  a  real  estate 
development  linn  in  Look- 
out Mountain,  Tenn.  Todd 
Kaderabek  and  his  wife, 
Katherine(C'88),  live  in 
Asheville,  N.C,  where  Todd 
is  employed  by  the  publish- 
ing house,  Lark  Books.  His 
book,  A  Field  Guide  to  Hot 
Sauce,  will  be  published  next 
summer.  Annette  Wunsch 
Klosa  was  married  on  May  15, 
1996.  She  and  her  husband 
live  in  Bamberg,  Germany. 
Amy  Knisley  lives  in  Cold 
Spring,  N.Y.,  and  is  the  direc- 
tor of  faculty  affairs  at  the 
Cornell  University  Medical 
College  in  New  York  City. 
She  has  both  her  master's 
degree  and  Ph.D.  in  philoso- 
phy from  the  University  of 
Colorad<  >.  Fred  Manning  is  a 
second  year  law  student  at 
the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  Columbia.  USAF  Cap- 
tain Clay  Mason  works  in 
missile  maintenance  at  F.E. 
Warren  Air  Force  Base.  He 
and  his  wife  live  in  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.  Karin  Knoll 
Money  and  her  husband, 
David,  have  a  second  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Abigail,  born 
March  6,  1996.  They  live  in 
Summertown,  Tenn.  Bill 
Monroe  and  his  wife, 
Sharlene,  have  a  second 
child,  Andrew,  born  Sept.  12, 
1995.  They  live  in 
Burtonsville,  Md.  Allston 
Moore  owns  and  operates  a 
blanch  of  Franklin  American 
Mortgage  Company  in 
Greenville,  S.C.  Parker 
Payson  and  his  wife,  Marian 
Macpherson  (C'88),  live  in 
Alexandria,  Va.  Parker  wrote, 
directed,  and  produced  Great 
American  Speeches,  narrated  by 
Jody  Powell.  Ross  Peters  and 
his  wife,  Katie,  live  in  Char- 
lotte where  he  is  an  English 
teacher  at  Providence  Day 
School.  They  were  married  in 
August  1995.  Kelly  Langford 
Reeves  lives  in  Kirkland, 
Wash.  Tim  Ryan  and  his  wife, 
Kai  McCrossen  (C86),  have  a 
son,  George  Edmund,  born 
June  27,  1995.  Tucker  Bryan 
Schrage  and  her  husband, 
Mark,  have  a  daughter, 
Kharis  Reid,  born  in  Septem- 
ber 1995.  They  live  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  Steven  Shankle  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Jo  Livengood, 
live  in  Nashville  where  he  is 
an  anesthesiologist.  They 


have  a  second  child,  Ben- 
jamin Edward,  born  March 
6,  1996.  Perry  Smith  mar- 
ried Fori  Apffel  on  July  15, 
1995,  in  Galveston,  Texas. 
They  live  in  Birmingham 
where  he  is  an  anesthesi- 
ologist and  she  is  an  OB/ 
GYN.  Ashley  Jackson  Spen- 
cer has  a  freelance  art  busi- 
ness in  Alexandria,  Va., 
where  she  does  custom 
illustrations  as  well  as  paint- 
ing faux  finishes  and  mu- 
rals. She  and  her  husband, 
Peter  (C'86),  have  two  sons. 
Rick  Starr  has  his  own  fine 
woodworking  firm  in 
Kingshill,  Virgin  Islands. 
Ashley  Storey  is  an  anesthe- 
siologist in  Southern  New 
Jersey.  She  lives  in  Cherry 
Hill.  Anne  Swartz  teaches  at 
the  Savannah  College  of 
Ait  and  Design.  She  is  also 
working  on  her  Ph.D.  in  art 
history.  John  Swasey  mar- 
ried Dena  Summerfield  on 
April  13,  1996.  They  live  in 
Houston  where  he  is  busy 
doing  commercials  and 
some  film.  He  has  formed  a 
band  called  P.  C.  Gowhoys. 
Natalie  Leonard  Valchar  is 
vice  president  of  Wachovia 
Corporate  Services  Inc.  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  She  is 
a  marketing  representative 
in  the  Treasury  Services 
Group.  Bronwyn  Healy 
Westling  is  working  toward 
her  Ph.D.  in  genetics  and  is 
busy  raising  three  young 
children.  Claire  Whitehurst 
married  William  Walker  on 
April  20,  1996. 


Kyle  Dice  Seage 
3206  Grooms  Street. 
Austin,  TX  78705 

Kevin  Reeder  married  Sa- 
rah Elizabeth  Mills  on  May 
4, 1996.  They  live  in 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
where  he  is  employed  by 
Children's  Comprehensive 
Services. 
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John  Patten  Guerryjr. 
175  Kenley  Court 
Marietta,  GA  30068 
Joy  Archer  Y eager 
5800  Woodway  #405 
Houston,  TX  77057 

Julie  Westergaard  Audibert 

and  her  husband,  Philippe, 
have  a  second  daughter, 
Sophie  Aline,  born  Feb.  18, 
1996.  They  live  in  Atlanta. 
Robert  Black  married  Kelley 
Elizabeth  Jones  (C91 )  on 
June  1,  1996.  They  live  in  San 
Antonio,  where  Robert  is 
athletic  director  and  head 
football  coach  at  the  Texas 
Military  Institute.  Scott  and 
Susan  Holmes  (C'92)  Mikel 
live  in  Latham,  N.Y.,  where 
Scott  is  a  district  kales  man- 
ager for  Gibson  Musical  Iiv 
struments.  Jerry  Miller  is  a 
district  sales  manager  for 
Dart  de  Mexico  in  Mexico 
( :i  tv.  Beckee  Morrison  has 
been  awarded  a  Fellowship 
by  the  Center  for  Cultural 
Exchange  between  East  and 
West.  She  is  pursuing  a 
master's  degree  in  geography 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii  in 
Manoa.  Melissa  Parmley 
married  Greg  Smith  on  May 

20. 1995.  They  live  in  At- 
lanta. Rob  Wood  and  his 
wife,  Sara,  have  a  daughter, 
Caroline  Mason,  born  June 

23. 1996.  They  live  in 
Clarkesville,  Ga. 
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Katy  Morrissey 

149  Central.  Ave.,  Apt.  13 

Ridgefield  Park,  NJ  07660 

Blair  Beavers  Evans  was  mar- 
ried on  [uly  6,  1996.  Melissa 
Hincks  married  Jason  Bi  ice 
Stevenson  Feb.  2,  1996.  Lisa 
Humberd  Rung  is  the 
Sewanee  Co-op  and  Br<  >ad 
Mountain  Grocery's  new 
general  manager.  Susanna 
Williams  lives  in  Atlanta  and 
is  a  development  research 
analyst  for  the  Georgia  Tech 
Foundation.  Todd  Williams 
has  his  own  business,  The 
landmark  Group  Ltd.,  in 
Beijing,  China. 


Marsey  L.  Waller 
3722  S.  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  DC   20007 

Mark  Cain  is  the  interna- 
tional service  manager  for 
Power  Computing  Corpora- 
tion, a  manufacturer  of 
Macintosh  clones.  He  is  wait- 
ing on  a  work  permit  in  or- 
der to  be  the  sales  and 
marketing  manager  of  their 
distributorship  in  Bern,  Swit- 
zerland. Mandy  Ellis,  a  New 
York-based  actress  with  The 
Troika  Organization,  is  per- 
forming in  a  year-long  na- 
tional tour  of  42nd  Street. 
Bobby  Graves  and  his  wife, 
Donna,  have  a  daughter, 
Christian  Adair,  born  June  3, 
1996.  They  live  in  Point, 
Texas.  This  fall,  Pat  Irwin,  of 
Sewanee,  will  be  competing 
in  the  15th  annual  Race 
Across  America,  the  longest 
bike  race  in  the  world.  He 
will  bike  the  3,000  miles  solo, 
covering  seven  states  from 
California  to  Georgia.  Diana 
Suter  married  Patrick 
Grainger  Dean  on  May  25, 
1996. 
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Katlnyn  McDonald 
2970  Briarrliff  Road 
Birmingham,  AL   35223 

Mark  Babcock  received  his 
MBA  from  the  Owen  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Management  at 
V  inderbilt  University  in  May 
and  works  with  Inner-City 
Products  in  Nashville.  Lisa 
Kaminski  married  Patrick 
Whelchel  in  Georgetown, 
S.C.,  on  May  25,  1996.  Anna 
Spencer  married  Mark  An- 
thony Galles  at  Sewanee  on 
May  25,  1996.  Scott  Thomp- 
son married  Lebby  Harrison, 
(C'95),  on  April  13,  1996. 
They  live  in  Atlanta.  Parmele 
Price  married  Caldwell 
Calame  (C'93)  on  June  25, 
1996,  in  the  British  Virgin 
Islands. 
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Rebecca  Miller 

22049  23rd  Avenue  South 

Birmingham,  AL   35223 

Deborah  Aspuria  is  teaching 
I  nglish  111  Km  ci.  Andrew 
Bouldin  lives  in  Alpharetta, 


Ga.,  and  is  the  head  of  corpo- 
rate recruitment  at  Mercer 
University's  Atlanta  campus. 
Caldwell  Calame  works  for 
NationsBank  in  Charlotte. 
Jay  Christopher  is  a  third-year 
medical  student.  He  and  his 
wife.  Amy,  live  in  Shi  evepoi  t, 
La.  Katherine  Cloninger  is 
the  marketing  and  public 
relations  coordinator  for 
Ven tana  Communications 
Group  in  Raleigh.  Steven 
Cribb  is  a  staff  geotechnical 
engineer  in  Atlanta.  David 
Dault  lives  in  Decatur,  Ga., 
where  he  is  manager  of  the 
mail  order  department  of 
Highland  Hardware.  He  is 
also  a  performing  and  re- 
cording musician.  He  re- 
leased his  first  album  in 
November  1994  and  is  work- 
ing on  a  second.  Jade  Davis 
lives  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla., 
and  is  pursuing  her  MBA  at 
Barry  University.  She  is  also  a 
sales  assistant  for  Anba 
Sonesta  Records.  Kenny 
Dedrick  married  Stephanie 
Beasley  on  April  20, 1996,  in 
Winchester,  Tenn.  The 
couple  lives  in  Decherd, 
Tenn.,  where  they  both  work 
for  Shaw  Industries.  Carla 
Finch  is  working  on  her 
Ph.D.  in  physics  from  Rice 
University.  Paige  Ford  is  the 
director  of  youth  ministries  at 
Christ  Episcopal  Church  in 
Alexandria,  Va.  Jason 
Forrester  and  his  wife,  Vidya, 
have  moved  to  Gainsville,  Fla. 
Julie  Fowler  is  the  interna- 
tional client  services  coordi- 
nator at  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  in 
Atlanta.  Amy  Gerbracht  is 
pursuing  a  master's  degree  in 
art  conservation  at  the  State 
University  College  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  Stephen  Gidiere  is 
clerking  for  a  federal  appeals 
court  judge  in  Mobile,  Ala. 
Sarah  Gilbert  is  pursuing  a 
master's  degree  in  American 
electoral  politics  at  Georgia 
State  University.  Peyton 
Green  is  a  stock  broker  at 
Sterne,  Agee,  and  Leach, 
Inc.,  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Anne  Grimsley  has  finished 
vet  school  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  is  working  as  an 
intern  in  Montana.  Spalding 
Hall  is  working  on  his  MBA 
at  Jackson  State  University  in 
Mississippi.  Lynda  Motes  Hill 
is  in  law  school  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee.  Kaethe 
Hoeling  received  her 


master's  degree  in  counsel- 
ing in  June.  Heather  Howell 
is  teaching  sixth  grade  social 
studies  and  language  arts  in 
Burlington,  N.C.  She  is 
working  on  her  master's  de- 
gree in  education  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro.  Robert 
Ingram  is  working  on  a  Ph.D. 
in  early  modern  British  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  received  his 
master's  degree  in  August 

1995.  Camille  Jones  has 
started  her  own  massage 
therapy  business  in  Denver, 
Colo.  Stacy Juckett  is  the 
manager  of  the  Old  Masters 
Gallery  in  New  York  City. 
Julie  Junkins  has  begun  her 
third  year  as  an  assistant  di- 
rector of  admission  at 
Sewanee.  Carolyn 
Kannwischer  received  a 
master's  degree  in  art  history 
from  Williams  College  in 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  in  May 

1996.  Lloyd  Kapp  is  a  first- 
year  medical  student  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina 
in  Columbia.  Courtney  Key 
is  doing  graduate  work  on  a 
master's  degree  in  architec- 
tural history  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  Peter  Key  is 
pursuing  a  master's  degree  in 
public  administration  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill.  Gil  Kracke  is 
the  youth  coordinator  at  the 
Church  of  the  Advent  in 
Birmingham.  Joey 
Kreutziger  is  working  on  a 
master's  degree  in  English 
literature  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis.  He  is 
also  a  graduate  teaching  assis- 
tant. Having  received  an 
MBA  from  Millsaps  College 
last  December,  Pratt  Lewis  is 
the  marketing  manager  at 
Ivey  Mechanical  Co.  in 
Kosciusko,  Miss.    Carrington 
Lunquist  is  a  tour  leader  for 
Trek  America  Adventure 
Camping  fours.  Dave 
Merrill  lives  in  Nashville  and 
is  a  sales  representative  for 
Georgia-Pacific.  Holly  Metz 
has  completed  her  MBA  in 
international  business  from 
Georgia  State  University  m 
Atlanta.  Jill  McClure  re- 
ceived her  master's  degree  in 
historical  preservation  from 
the  University  of  Georgia. 
Andy  Miller  received  his 
master's  degree  in  Greek  and 
Latin  in  August  1995  and  is 
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now  teat  lung  Latin.  Rebecca 
Miller  is  a  news  producer  al 
WVTM,  the  NBC  affiliate  m 
Birmingham.  Jeff  Mixson  is 
an  engineer  in  Atlanta. 
Gavin  Moore  is  an  Apple 
Education  Sales  Agent  in 
Lakeland,  Fla.  John  Moore  is 
a  branch  manager  for  the 
Nashville  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. Mara  Morreale  is  a 
student  at  the  Portfolio  Cen- 
ter, an  advertising  school  in 
Atlanta.  Rebecca  Neal  is  a 
Ph.D.  student  and  graduate 
assistant  in  the  anthiopolc  >g\ 
department  at  Vanderbilt 
University.  Susan  Mueller  is 
pursuing  a  master's  degree  in 
public  polity  in  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  Rebecca  Neal  is  a 
doctoral  student  and  a  gradu- 
ate assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  anthropology  at 
Vanderbilt  University.  Rob 
Norfleet  is  an  associate  ana- 
lyst in  Richmond,  Va.  He  is 
also  taking  business  classes  at 
the  University  ot  Richmond. 
Paige  Parvin  is  assisting  the 
film  curator  at  the  High  Mu- 
seum of  Art  in  Atlanta.  Julie 
Phelps  teaches  year-round 
outdoor,  experimental  edu- 
cation at  the  Environmental 
Center  at  Thunderbird 
(YMCA)  in  Lake  Wylie,  S.C. 
Richard  Reid  lives  in 
Jonesboro,  Ga.,  and  is  an 
information  systems  manager 
for  Reynold  and  Reynolds. 
Charley  Rice  is  the  director 
of  volunteer  services  at  Th- 
ompson Children's  Home  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  Charles 
Robinson  is  an  independent 
contractor  for  Larson  and 
McGowin,  forestry  consult- 
ants in  Mobile,  Ala.  Sarah 
Shepherd  is  teaching  envi- 
ronmental education  and 
doing  soil  conservation  for 
the  Peace  Corps  in  Bolivia. 
Brooks  Smith  is  an  attorney 
in  Marietta,  Ga.  Pat  Stacey 
and  his  wife,  Rochelle,  live  in 
Nashville  where  he  is  a  co- 
owner  of  Landscape  Services, 
Inc.  Anne  Steilberg  works  for 
Compass  Bank  in  Birming- 
ham. Trey  Suddarth  is  a 
Latin  teacher  in  Memphis. 
Anne  Tamsberg  is  managing 
director  for  Home  Living  in 
New  York  City.  Carl 
Thornblade  is  a  third-year 
medical  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  Faith 
Tibbals  is  an  environmental 
chemist  with  Armstrong  Envi- 


ronmental, Inc.  in  Dallas. 
Cameron  Tyer  received  her 
MBA  from  William  and  Mary 
in  May  1996.  Suzanne  Vann 
is  a  branch  manager  with 
AmSouth  Bank  in  Birming- 
ham. Chip  Wallace  lives  in 
Washington  D.C.,  and  is  a 
legislative  correspondent  lor 
LJ.S.  Senator  Fred  Thompson 
from  Tennessee.  Nathan 
Waiinamaker  married 
Heather  Bennett  (C'94)  in 
Corsicana,  Texas,  on  July  13, 
1996.  Mary  and  Jonathan 
Webster  live  in  Sewanee 
where  Jonathan  is  an  assis- 
tant director  of  admission 
and  Mary  is  the  prospect 
researcher  and  stewardship 
coordinator  in  the  develop- 
ment office.  Parker 
Wheatleyand  his  wife, 
Caroline  Yaun  (C'94),  live  in 
Arlington,  Va.,  where  he  is  a 
staff  assistant  at  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  Will 
Womack  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent and  teaching  assistant  at 
Northern  Illinois  Lhiiversity. 
He  is  working  on  his  master's 
degree  in  Asian  history  with  a 
concentration  in  southeast 
Asian  studies.  Danny  Wright 
is  enrolled  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
boro in  the  secondary  social 
studies  certification  program. 
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Dawn  White 
Associate  Director 
of  Annual  Giving 
University  of  the  South 
735  University  Avenue 
Sewanee,  TN  37383-1000 

Anne  Allen  is  an  EMT-para- 

medic  and  cardiac  monitor 
technician  in  Illinois.  She 
has  joined  the  combined 
area  rescue  team  and  is  train- 
ing for  high  angle  and  con- 
fined rescues.  Nat  Ball 
married  Lauren  Smith  in 
Charleston,  S.C,  on  April  20, 
1996.  Emily  Barr  has  fin- 
ished her  second  year  of 
teaching  Latin  in  Jackson, 
Miss.  Jennie  Bartlett  lives  in 
Atlanta  and  works  for  Quick 
Start,  a  division  of  the  Geor- 
gia Department  of  Technical 
and  Adult  Education.  Sarah 
Batts  works  for  Kroger  in 
Atlanta.  Heather  Bennett 
married  Nathan 
Warmamaker  (C'93)  in 
Corsicana,  Texas,  on  July  13. 
They  will  be  living  in  Rhode 


Island.  Jennifer  Boles  lives 
in  Atlanta  and  works  for  Tif- 
fany &  Co.  Joshua  Booher 
married  Audi  ea  Blubaum  on 
May  11,1 996.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate assistant  and  is  woi  king 
on  his  master's  degree  in 
counselor  education  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  in 
Knoxville.  Terra  Bullock  is  a 
banking  officer  at  SunTrust 
Bank  in  Conyers,  Ga.,  and  is 
working  toward  her  MBA  at 
Brenau  University. 
Stephanie  Bush  is  living  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  working  at 
the  Kentucky  Horse  Park  and 
taking  classes  toward  an  MBA 
program.  Allison  Butts  lives 
in  Rockville,  Md.,  where  she 
is  a  document  specialist  and 
plays  flourish  tenor  drum 
with  Tir  Na  Mhairi,  a  local 
Scottish  bagpipe  band.  Jim 
Campbell  is  a  commercial 
banking  trainee  at  SunTrust 
Bank  in  Atlanta.  He  worked 
as  an  (  Mympic  volunteer  this 
summer  at  the  tennis  venue. 
Carl  Cravens  is  a  healthcare 
analyst  for  Mergers  and  Ac- 
quisitions Financing  in  Irv- 
ing, Texas.    He  plans  to  use 
his  NCAA  Postgraduate 
Scholarship  in  the  MBA  pro- 
gram at  the  Lhiiversity  of 
Texas  at  Austin.  Andrea 
Rieffel  Croslyn  is  a  graduate 
research  assistant  in  chemis- 
try in  Gainesville,  Fla.  She 
has  been  accepted  into  the 
Ph.D.  program  at  the  Lhiiver- 
sity of  Florida.  Ragda  Deeb  is 
a  doctor's  assistant  in  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  and  is  applying 
to  physical  therapy  school. 
Pauli  Douglas  begins  Physi- 
cians' Assistant  school  in 
August.  Geoff  Euston  is 
working  in  commercial  real 
estate  in  Chicago.  Emily 
French  married  William 
Louis  Reillvon  [line  1,  1996. 
They  live  in  Franklin,  Tenn., 
where  she  is  employed  by  the 
Franklin  County  Special 
School  District.  Melissa 
Garrett  is  w<  >i  king  on  her 
master's  degree  in  art  history 
at  East  Tennessee  State  Uni- 
versity in  Kingsport.  Sandy 
Geeganage  is  pursuing  a 
Ph.D.  in  biochemistry  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison.  Kim  George  is 
working  on  her  MBA  at 
Wake  Forest  University  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  Vir- 
ginia Harrison  lives  in  Atlanta 
where  she  has  completed 
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Career  Services 


The  Office  of  Career  Services  invites  alumni  to  use 
its  resources  to  further  their  career  development. 
Julie  King  Murphy,  C'89,  director  of  career  ser- 
vices, is  available  for  assistance  with  resumes  and 
other  correspondence  related  to  employment. 

The  office  provides  connections  to  other 
alumni  who  offer  career  advice  or  information 
about  job  openings.  Even  though  most  job 
postings  are  for  entry  level  positions,  the  office  has 
a  developing  bank  of  job  openings  which  may  be 
attractive  to  alumni  with  years  of  experience  in  a 
field. 

If  you  would  like  to  use  any  of  these  services  or 
if  you  have  suggestions  concerning  how  the  office 
might  service  alumni,  please  contact:  Julie  King 
Murphy  at  1-800-367-1 179,  by  mail:  735  University 
Avenue,  Sewanee,  TN  37383-1000  or  Email: 
jmurphy@sewanee.edu. 


one  year  of  nursing  school 
and  is  working  in  the  emer- 
gency room  at  Egleston 
Children's  Hospital  for  the 
summer.  Erin  Sellers  Hart 
and  her  husband,  Peter,  are 
stationed  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
Beth  Haynie  works  in  devel- 
opment at  the  Vanderbilt 
Medical  School  in  Nashville. 
Stuart  Hemingway  manages 
an  action  photography  com- 
pany in  Durango,  Colo. 
Carolyn  Hennesy  finished 
her  second  year  of  law  school 
at  Tulane  in  New  Orleans. 
Stan  Herring  lives  in  Bir- 
mingham where  he  attends 
Cumberland  Law  School. 
Allison  Hoehn  is  getting  her 
master's  degree  in  counsel- 
ing psychology  at  Georgia 
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The  Annual 

William 
Porcher 

DuBose 

LECTURES 


MARGARET  MILES,  PH.D. 

Bussey  Professor  of  Historical  Theology 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


theme: 


Reading  for  Life:  Hermeneutics 
of  Generosity  and  Suspicion 

October  16-18,  1996 

LECTURE  ONE: 
"First  Epistle  of  St.  John" 

LECTURE  TWO: 

'Jesus  patibilis:  Augustine's  Debate 

with  the  Manichaeans" 

LECTURE  THREE: 

"Intentions  and  Effects:  Beauty,  Pluralism, 

and  Moral  Responsibility" 

For  more  information, 
call  1-800-722-1974. 


State  in  Atlanta.  Mary  James 
is  an  ecologist  for  the  Nature 
Conservancy  in  Ellensburg, 
Wash.  Mac  Jefferson  is  a 
stock  broker  at  J.C.  Bradford 
in  Atlanta.  Chrissy  Lewis  is 
working  on  her  Ph.D.  in 
French  in  New  Orleans. 
Leigh  Love  is  in  law  school  in 
Macon,  Ga.   Buffy  Gilman 
MacKenzie  lives  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  works  as 
a  sales  associate  at  Artesana. 
Don  McAuslan  is  completing 
his  undergraduate  degree  in 
cartography  at  Auburn  Uni- 
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versity.  Amy  Covington 
McDonald  is  the  senior  coor- 
dinator of  forecasts  and  bud- 
gets for  the  Chordant 
Distribution  Group  in  Nash- 
ville. They  are  the  largest 
distributors  of  Christian  mu- 
sic in  the  U.S.  Last  Decem- 
ber Dakin  McKay  received 
her  master's  degree  in  edu- 
cational psychology.  She  now 
works  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  for 
Catholic  Charities'  Family 
Resource  Center.  Brad 
McLane  works  for  the 
Cahaba  River  Society  in  Bir- 


mingham. Katherine  Menke 

received  her  master's  degree 
in  speech  pathology  and  is 
working  at  the  transitional 
care  unit  at  Cook  Children's 
Medical  Center  in  Ft.  Worth. 
Sarah  Metzgar  is  the  assistant 
director  of  public  relations  at 
Armstrong  Atlantic  State 
University  in  Savannah.  This 
summer  she  volunteered  at 
the  Olympic  yachting  events 
and  in  the  children's  ward  of 
a  local  hospital.  Chris  Millen 
works  for  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution.  Emily  Nash 
is  in  physical  therapy  school 
at  Emory  University  in  At- 
lanta. Nancy  Netdes  will 
receive  her  master's  in  geog- 
raphy from  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  August.  Carrie 
Beth  Peeler  works  in  interna- 
tional business  in  Memphis. 
Deb  Podurgiel  works  at  a  law 
firm  in  Columbia,  S.C.,  and 
starts  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  this 
fall.  Todd  Raines  married 
Nancy  Low  on  Jan.  20,  1996. 
They  live  in  Nashville  where 
he  is  a  project  manager  for 
the  Potomac  Group.  Nowlin 
Randolph  is  a  bank  credit 
analyst  at  AmSouth  bank  in 
Chattanooga.  Thompson 
Rankin  is  a  management 
trainee  for  Lykes  Brothers, 
Inc.  in  Tampa,  Fla.  Tony 
Richards  is  an  assistant 
branch  manager  for  the 
Nashville  Bank  of 
Commerce's  Inglewood 
branch.  Navy  Ensign  Val 
Schmidt  has  graduated  from 
the  submarine  officer  basic 
course  in  Groton,  Conn.  He 
is  at  sea  in  the  western  Pacific 
and  will  come  home  to  Ha- 
waii in  November.   Daphne 
Skipper  is  working  on  her 
Ph.D.  in  math  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky.  Nancy 
Smith  married  Troy  Tisue  on 
May  18,  1996,  in  Corinth, 
Miss.  Liza  Southerland  mar- 
ried David  Sippe  in  Charlotte 
on  June  1,  1996.  Rob 
Steinfeld  is  working  on  his 
Ph.D.  in  German  history  at 
the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill.  Holly 
Tunnell  works  for  an  ac- 
counting firm  in  Pensacola, 
Fla.  She  will  enter  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  law  school 
in  the  fall.  Mary  Motte 
Walker  is  pursuing  her 
master's  degree  in  forestry  at 
the  University  of  Georgia. 


Kiisha  Walker  is  studying 
math  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  She  has 
also  taught  high  school  math 
and  coached  track.  John 
Ward  lives  in  San  Francisco 
and  is  taking  classes  toward  a 
degree  in  landscape  architec- 
ture. Jenny  Watson  is  the 
director  of  choral  music  at 
her  alma  mater,  Americus 
High  School,  in  Americus, 
Ga.  Scott  Weber  lives  in  New 
Orleans  where  he  attends 
A.B.  Freeman  School  of  Busi- 
ness at  Tulane.  He  spent  his 
summer  in  Beijing  and  Hong 
Kong,  studying  international 
finance.  David  and  Holly 
Wilbourn  live  in  Atlanta 
where  he  is  in  administrative 
services  at  Alston  and  Bird 
and  she  is  a  development 
associate  at  Woodward  Acad- 
emy. Suzanne  Witherington 
is  taking  graduate  classes  in 
counseling  and  psychology  in 
Memphis.  She  starts  gradu- 
ate school  in  the  fall  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingham  for  a  master's 
degree  in  counseling. 
Michael  Wayne  lives  in 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia, 
where  he  is  the  chief  editor 
and  owner  of  a  magazine 
called  Velvet. 
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Anne  McGinn 
82  Elm  Street 
Millbum,  NJ  071)41 

Elizabeth  Ariail  is  working  as 
a  resident  director  in  an  un- 
dergraduate residence  hall  at 
Appalachian  State  University 
in  Boone,  N.C.,  while  pursu- 
ing her  master's  degree  in 
student  development  there. 
Christopher  Ehvell  plans  to 
pursue  a  master's  degree  in 
forestry  at  the  Yale  School  of 
Forestry  and  Environmental 
Studies.  Matthew  W.  Koren 
recently  graduated  from  the 
Basic  Officers  Course  at  Ma- 
rine Corps  Combat  Develop- 
ment Command  in 
Quantico,  Va.  Frederick 
Lewis  is  a  teacher  for  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Hungary. 
Jefferson  Parker  married 
Caren  Trubey  (C'96)  on  June 
1,  1996,  in  All  Saints'  Chapel 
in  Sewanee.  They  live  in 
Austin,  Texas. 
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Ashley  Neal 
603  Gary  St. 
Augusta,  GA  30904 

Nicole  Corlew  is  a  clerical 
assistant  in  the  office  of  ad- 
mission at  Sewanee.  Pete 
Dillon  has  accepted  a  job  as 
assistant  basketball  and  base- 
ball coach  for  Sewanee's 
1996-97  school  year.  In  June. 
Hays  Green  and  Joel  Welsh 
spent  eight  days  kayaking  the 
rivers  in  south  central  Colo- 
rado. Phillip  Jones  married 
Lori  Phillips  at  Good  Shep- 
herd Catholic  Church  in 
Winchester,  Term.,  on  May 
11,  1996.  They  live  in  Knox- 
ville.Tenn.  Jenny  Thacker  is 
in  medical  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  at  Mem- 
phis. 

School  of  Theology 

T'77 

Bill  Buice  is  the  new  interim 
rector  at  Trinity  Church  in 
Pass  Christian,  Miss. 


T'85 


John  Fritschner  and  his  fam- 
ily are  living  in  Auburn,  Ala., 
where  he  is  the  rector  of 
Holy  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church. 


T'94 


Scott  Trotter  is  rector  of  St. 
Andrew's  in  Oak  Hill,  W.Va., 
and  missioner  to  the  New 
River  Cluster.  Minnie 
Warburton  has  opened  the 
Sargent  Gallery  in  Sewanee. 
It  features  artists  and  artwork 
from  throughout  the  conn- 
try. 


T'96 


John  Badders  is  the  vicar  of 
St.  Francis  by  the  Lake  in 
Canyon  Lake,  Texas.  David 
Basinger  is  assistant  to  the 
rector  at  Grace  Church  and 
St.  Thomas  Acquinas  and 
resides  in  Waycross  Ga.  Floyd 
Brewer  is  assistant  to  the 
rector  at  St.  Alfred's  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Palm  Harbor, 
Fla.;  he  lives  in  Clearwater. 


Candi  Burgess  is  the  assistant 
to  the  director  at  St. 
Andrew's  Episcopal  Church 
in  Spring  Hill,  Fla.  Bill  Carlin 
is  the  vicar  of  St.  Matthew's 
Episcopal  Church  in 
Kosciusko  Miss.,  and  St. 
Mary's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Lexington,  Miss.  Sarah 
Carper  is  the  Christian  edu- 
cation and  youth  director  for 
the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  in  Augusta,  Ga. 
Michael  Dunnington  is  the 
assistant  rector  for  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
forter in  Burlington,  N.( '.. 
Reed  Freeman  is  vicar  of  All 
Saints'  in  Charlotte,  N.G 
Scott  Fuir  is  deacon  at  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Maple  Shade,  N  J.  Allen 
Hughes  is  assistant  to  the 
director  at  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  in  Orangeburg, 
S.C.  In  Indianapolis,  Amy 
Lamborn  is  the  educational 
consultant  to  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Indiana  and  the 
chaplain  at  Lifelines 
Children's  Hospital.  Sue 
LeSueur  is  the  deacon  in 
charge  at  St.  Anne's  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Calis,  Maine. 
Brent  Norris  is  assistant  to 
the  rector  at  Christ  Church 
in  St.  Simon's  Island,  Ga. 
John  Pollock  is  deacon  at  St. 
Matthew's  Episcopal  Chinch 
in  Spartanburg,  S.C.  Brad 
Purdom  is  deacon  in  charge 
at  Trinity  Episcopal  Church 
in  Alliance,  Ohio.  Susan 
Sloan  is  the  outreach  and 
mission  priest  at  the  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Advent  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  Stephe 
Smellie  is  assistant  to  the 
rector  at  Holy  Innocence  in 
Valirco,  Fla.  Gene  and 
Suzanne  Smitherman  are 
both  associates  at  the  All 
Saints'  Episcopal  Church  in 
Morristown,  Term.  Leigh 
Spruill  is  the  assistant  rector 
at  St.  fames'  Episcopal 
Church  in  Richmond,  Va. 
Joe  Weatherly  is  in  Colum- 
bia, S.C,  as  deacon/curate  at 
St.  Michael  and  All  Angels. 
Paul  Winton  is  an  associate  at 
Grace  Church  in  Charleston, 
S.C. 


Biggers  Accepts  the  Call  to  Malawi 


Bishop  Biggers  travels  throughout  his  diocese, 
which  includes  35,000  Anglicans,  and  has 
developed  a  close  relationship  with  the  people  of 
Malawi. 


In  June  1995,  the  Rev.  Jackson  C.  Biggers,  T'63,  was  consecrated  the  first 
bishop  of  the  Anglican  Diocese  of  Northern  Malawi  in  East  Africa.  The  new  dio- 
cese serves  35,000  Anglican  Christians  of  the  Bantu  tribes.  The  occasion  was  an 
emotional  homecoming,  because  early  in  his  priesthood  Biggers  had  spent  10 
years  in  Malawi,  before  his 
traumatic  exile  by  an  oppres- 
sive and  corrupt  government. 

Now  welcomed  back  enthu- 
siastically by  both  the  new  gov- 
ernment and  the  people, 
Bishop  Biggers  is  immensely 
popular  throughout  Malawi, 
hailed  by  both  Christians  and 
Moslems. 

His  diocese  is  a  beautiful, 
but  impoverished  land  with 
mountains,  jungles,  and  is 
dominated  by  an  inland  sea — 
Lake  Malawi.  The  bishop  regu- 
larly visits  Anglican  parishes, 

missions,  and  medical  stations  on  the  mainland,  though  he  has  established  his 
see  on  Likoma  Island  in  Mozambican  waters.  The  island  has  no  electricity,  no 
vehicle,  no  potable  water,  no  telephone.  Handsome  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  (built 
in  the  early  1900's)  dominates,  not  only  the  island,  but  also  the  lives  of  the 
people.  Day  begins  with  a  morning  prayer  service  and  ends  with  evening  prayers 
in  the  cathedral. 

Bishop  Biggers  faces  colossal  problems.  The  United  Nations  names  Malawi 
"the  9th  poorest  nation  in  the  world."  Poverty  and  disease  are  widespread  with 
AIDS  and  malaria  endemic.  Virtually  penniless,  the  new  diocese  depends  on 
gifts  from  people  and  churches  in  the  U.S.  and  England  for  its  very  survival. 
"Relatively  small  amounts  of  money.. .do  enormous  things  here,"  Bishop  Biggers 
says,  "our  highest  paid  priest  makes  only  $58  a  month,  a  child's  textbook  costs 
$1.25,  a  skilled  health  worker,  $70." 

Many  things  are  needed:  a  reliable  supply  of  medicines,  telephone  or  radio 
communication,  a  larger  solar  electric  system  to  give  power  to  the  hospital,  a 
small  printing  press  for  native  language  prayer  books,  a  4-wheel  drive  vehicle  for 
the  bishop  to  use  on  safari  to  remote  parishes,  school  materials,  money-making 
activities  for  the  people  to  improve  their  lot. 

What  is  it  about  this  beautiful  yet  cruel  land,  which  attracts  this  native  of 
Corinth,  Mississippi,  at  58  years  of  age  to  return  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
active  life?  It  is  the  people  of  Malawi  who  beckon  him.  Their  need  of  him,  their 
need  for  his  spiritual  leadership,  their  need  for  his  help  in  economic  develop- 
ment— all  are  decisive  factors  in  his  decision  to  return. 

Donors  may  send  tax-deductible  gifts  payable  to  The  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer; 610  Water  Street;  Biloxi,  MS  39530.  The  funds  will  be  deposited  di- 
rectly in  the  Malawi  Diocese's  account. 
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Julian  R.  deOvies,  A'25, 

C'29,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  died 
on  April  3,  1996.  He  was 
the  Mobile  division  man- 
ager of  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Company.  He  was  also  a 
chic  leader,  serving  as 
president  of  several  groups 
and  organizations  includ- 
ing the  Mobile  American 
Red  Cross,  Mobile  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  the 
Better  Business  Bureau, 
Goodwill  Industries,  and 
the  Mobile  Safety  Council. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Louise,  a  son,  a  daughter, 
three  step-children,  11 
grandchildren,  and  nine 
great  grandchildren. 

Sylvester  Gates  Willey, 

C'25,  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  died  on  February  22, 
1 996.  He  was  a  retired         i 
assistant  chemist  with  the 
Oklahoma  state  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Lula 
May. 

Thomas  P.  Noe  Jr.,  C'26,  of 

Greensboro,  N.C.,  died  in 
February  1996.  He  re- 
ceived an  engineering  de- 
gree from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  in  1929  and  was  an 
associate  professor  of  civil 
engineering  there  from 
1931-36.  In  1936  he  joined 
Carolina  Steel  and  retired 
as  president  and  CEO  of 
that  company.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Anne,  a 
son,  and  three  grand- 
daughters. 

H.  Ward  Ritchie,  C'28,  of 
Laguna  Beach,  Calif.,  died 
in  January  1996.  After 
attending  Sewanee,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Gamma  Delta  frater- 
nity, he  went  on  to  gradu- 
ate from  Occidental 
College  in  California.  In 
1928  he  received  a  law 
degree  from  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  He 
also  took  classes  in  printing 
at  a  Los  Angeles  trade 
school.  He  was  a  nationally 
renowned  book  printer 
and  designer.  He  was  also 


known  as  a  popular  lecturer, 
publisher,  memoirist,  poet, 
scholar,  and  bibliographer. 
Though  he  retired  from  the 
Ward  Ritchie  Press  in  1972, 
he  still  designed  and  printed 
special  books  at  home  by 
hand. 

Franklin  G.  Burroughs,  C'29, 

of  Conway,  S.C.,  died  on 
April  6,  1996.  After  graduat- 
ing from  Sewanee,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Delta 
Tau  Delta  fraternity,  he  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  1932.  Burroughs 
served  as  a  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve lieutenant  commander 
from  1943-46.  He  was  an 
attorney  in  Conway  until  his 
retirement  in  1973.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife, 
Geraldine,  and  a  son, 
Franklin  G.  Burroughs  Jr., 
C'64. 

John  Sumner  Davidson, 
C'30,  of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  died 
on  February  8, 1996.  After 
graduating  from  Sewanee, 
where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Sigma  Nu  fraternity,  he 
taught  English  at  Syracuse 
University  for  nine  years. 
While  at  Syracuse,  he  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  in 
English  in  1933  and  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  library 
science  in  1938.  He  served 
as  associate  librarian  at 
Sewanee  from  1939-40,  then 
went  to  be  librarian  at 
Muhlenberg  College  in 
Allentown,  Pa.,  until  he  re- 
tired to  Mexico  in  1973.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen, 
and  son,  Brooke  Davidson, 
C'65. 

Roger  A.  Way,  C'30,  of 

Sewanee,  Tenn.,  died  on  July 
1,1996.  After  graduating 
from  Sewanee,  he  got  his 
M.D.  from  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Charleston,  S.C.,  in 
1934.  He  served  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corp  from  1941-45. 
He  practiced  urology  in 
Spartanburg,  S.C.,  until  Oc- 
tober 1969.  He  was  elected 
to  be  a  trustee  of  the  Univer- 
sity from  the  Diocese  of  Up- 
per South  ( Carolina  in 
February  1969.  After  leaving 
his  practice  in  Spartanburg, 
he  became  public  health 
officer  and  school  physician 


at  the  University  of  the  South 
until  his  retirement  in  1976. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Constance,  a  daughter,  a  son, 
two  grandchildren,  and  a 
brother. 

John  David  Brandon,  C'35,  of 

Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  died  on 
December  5,  1995.  A  U.S. 
Navy  veteran  of  World  War 
II,  he  worked  for  21  years 
with  Vaughan  Hardware  and 
Lumber  in  Winchester, 
Tenn.,  and  then  for  seven 
years  with  Highlands  Lumber 
in  Tullahoma  and  Winches- 
ter.   He  retired  after  20  years 
as  manager  of  Franklin  Me- 
morial Gardens,  Inc.  in  Win- 
chester. He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Jane,  two  children,  five 
grandchildren,  and  a  great- 
granddaughter. 

The  Rev.  Jack  F.G.  Hopper, 
C'37,  T'43,  of  Decatur,  Ga., 
died  on  March  31 ,  1996.  Af- 
ter his  ordination  to  the 
priesthood,  he  served  par- 
ishes in  Georgia,  Illinois,  and 
Kentucky.  He  served  as  a 
trustee  from  the  diocese  of 
Atlanta  in  the  1950s.  Hopper 
retired  as  rector  of  Holy  Trin- 
ity Episcopal  Church, 
Decatur,  in  1975.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Julia. 

Wylie  Mitchell,  C'37,  of  Beau- 
fort, S.C.,  died  on  June  18, 
1996.  After  attending 
Sewanee  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Phi  Delta 
Theta  fraternity,  he  received 
his  bachelor  of  architecture 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1941  and  was 
an  army  captain  in  World 
War  II.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Bettye. 

Charles  Marshall  Wanner, 
C'38,  of  Pinedale,  Wyo.,  died 
on  February  15,  1996. 

Clyde  W.  Smith,  C'40,  of 

Sewanee,  Tenn.,  died  on  July 
5,  1996.  He  was  a  retired 
train  engineer  with  L  &  N 
Railroad  Company.  He  is 
survived  by  Ins  wife  Georgia 
a  twin  brother,  Claude  H. 
Smith,  C'40,  a  son,  and  four 
grandchildren. 


James  V.  Gillespie,  C'41,  of 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  died  on 
February  1,1996.  After 
graduating  from  Sewanee, 
where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Phi  Delta  Theta  frater- 
nity, he  served  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  until  1943.  He  worked 
in  the  oldest  existing  auto- 
mobile dealership  in  San 
Antonio,  now  Gillespie  Ford, 
throughout  his  life.  There  he 
served  as  director  and  admin- 
istrator in  Gillespie  Motor 
Company  and  other  adjunct 
leasing/insurance  compa- 
nies, and  in  the  Texas  Auto- 
mobile Dealers'  Association. 
He  was  a  former  director  of 
the  San  Antonio  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Barbara, 
a  daughter,  a  daughter-in- 
law,  and  five  grandchildren. 

James  F.  Parkes,  C'41 ,  of 

Lawrenceburg,  Tenn.,  died 
on  January  6,  1996.  After 
graduating  from  Sewanee, 
where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  frater- 
nity, he  served  as  a  pilot  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  from  1943- 
45.  He  then  went  into  the 
retail  lumber  and  building 
supplies  business.  He  was 
partner  of  Parkes  Lumber 
Co.  in  Lawrenceburg.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Dorothy. 

James  E.  Whitt,  C'41,  of 

Yalaha,  Fla.,  died  on  October 
8, 1995. 

Franklin  O.  Wicks  Sr„  C'44, 

of  Hartwell,  Ga.,  died  in 
March  1996.  He  served  as  a 
flight  officer  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  from  1942-45.  He  was 
a  flight  dispatcher  for  East- 
ern Airlines  for  37  years  and 
spent  ten  years  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Eastern 
Financial  Credit  Union.  He 
was  elected  in  1988  to  serve 
as  a  trustee  of  the  University 
from  the  Diocese  of  Atlanta. 
He  oversaw  the  building  of 
St.  Andrew's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Hartwell.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Elinor, 
and  son,  Franklin  O.  Wicks 
Jr.,  C'73 
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The  Rev.  John  Theophilus 
DeForest  Jr.,  T'49,  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  died  on  June  21, 
1996.  He  worked  in  industry 
and  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
before  being  ordained.  I  le 
served  parishes  in  Tennessee 
and  Texas,  including  12  years 
at  St.  David's  in  San  Antonio. 
He  became  an  assistant  rec- 
tor at  the  Church  of  St.  John 
the  Divine  in  Houston  in 
1973  where  he  served  for  23 
years.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Anne,  four  children, 
two  sisters,  two  brothers,  and 
six  grandchildren. 

Clifford  V.  Anderson,  C'52, 

of  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  died  on 
March  4,  1996.  After  he 
graduated  from  Sewanee, 
where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  football  team  and  the 
Alpha  Tan  Omega  fraternity, 
he  started  working  in 
mineralogy.  His  expertise  in 
this  field  was  noted  in  several 
trade  journals  in  the  late 
1 980s.  He  was  co-owner  of 
the  Emerald  Valley  Mining 
Corporation  in  North  Caro- 
lina where  the  state  gem, 
"The  Carolina  Emerald"  was 
discovered.  He  is  survived  by 
a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  sister. 

The  Rev.  Karl  Eugene  Spatz, 
C'53,  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  died 
on  March  10,  1996.  He 
graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  in  1953  and 
received  his  M.Div.  from 
Seabury-Western  Theological 
Seminary  in  1956.  He  served 
parishes  in  Oklahoma,  Ger- 
many, and  Nevada.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife, 
Midgene. 

Dr.  William  Middleton  Jr., 
C'54,  died  in  February  1996. 
He  was  an  anesthesiologist  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Beryl, 
brother  Frank  Middleton, 
C62,  and  three  children. 

The  Hon.  Hart  T.  Mankin, 
C'54,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
died  on  May  28, 1996.  After 
graduating  from  Sewanee,  he 
received  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Houston  in 
1960.  He  served  on  active 
Air  Force  duty  from  1954-57 
and  retired  from  the  reserves 
as  a  captain  in  1965.  He 


worked  as  an  attorney  in 
Houston  before  serving  as 
general  counsel  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration 
in  Washington  from  1969-71 . 
He  served  as  the  Navy  gen- 
eral counsel  from  1971-73, 
then  moved  to  Wilmington, 
Del.,  to  work  for  the  Colum- 
bia Gas  System  Service  Cor- 
poration. He  retired  as  vice 
president  and  general  coun- 
sel of  that  company  in  1989. 
In  1990  he  was  sworn  in  as  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Veterans  Appeals.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Ruth,  a  son, 
and  two  daughters,  including 
Margaret  Mankin  Barton, 
C78,  and  four  granddaugh- 
ters. 

John  Nisbett  Barnett,  C'56, 

of  Natchez,  Miss.,  died  on 
April  24,  1996. 

John  H.  Owen,  C'57,  ol 
Tampa,  Fla.,  died  on  Febru- 
ary?, 1996.  After  attending 
Sewanee  for  a  year,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  from  which 
he  graduated  at  the  top  of 
his  class.  He  served  two  years 
with  Lykes  Brothers  Steam 
Ship  Co.,  followed  by  two 
years  at  Tulane  for  an  MBA. 
He  retired  from  IBM  alter  28 
years  of  service.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Francis, 
brother,  Robert  T.  Owen, 
C60,  two  daughters  and  a 
grandson. 

Robert  Kenneth  Keck,  C'58, 
of  Douglasville,  Ga.,  died  on 
June  2,  1996.  While  at 
Sewanee,  he  was  on  the  foot- 
ball and  track  teams  and  a 
member  of  the  Alpha  Tao 
Omega  fraternity.  He  was 
president  of  Southern  States 
Insurance  Company,  Inc., 
and  a  founder  and  charter 
member  of  St.  Julian's  Epis- 
copal Church  where  he 
sewed  as  junior  warden.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Pat,  a 
son,  two  daughters,  a 
brother,  and  one  grandchild. 

Ben  Louis  Paddock,  C'61,  of 

Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  died  on  April 
1,  1996.  After  graduating 
from  Sewanee,  where  he  was 
president  of  the  Kappa 
Sigma  fraternity,  he  went  on 
to  receive  his  law  degree 


from  Duke  University  in 
1966.  He  was  an  attorney  in 
Ft.  Smith.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Anita,  a  son,  and  a 
daughter. 

J.  Lewis  Thompson  III,  C'66, 
of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  died  March 

5,  1996.  After  graduating 
from  Sewanee  he  served  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  from  1966-67. 
He  was  a  system  support  (  us- 
tomer  engineer  with  IBM  in 
1  Iouston,  Texas.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Fylma. 

Robert  Lee  Slaten,  C'70,  ot 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  died  on 
June  23,  1996.  After  graduat- 
ing from  Sewanee,  he  was  an 
agent  with  Volunteer  State 
Life  Insurance  Co.  and  later 
director  of  State  Mutual  In- 
surance Co.  in  Rome,  Ga. 
After  becoming  a  paraplegic 
after  a  fall  in  1974,  he  be- 
came active  in  disability  is- 
sues and  started  his  own 
business,  Slaten 's  House  of 
Wheelchairs.  He  was  also  an 
assistant  to  Chattanooga 
mayor  Gene  Roberts  for  six 
years.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Karen,  a  daughter,  his 
mother,  a  sister,  and  two 
brothers. 

The  Rev.  George  Durham 
Gentry,  T'72,  of  Seminole, 
Fla.,  died  on  June  12,  1996. 
Before  attending  seminary, 
he  was  employed  by  the 
Tampa  Electric  Company. 
After  his  ordination,  Gentry 
served  a  number  of  parishes 
in  Florida,  including  St. 
Dunstan's  Episcopal  Church 
in  Largo,  where  he  served  as 
rector  since  1981. 

Mark  Emory  Graham,  C72, 
of  Atlanta,  died  on  April  4, 
1996.  He  worked  for  First 
Atlanta  National  Bank  and 
was  the  verger  at  All  Saints' 
Episcopal  Church  in  Atlanta. 
He  was  a  member  of  Integrity 
and  recipient  of  its  Louie 
Crew  Award  in  1995.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  Vergers 
Guild  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  recipient  of  its 
Distinguished  Service  Award 
in  1995.  He  is  survived  by  his 
mother,  Mary  Graham,  fa- 
ther, Lloyd  Graham,  a 
brother,  two  nephews,  and 
step-mother. 


The  Rev.  Jerry  Albert 
Riemer,  T'78,  ol  ( lliicago, 
111.,  died  in  February  1996. 
He  was  pastor  of  St.  Phillip's 
Lutheran  Church,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  for  eight  years. 
I  le  also  scivcd  ,u  ( 1  Shep- 
herd Lutheran  Church  in 
Reston,  Va.,  and  Chicago 
Uptown  Ministry  and 
Chatham  Field  Lutheran 
Church,  both  in  Chicago. 
He  is  survived  by  his  parents, 
five  sons,  three  daughters,  a 
sister,  a  brother,  and  lour 
grandchildren. 

Betty  Benedict  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  died  on  April  3, 1996. 

Mrs.  Benedict  and  her  late 
husband,  Samuel  Benedict, 
gave  a  gift  of  $5  million  to 
Sewanee  in  February  1994  to 
establish  the  Samuel  and 
Betty  Benedict  Scholars  Pro- 
gram, the  most  prestigious  of 
the  University's  scholarship 
offerings.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benedict  were  able  to  visit 
Sewanee  with  their  three 
daughters  in  May  1994  to 
celebrate  the  new  scholar- 
ship program.  Mrs.  Benedict 
was  born  and  spent  most  of 
her  life  in  Glendale,  Ohio, 
where  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Christ  Church  Altar 
Guild  and  Glendale  Garden 
Club.  She  was  also  active  in 
numerous  charities,  includ- 
ing Children's  Hospital.  She 
and  her  husband  spent  at 
least  65  summers  in  a  cottage 
on  Little  La  Salle  Island  in 
Michigan,  where  they  were 
avid  sailors.  Mrs.  Benedict  is 
survived  by  three  daughters, 
a  sister,  eight  grandchildren, 
two  step-grandchildren,  six 
great-grandchildren,  and 
three  step-great-grandchil- 
dren. 
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Questions  for  a  Lifetime 


BY    THE     REV.     SAMUEL     T .     LLOYD     III 

Well,  here  we  are!  Four  years  ago,  when  I  was  still 
University  chaplain,  many  of  us  met  for  the  first  time. 
You  were  young,  pure,  innocent  freshmen,  coming  into 
All  Saints'  for  that  first  service  at  the  beginning  of  ori- 
entation. Now  you  look,  well,  older.  You  look  as  if  you've 
been  through  a  great  deal! 

And,  parents,  you  look,  I  don't  know  quite  how  to 
put  it,  poorer  than  you  did  four  years  ago. 

We  have  a  lot  we  could  catch  up  on.  I  went  off  to  a 
remote  part  of  the  world,  a  city  called  Boston.  And  you, 
what  happened  to  you? 

I  assume  you  have  been  back  at  All  Saints'  every  week 
since  then.  My  guess  is  that 
you  have  learned  a  few 
things  here  about  Dante 
and  macroeconomics  and 
DNA  and  the  behavior  of 
certain  kinds  of  monkeys. 
My  guess  is  that  you  have 
lost  a  good  deal  of  sleep 
over  the  last  four  years, 
some  of  you  have  partaken 
of  party  spirits  more  than 
you  needed  to,  many  of  you 
«.,„  have  fallen  in  love  at  least 
once,  some  of  you  once  a 
i  -  *  week,  and  you  have  made 
many  good  friends.  Through  it  all  you  have  grown  and 
deepened  and  undergone,  more  or  less,  that  mysterious 
transformation  from  gangly  18  year  olds  into  more  or 
less  elegant  adults. 

I  would  like  to  catch  up  with  a  class  of  seminarians 
whom  I  have  not  met,  too.  You  are  now  veterans  of  the 
great  struggles:  the  endless  papers,  the  take-home  ex- 
ams, the  nonstop  chapel  services  with  obscure  hymns, 
GOE's,  Commissions  on  Ministry,  and  job  searches.  You 
should  look  holy  now;  after  all,  you  are  supposed  to 
have  mastered  divinity.  But  somehow  you  look,  well, 
tired;  oh,  and  poor,  too. 

You  are  on  the  cusp  this  morning  of  a  whole  new 
phase  of  your  life.  Along  with  all  the  clothes  and  tennis 
rackets  and  CDs  you  take  away,  you  also  are  going  to  be 
taking  the  questions  that  rest  at  the  depth  of  your  soul, 
questions  that  you  will  never  fully  answer,  that  you  will 
carry  with  you  all  your  days.  It  is  those  questions  that  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  this  morning. 

No  words  can  fully  articulate  those  great  questions, 
but  those  of  the  ancient  Jewish  teacher  Rabbi  Hillel  put 
them  as  well  as  anyone  I  know.  There  are  three: 
If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  will  be  for  me? 
If  I  am  only  for  myself,  what  am  I? 
And  if  not  now,  when? 

Let's  begin  with  the  first.  "If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who 
will  be  for  me?"  So  much  of  your  life  at  Sewanee  has 


been  about  finding  yourself.  Some  of  that  has  been  in 
fairly  superficial  ways — discovering  what  you  like  to  do, 
the  people  you  like  to  be  with,  developing  the  capacity 
to  make  your  way  in  the  world  by  earning  a  living.  But 
some  of  it  has  been  much  more  profound — wondering 
who  am  I  really,  when  all  the  doors  are  closed  and  I  am 
alone,  what  does  it  mean  to  be  alive  for  a  handful  of 
years  as  this  lonely  planet  spins  through  space,  and  what 
should  I  do  with  my  life? 

Knowing  who  we  are  is  immensely  difficult  in  this 
moment  in  American  life.  You  undergraduates  are,  af- 
ter all,  what  has  been  dubbed  "Generation  X,"  the 
twenty-something  crowd  who  don't  have  much  of  a  fu- 
ture. Do  you  know  the  numbers?  One  in  three  of  you 
will  take  jobs  that  don't  require  a  college  degree.  They 
call  those  now  "Mcjobs."  The  pollsters  tell  us  that  only 
20%  of  you  believe  that  you  will  achieve  the  "good  life" 
as  defined  by  your  parents'  generation  . 

All  of  you  enter  a  world  where  everything  is  uncer- 
tain— jobs,  families,  relationships,  moral  values.  We 
seem  to  have  slipped  from  reality  into  virtual  reality, 
where  all  that  is  solid  is  melting  into  air.  From  all  indi- 
cations the  words  that  best  describe  this  time  in  Ameri- 
can life,  and  your  own  generation,  are  "anxious"  and 
"scared." 

"If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  will  be  for  me?"  But  to 
be  a  real  self  in  this  shrunken  time  is  maybe  the  hardest 
job  of  all.  We  have  been  marketed  to  and  packaged  and 
handled  and  moved  around  as  no  generation  in  history 
has  been.  We,  all  of  us,  need  the  strength  of  a  self,  a  life, 
deeper  than  our  own. 

Hasn't  Sewanee  helped  you  to  know  who  you  are? 
You  can't  be  here  four  years  without  at  least  walking 
around  this  grand  chapel  countless  times.  You  can't 
ignore  the  spiritual  depth  of  your  faculty,  you  can't  ig- 
nore the  way  your  studies,  your  activities  have  driven 
you  to  see  yourself  and  your  world  differently.  Finding 
your  real  self,  discovering  your  life's  meaning  and  mis- 
sion, and  realizing  that  you  are  held  by  the  Mystery  of 
God's  Love,  is  a  journey  you  have  already  begun  here. 

And  did  you  hear  the  passion  for  living  in  St.  Paul's 
Letter  to  the  Philippians?  "I  want  to  know  Christ,"  he 
says,  "and  the  power  of  his  resurrection."  I  want  to  know 
the  Power,  the  Love  at  the  depth  of  my  soul,  at  the  heart 
of  the  universe.  And  I  will  press  on,  he  says,  to  make  it 
my  own. 

"If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  will  be  for  me?"  The  first 
step  in  our  journey  is  to  discover  a  self.  But  Rabbi 
Hillel's  first  question  requires  a  second:  "If  I  am  only  for 
myself,  what  am  I?"  At  some  point  along  the  way  we  re- 
alize that  we  will  never  really  discover  who  we  are  unless 
we  turn  loose  of  this  self,  unless  we  give  ourselves  to 
some  vision,  some  reality  deeper  than  ourselves. 

We  are  seeing  our  nation  overtaken  by  a  virulent  in- 
dividualism that  is  undermining  the  possibility  of  hu- 
man community.  A  Harvard  professor  recently  pub- 
lished a  widely  read  essay  entitled  "Bowling  Alone"  in 
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which  he  discusses  the  widespread  unraveling  of  civic 
institutions  and  neighborhood  groups  in  American  life. 
The  level  of  volunteers  in  nearly  every  major  civic  group 
from  the  Red  Cross  to  the  P.T.A.  to  Boy  Scouts  has 
dropped  drastically.  And  his  most  vivid  image  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  13  years  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  go  bowling  has  gone  up  10%,  but  the  number 
of  Americans  in  bowling  leagues  has  gone  down  40%. 

At  the  same  time,  cities  have  become  more  and  more 
sharply  divided  between  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white. 
The  general  anger  and  intolerance  are  rising  every- 
where. Our  sense  that  we  share  a  common  life,  that  we 
must  care  for  each  other  and  work  out  our  differences, 
is  almost  entirely  lost. 

Not  long  ago  the  radio  carried  a  report  from  Bosnia 
I  can't  shake  from  my  mind.  A  reporter  covering  that 
terrible  conflict  in  Sarajevo  happened  to  see  a  little  girl 
shot  by  a  sniper.  The  reporter  threw  down  his  pad  and 
pencil  and  for  a  few  minutes  stopped  being  a  reporter. 
He  rushed  up  to  the  man  holding  the  child  and  helped 
them  both  into  his  car. 

As  the  reporter  stepped  on  the  accelerator,  racing  to 
the  hospital,  the  man  holding  the  bleeding  child  said, 
"Hurry,  my  friend,  my  child  is  still  alive." 

A  moment  or  two  later,  "Hurry,  my  friend,  my  child 
is  still  breathing." 

A  moment  later,  "Hurry,  my  friend,  my  child  is  still 
warm . " 

Finally,  "Hurry.  Oh  my  God,  my  child  is  getting 
cold." 

When  they  got  to  the  hospital,  the  little  girl  had  died. 
As  the  two  men  were  in  the  lavatory,  washing  the  blood 
off  their  hands  and  their  clothes,  the  man  turned  to  the 
reporter  and  said,  "This  is  a  terrible  task  for  me.  I  must 
go  tell  her  father  that  this  child  is  dead.  He  will  be  heart- 
broken." 

The  reporter  was  amazed.  He  looked  at  the  grieving 
man  and  said,  "I  thought  she  was  your  child." 

The  man  looked  back  and  said,  "No,  but  aren't  they 
all  our  children?" 

Aren't  they  all  our  children?  They  are  our  children 
who  are  being  shot  in  the  inner  cities  of  Boston  and 
Washington  and  Los  Angeles  and  Jackson  and  Atlanta 
and  Birmingham.  And  they  are  God's  children. 

We  will  not  ever  find  ourselves  unless  we  take  our 
place  in  that  great  circle  of  all  of  God's  children.  "Each 
is  responsible  for  all,"  Zosima  cries  in  Dostoevsky's  novel 
The  Brothers  Karamazov.  It  is  a  cry  that  echoes  from  the 
heart  of  the  universe. 

Which  means  that  woven  into  all  of  our  lives  must  be 
the  question,  "How  am  I  giving  myself  away?"  'You  must 
lose  your  life  to  find  it,'  Christ  said. 

Life  in  the  Sewanee  village  was  in  my  experience 
pretty  good  practice  for  entering  the  bigger  village  we 
call  the  world.  Here  we  see  how  our  lives  affect  each 
other.  We  experience  the  web  of  connection  that  binds 
us  all. 


"If  I  am  only  for  myself,  what  am  I?"  From  King  Lear 
on  the  heath,  to  Alyosha  to  every  Sewanee  student  who 
has  lifted  a  hand  for  another — the  secret  of  the  universe 
flows  on:  We  find  ourselves  by  giving  ourselves  away. 

"If  I  am  not  for  myself  who  will  be  for  me?  But  if  I  am 
only  for  myself,  what  am  I?"  Which  leads  to  Rabbi 
Hillel's  final  question,  "If  not  now,  when?"  Within  24 
hours  you  will  be,  as  they  say,  out  of  here.  What  then? 

For  many  of  you  it  means  that  the  job  hunt  gets  go- 
ing, and  parents  and  children  try  to  learn  all  over  again 
how  to  live  with  each  other.  Seminarians  and  their  fami- 
lies will  be  moving  to  unknown  territories.  But  whatever 
you  have  waiting  for  you  on  Monday,  you  should  know 
that  you  are  not  beginning  a  period  of  waiting  for  your 
real  life. 

This  is  it!  Today,  tomorrow,  your  life  on  Monday.  This 
is  your  life.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  be  about  discover- 
ing more  deeply  who  you  are  and  who  God  is,  now  is  the 
time  to  explore  career  paths  and  ways  of  living  that  al- 
low you  to  give  yourself  away.  The  days  and  weeks  and 
months  and  years  ahead  aren't  to  be  gotten  through  on 
your  way  to  something  else.  For  what  it's  worth,  I  count 
my  first  three  years  out  of  college  as  the  most  frustrat- 
ing ones  of  my  life,  and  also  perhaps  the  most  significant 
in  shaping  my  future. 

So  you  don't  have  a  job?  Relax!  (I  realize  that  isn't 
what  your  parents  want  you  to  hear.)  Take  what  you  can 
get.  Just  decide  now  that  it  is  going  to  take  at  least 
through  your  twenties  for  your  life  to  find  its  deepest  di- 
rection. Aid  then  assume  you  will  change  your  course 
two  or  three  times  at  least. 

You  see  it  is  important  to  find  a  job.  But  your  most  im- 
portant job  is  to  find  a  life. 

That  grand  old  New  Englander  Robert  Frost  met 
with  a  group  of  college  students  in  his  old  age  and  one 
of  them  asked  him  what  advice  he  could  give  them  for 
planning  their  lives.  And  his  answer  was  very  simple:  "It 
doesn't  matter  what  you  do,  as  long  as  you  catch  on." 

Isn't  that  what  Sewanee  has  said  to  you  in  a  thousand 
ways,  that  it  isn't  what  you  do,  but  who  you  are  that 
counts,  that  you  will  find  yourself  as  you  discover  a  Mys- 
terious Power  at  work  in  you  and  all  of  life,  and  that  ul- 
timately to  live  is  to  give  yourself  away? 

To  catch  on  is  to  know  that  it  doesn't  matter  whether 
you  go  out  from  here  to  work  with  children  or  stocks  or 
lumber  or  computers.  What  matters  is  whether  you  are 
learning  to  live. 

So  off  you  go  tomorrow,  down  the  Mountain,  carry- 
ing with  you  the  questions  you  lived  with  here,  and  with 
any  luck,  some  of  the  answers  you  began  to  find. 

Go  with  passion.  The  world  needs  you.  Give  yourself 
away.  And  I  promise  you,  God  will  go  with  you. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Lloyd  III  is  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Copley  Square,  in  Boston.  This  essay  is  excerpted  from  his 
Baccalaureate  address  in  May  1996. 
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A  Stand  for  Children 

David  Wacaster,  C92,  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  battle 
for  the  future  of  America's 
children. 
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ON  A  COLD  November  night,  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity choir  trickle  into  All  Saints'  Chapel.  It's 
time  for  another  practice. 

They  are  quiet  and  deliberate  as  they  make  their  way 
into  the  choir  stalls.  Choirmaster  Robbe  Delcamp  has 
been  waiting  for  them.  Delcamp  walks  to  the  center  of 
the  chapel,  claps  his  hands,  and  the  music  begins. 

It  is  glorious,  powerful  music  that  fdls  the  expanse  of 
the  chapel.  Sixty-six  voices  rise  and  soar.  Delcamp,  ever 
the  perfectionist,  stops  the  choir  periodically  and  makes 
suggestions.  Sometimes  he  is  playful;  other  times  he  is 
stern.  He  is  their  friend,  their  teacher,  and  their  task- 
master. 

As  I  listen  to  the  choir,  I  am  struck  by  how  profes- 
sional they  are.  I  know  that  they  have  had  a  full  day  of 
classes  and  that  they  will  leave  the  chapel  to  walk  into 
the  fog  and  a  full  night  of  studying.  But  for  this  hour 
and  a  half,  they  are  focused  only  on  the  music. 

Later,  Delcamp  tells  me  something  that  astounds 
me.  He  says  that  there  are  no  auditions  for  the  choir. 
Any  student  who  is  interested  in  singing  and  who  wants 
to  commit  to  practicing  two  to  three  times  a  week  is 
welcome.  Many  choir  members  have  sung  in  choral 
groups  before,  Delcamp  says,  but  some  have  never  been 
in  a  group  before. 

In  a  matter  of  a  few  short  months,  Delcamp  works 
with  the  choir  and  transforms  them.  By  the  end  of  the 
semester,  they  are  ready  for  their  most  important  per- 
formance— the  Festival  of  Lessons  and  Carols. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  December,  as  the  lights  are 
dimmed  in  All  Saints'  and  the  candles  are  lit,  a  solo 
voice  breaks  the  silence: 

/  look  from  afar 

And  lo,  I  see  the  power  of  God  coming,  and  a  cloud 

covering  the  whole  earth. 

Go  ye  out  to  meet  him  and  say: 

The  choir  responds: 

Tell  us,  art  thou  he  that  should  come  to  reign  over  thy  people 
Israel1? 

They  sing  the  nine  carols  beautifully  this  Sunday 
evening.  After  the  service,  Delcamp  seems  pleased  with 
the  performance.  He  tells  me  that  many  members  of 
the  choir  have  been  sick  all  week;  it  happens  every  time 
around  the  end  of  the  semester.  But  it  never  stops  them. 
They  reach  inside  themselves  and  perform.  They  aren't 
professionals,  even  though  they  sound  like  they  could 
sing  for  a  living.  They  are  amateurs  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  word:  they  sing  for  the  love  of  the  music. 


Sarah  Moore's  feature  on  the  choir  in  this  magazine 
will  give  you  a  better  sense  of  how  much  effort  and  pas- 
sion go  into  making  the  University  Choir  what  it  is. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  you'll  read  about  people 
equally  passionate  about  their  work  and  their  lives. 
Norman Jetmundsen,  C'76,  who  has  previously  contrib- 
uted to  Scwanee,came  back  to  the  Mountain  this  fall  for 
his  20th  reunion.  He  writes  insightfully  about  what  this 
place  means  to  him.  All  alumni,  I  think,  will  identify 
with  the  truths  that  Jetmundsen  discovered  upon  his 
return  to  campus. 

Sewanee's  associate  editor  Joe  Romano  went  to  Jack- 
son, Tenn.,  to  talk  with  William  Crook,  C'37.  Crook  has 
been  a  doctor  for  more  than  50  years.  For  much  of  that 
time,  he  has  been  successfully  treating  children  and 
adults  for  problems  that  he  maintains  are  related  to 
yeast  and  food  sensitivity.  Some  in  the  medical  commu- 
nity have  listened  to  Crook's  theories  about  yeast;  oth- 
ers have  not. 

It  doesn't  really  matter  to  Crook  in  the  grand 
scheme  of  things.  He  will  go  on  helping  people  because 
that  is  why  he  got  into  medicine  in  the  first  place. 
"When  you  know  you're  right  and  there  is  a  challenge 
out  there  to  help  people,"  says  Crook,  "it  is  up  to  me  to 
do  my  best." 

— RB 
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All.  colleges  and 

universities  have 

support  staffs. 

But  few 

institutions  have 

staffs  that  are 

called  upon  to 

perform  so  many 

functions  that 

might  normally  be 

done  by  others  in 

a  more  urban 

situation. 


The  People  Behind  the  Scenes 

Often  unheralded,  sometimes  nearly  invisible,  and 
occasionally  perhaps  under  appreciated,  the  sup- 
port staff  of  the  University  of  the  South  has  for  gen- 
erations played  a  key  role  in  the  institution's  academic 
and  spiritual  excellence.  Not  seen  in  the  academic  pro- 
cessions with  faculty  and  students,  the  staff  have  often 
been  the  key  ones  making  those  events  so  special:  from 
the  programs  to  the  music  to  the  security  arrangements 
to  the  food. 

The  major  function  of  any  college  support  staff  is  to 
support  the  teaching  and  education  activities  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  students.  Yet  to  do  this  means  that  several  veri- 
table small  businesses  must  exist:  from  personnel  to  pay- 
roll to  housing  to  treasury  functions  to  maintenance  to 
legal  counsel.  In  addition,  since  the  college  essentially 
operates  a  large  set  of  hotel  units  and  food  services,  those 
responsibilities  must  also  be  covered.  And  of  course  funds 
must  be  raised  to  support  these  endeavors,  the  activities 
and  virtues  of  the  University  publicized  and  heralded, 
and  alumni  and  friends  kept  abreast  of  happenings  on 
the  Domain.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Domain  means  that  we 
must  have  forestry  support,  people  who  can  inspect  dams, 
and  others  who  can  be  sure  we  have  met  all  of  the  safety 
standards.  Not  many  other  colleges  have  that  need. 

All  colleges  and  universities  have  support  staffs.  But 
few  institutions  have  staffs  that  are  called  upon — because 
of  Sewanee's  location  and  the  University's  nearly  unique 
municipal  functions — to  perform  so  many  tasks  that 
might  normally  be  done  by  others  in  a  more  urban  situa- 
tion. Thus  we  have  staffs  that  handle  police  and  emer- 
gency medical  duties,  that  provide  videos  through 
duPont  Library  to  the  community,  and  that  organize  re- 
ceptions following  a  traditional  Sewanee  funeral,  which 
in  its  own  way  draws  upon  special  staff  and  faculty  teams 
for  planning  and  execution.  And  no  event  parallels  the 
Festival  of  Lessons  and  Carols,  where  community  volun- 
teers help  the  physical  plant  and  chapel  staffs  to  decorate 
All  Saints'  Chapel  and  the  surrounding  buildings,  where 
the  printing  office  prepares  an  elaborate  program,  where 
the  staff  of  university  relations  prepare  to  receive  all  of  the 
guests,  and  where  a  myriad  of  functions  must  take  place 
to  ensure  the  safety,  comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  a  host  of 
visitors.  A  Special  Events  Team  (SET)  helps  to  coordinate 
every  aspect  of  this  event,  as  it  does  others — rehearsing, 
coordinating,  talking,  sharing,  and  planning  just  how  to 
make  Lessons  and  Carols  an  occasion  to  remember. 

But  there  are  other  special  aspects  as  well.  The  physi- 
cal plant  staff  cares  for  the  University's  buildings  and 
equipment.  It  must  also  mow  the  areas  along  the  road- 
ways, plant  flowers  at  special  intersections,  and  prepare 
for  special  visits,  such  as  the  recent  visit  from  the  F.W.  Olin 
Foundation.  And  their  work  requires  an  extra  set  of  tal- 
ents: the  ability  to  do  stone  work,  to  make  it  blend  with 
the  stone  work  that  was  done  generations  ago,  and  then 
to  keep  it  all  in  good  repair.  Some  members,  like  the  late 
Lester  Finney,  build  special  furniture  for  University 
rooms. 


While  the  staffs  of  the  library  and  the  registrar's  offices 
have  for  generations  helped  Sewanee's  educational  un- 
dertakings, as  have  the  admissions  and  financial  aid  of- 
fices, those  that  handle  the  technological  aspects  of 
higher  education  are  less  familiar.  Laboratories  must  be 
set  up  for  experiments,  computers  installed,  pro- 
grammed, maintained,  and  the  University's  central  tele- 
communications system  kept  operational.  With  every  stu- 
dent and  faculty  member  having  access  to  the  Internet 
and  a  host  of  computing  functions,  these  support  services 
are  in  a  round-the-clock  demand  configuration.  And 
then  there  are  the  electronically  equipped  classrooms 
with  VCRs  and  other  special  equipment  that  must  be 
maintained  and  upgraded.  Keeping  watch  over  all  of 
these  activities  is  a  custodial  staff  that  works  in  the  early 
morning,  or  the  late  evening,  to  ensure  that  Sewanee 
looks  its  best. 

A  product  of  the  last  two  decades  of  work  at  the  School 
of  Theology,  the  Programs  Center  has  a  support  staff  that 
serves  more  than  7,000  students  each  year  in  the  Educa- 
tion for  Ministry  and  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Community 
programs.  Not  only  does  this  staff  produce  materials  and 
train  mentors,  it  works  hard  to  buttress  the  ongoing  reli- 
gious life  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Student  activity  support  also  has  its  special  staff  re- 
quirements: from  medical  needs  to  program  arrange- 
ments to  helping  international  students  to  running  the 
Student  Post  Office  (really  the  community  gathering  cen- 
ter) to  outing  and  outreach  programs  that  demand  care- 
ful coordination.  Not  to  be  forgotten  are  all  of  the 
coaches  and  athletic  department  personnel  who  week 
after  week  train,  coach,  and  travel  widi  their  teams  across 
the  country. 

Executive  support,  from  secretarial  to  filing  to  mass 
mailings,  is  also  a  feature  of  staff  support.  With  today's 
modern  means  of  communication,  the  University  has 
become  far  more  efficient  and  effective.  But  the  loyalty  of 
employees  who  know  the  faculty,  the  students,  and  many 
alumni  give  each  administrative  office  a  special  advan- 
tage. 

Finally,  the  University  of  the  South  has  one  of  the  larg- 
est staffs  devoted  to  the  chaplaincy  and  the  support  of 
religious  life  on  campus.  The  daily  worship  services,  the 
coordination  of  special  events,  and  the  operation  of  the 
outreach  and  counseling  aspects  require  skilled  and  de- 
voted individuals.  At  Sewanee,  this  support,  like  that  in 
other  areas,  is  excellent. 

As  an  institution,  we  are  seeking  ways  to  enhance  staff 
training,  to  provide  more  opportunities  for  staff  respon- 
sibility, and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  be  efficient  and 
economical.  We  want  to  encourage  the  continued  dedi- 
cation of  those  who  have  worked — often  over  many  gen- 
erations— for  the  University  and  to  ensure  that  all  of  the 
staff  realize  their  crucial  importance  for  the  ongoing  suc- 
cess of  the  University.  And  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
each  of  them  for  what  they  have  contributed  to  the 
progress  and  success  of  this  special  educational  institu- 
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Enrollment  Sets  Record 
for  Fifth  Straight  Year 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment at  the  University  has  reached  an  all-time 
record.  For  the  Advent  semester,  a  total  of  1,266 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, compared  with  1,242  one  year  ago.  Sewanee's 
undergraduate  freshman  class,  at  366,  was  among  the 
largest  ever  to  enter  the  University. 

This  year's  undergraduate  enrollment  represents  a 
14  percent  increase  in  Sewanee's  student  body  over  the 
past  five  years.  At  the  School  of  Theology,  enrollment 
again  reached  80  seminarians,  and  remains  close  to 
record  levels. 

Sewanee  students  come  from  more  than  44  states 
and  19  different  countries,  with  the  largest  single  group 
from  Tennessee.  The  remainder  travel  to  Sewanee 
from  states  spanning  Washington  to  Maine. 

Alumni,  Sports  News  Just 
A  Keystroke  Away 

Want  to  talk  with  other  alumni  about  what's  hap- 
pening on  the  Mountain?  Do  you  need  the  latest 
scores  and  information  about  your  favorite 
Sewanee  sports  team? 

The  University  offers  two  E-mail  services  that  con- 
nect alumni  and  friends  to  Sewanee.  Alumni-talk  allows 
alumni  to  chat,  electronically,  of  course,  with  each  other 
and  people  at  the  University  about  topics  ranging  from 
Homecoming  to  the  core  curriculum. 

To  subscribe  to  this  list,  send  an  E-mail  message  to 
alumni-talk@epistle.sewanee.edu.  In  the  body  of  the 
message  type:  subscribe  alumni-talk.  Please  also  include 
your  name  and  class  year  in  the  body  of  the  message. 

Once  your  subscription  is  complete,  you  will  receive 
a  confirmation  notice  and  information  concerning  the 
list.  Alumni  can  also  subscribe  directly  by  visiting  the 
Associated  Alumni  homepage  at  www.sewanee.edu. 

TigerSports  provides  the  latest  information  on 
sports  results  and  includes  news  releases  on  Sewanee 
athletes  who  have  received  accolades. 


A  Home  Away 
from  Home 


TO  SUBSCRIBE  TO  TIGERSPORTS 


Send  an  E-mail  message  to: 

majordomo@epistle.sewanee.edu 

In  the  body  of  the  message  type: 
subscribe  TigerSports 

and  include  your  E-mail  address. 


AT  ceremonies  held 
during  Homecoming, 
members  of  the  Associ- 
Associated  Alumni,  re- 
sented by  President  Jim 
Bratton,  C'52,  and  Univer- 
sity officials  gathered  to 
dedicate  the  new  Alumni 
House.  Formerly  the  home 
of  Major  Henry  M.  Gass, 
Sewanee's  first  Rhodes 
scholar,  former  dean  of 
men,  and  a  classics  profes- 
sor at  Sewanee,  the  build- 
ing houses  the  offices  of  the 

Associated  Alumni  which  include  Yogi  Anderson,  C'72, 
executive  director,  Mary  Blount,  C'80,  associate  direc- 
tor, and  Liz  Yates,  secretary.  It  is  located  on  the  corner 
of  University  and  Texas  Avenues. 

"We  want  this  to  be  a  place  that  alumni  can  call 
home  when  they're  on  the  Mountain,"  says  Anderson. 
"If  someone  needs  an  office,  we  have  one  here.  If  you 
want  a  place  to  meet  someone,  this  can  be  that  place. 
Or,  if  you  just  want  to  sit  down  and  rest  with  a  cold 
drink  or  a  cup  of  coffee,  this  is  the  place  for  that,  too." 

The  house,  according  to  Anderson,  has  a  long  tra- 
dition of  Sewanee  hospitality.  When  it  was  owned  by 
the  Gass  family,  he  says,  the  dates  of  Sewanee  students 
often  stayed  at  the  home  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
guerite Gass.  "She  was  one  of  the  grand  ladies  of 
Sewanee,"  says  Anderson. 

In  its  former  life  as  a  residence,  the  building  also 
served  as  the  home  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Willis  R.  Henton, 
Bishop  of  Western  Louisiana. 

As  weather  permits  the  home's  small  back  porch 
and  back  yard  will  be  landscaped  to  serve  as  an  area  for 
receptions  and  small  gatherings. 

"It's  a  warm,  comfortable  place,"  says  Anderson. 
"We're  excited  to  be  here,  and  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  the  vice-chancellor,  the  regents,  and  trust- 
ees for  making  this  possible."  Anderson  mentioned  the 
donations  of  many  private  individuals  that  make  the  of- 
fice more  "homey."  Anderson  gives  credit  to  Sewanee 
designer  Bimmie  McGee.  "She  did  a  wonderful  job," 
he  said.  "And  she's  from  a  great  Sewanee  family.  Her 
brother  Burrell,  C'56,  was  a  recipient  of  the  Distin- 
guished Alumni  Award,  while  her  brother  'Ug,'  C'51, 
was  a  regent  and  president  of  the  Associated  Alumni." 

The  renovated  building  contains  four  offices,  a 
work-study  student  office,  living  and  dining  rooms,  and 
a  small  kitchen. 


The  Alumni  House  provides 
a  place  for  members  of  the 
Sewanee  family  to  gather 
when  they  're  on  the 
Mountain. 
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Distinguished  alumni 
award  winners.  On  top  row, 
from  left:  Louis  Rice,  C'50, 
Jack  Stephenson,  C'49, 
Robert  Lee  Glenn  III,  C'57, 
and  John  Guerry,  C'49.  On 
bottom  row,  from  left:  Vice- 
ChanceUor  Samuel 
Williamson,  Professor 
Brinley  H.  Rhys,  Malt 
Gostelb,  C'84,  and  Associ- 
ated Alumni  President  Jim 
Brat  ton,  G'52. 


Six  Receive  Awards 
from  Alumni  Association 

Six  members  of  the  Sewanee  family  were  honored  dur- 
ing Homecoming  festivities.  This  year,  four  people 
were  presented  the  Distinguished  Alumni  Award: 
Robert  Lee  Glenn  III,  C'57,  of  Morristown,  N.J.,John  P. 
Guerry,  C49,  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.,  Louis  W. 
Rice,  G50,  of  Marietta,  Ga.,  and  Jack  L.  Stephenson, 
C'49,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  Matthew  Costello,  C'84,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  received  the  Distinguished  Young  Alumnus  Award, 
and  Dr.  Brinley  H.  Rhys  of  Nashville  was  given  the  Distin- 
guished Faculty  Award. 

Robert  Lee  Glenn  is  chief  operating  officer  for  Physi- 
cians Planning  Service  Corp.  Headquartered  in  New  York 
City,  PPS  is  a  third-party  administrator  for  five  different  as- 
sociations serving  approximately  110,000  members. 

As  an  alumnus,  Glenn  has  served  as  a  class  agent  and 
was  president  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of  New  York  as  well  as 
president  of  the  Associated  Alumni.  In  addition  he  served 
on  the  University's  Board  of  Trustees. 

Glenn  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  have  tiiree  children,  Susan 
Glenn  Kastrinos,  C'81,  Dr.  Robert  L.  Glenn  PV,  C'86,  and 
Nancy  Glenn  Molali. 

A  native  Chattanoogan,  John  Guerry  attended  the 
Baylor  School  before  enrolling  at  the  University  of  the 
South.  His  schooling  was  interrupted  by  World  War  II, 
when  at  the  age  of  18  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  in- 
fantry and  led  a  rifle  platoon. 

Guerry  holds  a  law  de- 
gree from  McKenzie  Law 
College  of  Chattanooga.  His 
business  career  included  ser- 
vice as  vice  president  of  the 
American  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  first  vice  president 
of  Chattem,  Inc.,  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  First  Fed- 
eral Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion. 

Throughout  his  life, 
Guerry  has  been  extremely 
active  in  community  affairs. 
As  a  Sewanee  alumnus,  he 
served  as  president  of  the  Associated  Alumni;  he  is  a 
former  trustee  and  regent  of  the  University,  and  he  serves 
as  representative  to  his  graduating  class  of  1949.  Guerry 
and  his  wife,  Carolyn,  have  two  sons,  John  Patten  Guerry 
Jr,  C89,  and  William  Wright  Guerry,  C'92. 

Originally  from  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  Louis  Rice  is  a 
former  member  of  Sewanee's  boards  of  regents  and  trust- 
ees. He  also  has  served  as  president  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  and  was  president  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of  At- 
lanta. 

Currently,  Rice  is  president  of  Executive  Assistants, 


Inc.  Previously,  he  served  as  senior  vice  president  for  per- 
sonnel at  Genuine  Parts  Company,  was  employee  rela- 
tions director  for  Sears  Roebuck  &  Company,  and  had 
been  a  special  agent  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

Rice  and  his  wife,  Ellen,  have  a  son,  Louis  W.  Rice  HI, 
C'73,  and  a  daughter,  Laura  Brooks  Rice. 

Born  in  Adanta,  Jack  Stephenson  spent  more  than  46 
years  with  Crawford  &  Company  of  Atlanta.  His  various 
roles  with  that  company  included  branch  claims  opera- 
tions, management,  and  human  resources.  He  also  cre- 
ated the  firm's  management  career  development  pro- 
gram. Prior  to  joining  Crawford,  he  served  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  Air  Corps. 

As  an  active  Sewanee  graduate,  Stephenson  has  been 
president  of  the  Associated  Alumni,  a  class  agent,  vice 
president  for  regions  for  the  Associated  Alumni,  and 
president  of  the  Atlanta  Sewanee  Club.  Stephenson  and 
his  wife,  Martha,  have  a  son,  Hugh  Stephenson,  C'80. 

Matt  Costello  runs  two  Massachusetts-based  recycling 
companies.  He  is  founder  and  president  of  Corporate 
Conservation,  Inc.,  an  eight-year-old  environmental  con- 
sulting firm  specializing  in  recycling.  His  client  list  has 
included  Harvard  University,  Ocean  Spray,  Fidelity  Invest- 
ments, and  General  Electric.  Costello  also  is  founder  and 
executive  director  of  E-Call,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  public  edu- 
cation organization  launched  in  1994. 

As  a  Sewanee  graduate,  Costello  has  served  as  a  class 
agent,  is  a  founding  member  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of  New 
England,  has  been  active  in  the  Tonya  Internship  pro- 
gram, and  works  with  the  University's  admission  office  in 
identifying  potential  students  in  the  New  England  area. 

In  his  community,  Costello  is  a  technical  advisor  to  the 
Boston  Bar  Association's  Environmental  Group,  recycling 
advisor  to  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  past 
president  of  the  state  recycling  association. 

Brinley  Rhys  came  to  Sewanee  in  1945.  A  native  of 
London,  he  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  a  master's  from  Vanderbilt 
University  and  a  doctorate  from  Tulane  University.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure  at  Sewanee,  Rhys  taught  courses  in  his  spe- 
cialty, medieval  English  literature,  as  well  as  seminars  in 
fiction  and  dramatic  literature. 

Rhys  also  served  as  acting  editor  of  the  Sewanee  Review 
for  a  year.  In  addition,  he  gave  of  his  time  as  actor  and 
director  for  the  University  drama  group,  the  Purple 
Masque,  for  a  number  of  years.  Before  coming  to 
Sewanee,  he  was  an  apprentice  at  the  Stockbridge  Play- 
house in  Massachusetts,  where  he  studied  dance  under 
Ted  Shawn  and  worked  with  theatre  icons  that  included 
Tallulah  Bankhead  and  Ruth  Gordon. 

Rhys  is  Jesse  Spalding  Professor  of  English,  emeritus. 
He  and  his  wife,  Leah  reside  in  Nashville.  They  also  have 
a  residence  in  Sewanee.  His  son,  Madoc  Rhys,  is  a  1986 
Sewanee  graduate. 
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University  Receives  $7  Million  from 
Tennessee  Williams  Estate 

With  the  death  of  Rose  Williams,  Tennessee  Will- 
iams' sister,  the  University  of  the  South  will  re- 
ceive the  remainder  of  the  late  playwright's  es- 
tate, estimated  at  $7  million.  The  estate  includes  the 
rights  to  Williams'  body  of  plays.  Rose  Williams  died  at 
Phelps  Memorial  Hospital  in  Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  on  Sep- 
tember 4. 

"It  seems  particularly  fitting  that  the  estate  of  this 
century's  best-known  playwright  will  now  benefit 
Sewanee,  an  institution  well  known  for  its  contributions 
to  America's  literary  heritage.  This  also  comes  at  an  im- 
portant time  as  we  work  toward  a  successful  completion 
of  The  Campaign  for  Sewanee,"  said  Dr.  Samuel  R. 
Williamson,  vice-chancellor  and  president.  "Gifts  like 
this  strengthen  Sewanee's  competitive  position,  while 
allowing  it  to  move  to  new  levels  of  academic  excellence 
and  enhanced  experiences  for  students,  faculty,  and 
staff." 

Tennessee  Williams  left  his  estate  to  a  university  that 
he  probably  never  visited.  He  learned  of  Sewanee 
through  his  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Walter  E.  Dakin,  who 
attended  the  University's  School  of  Theology  in  the  late 
1890s.  When  Williams  died  in  1983,  he  specified  in  his 
will  that  he  wanted  to  establish  a  program  to  promote 
creative  writing  and  to  honor  his  grandfather,  who  was 
an  influential  figure  in  his  life. 

For  the  past  seven  years,  the  Sewanee  Writers'  Con- 
ference, which  is  supported  by  the  Walter  E.  Dakin  Me- 
morial Fund,  has  brought  together  aspiring  writers  and 
a  distinguished  faculty  of  novelists,  short  story  writers, 
poets,  and  playwrights. 

The  Williams'  bequest  supports  writing  at  Sewanee 
in  many  other  ways.  Tennessee  Williams'  Fellows,  visit- 
ing writers  who  are  in  residence  at  Sewanee  to  complete 
a  serious  project,  are  also  available  to  undergraduates 
at  the  University.  The  Tennessee  Williams'  Scholarship 
Fund  supports  undergraduates  who  are  interested  in 
creative  writing. 

In  October,  the  Board  of  Regents  approved  the  use 
of  some  of  the  funds  from  the  Tennessee  Williams  es- 
tate to  fund  the  completion  of  the  drama  center  on 
campus.  The  center,  a  priority  of  The  Campaign  for 
Sewanee,  will  include  a  performing  theatre,  classrooms 
for  the  theatre  arts  department,  and  important  new 
space  for  teaching  and  learning  drama. 

Sewanee  has  been  receiving  a  substantial  amount 
per  year  from  the  Williams'  estate  since  1989.  But  Will- 
iams made  it  clear  in  his  will  that  the  bulk  of  his  estate 
was  to  remain  in  trust  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  his 
older  sister,  Rose  Isabel  Williams.  At  the  time  of  her 


death,  Williams  stipulated  in  his  will,  the  remainder  of 
his  estate  would  go  to  the  University  of  the  South. 

Rose  Williams  was  diagnosed  with  schizophrenia, 
and  in  1937  was  institutionalized  at  a  state  hospital  in 
Farmington,  Mo.  Doctors  performed  a  lobotomy  on 
her,  which  left  her  childlike.  Williams  took  care  of  his 
sister  while  he  was  alive.  She  lived  in  Stony  Lodge  Sani- 
tarium for  almost  40  years  and  was  later  moved  to  a 
private  nursing  home  in  upstate  New  York. 

Visiting  Committees  Provide  Insights, 
Answers,  and  New  Perspectives 

Sewanee  is  reaching  out  to  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of 
Theology  in  an  effort  to  answer  some  important 
questions:  What  are  the  major  issues  that  the  institution 
must  address  as  it  faces  a  new  millennium?  How  is  the 
University  preparing  students  for  life  after  Sewanee? 
Who  will  be  the  future  volunteer  leaders  of  the  Univer- 
sity? 

Two  visiting  committees — one  for  the  college  and 
one  for  the  seminary — have  been  created  to  bring  small 
groups  of  alumni  and  friends  back  to  campus.  Modeled 
after  similar  programs  at  other  universities,  the  visiting 
committees  provide  opportunities  for  candid  and  seri- 
ous discussions  with  Sewanee  administrators,  faculty, 
staff,  and  students. 

In  the  fall,  members  of  the  College  of  Aits  and  Sci- 
ences Visiting  Committee  talked  about  leadership  and 
career  development.  It  was  the  second  time  the  commit- 
tee had  met,  and  for  Nora  Frances  McRae,  C'77,  who 
co-chairs  the  committee,  it  has  been  a  productive  expe- 
rience. 

"It's  important  to  keep  alumni  involved  and  in- 
formed about  what  is  going  on  at  the  University,"  says 
McRae,  who  lives  in  Jackson,  Miss.  "And  it  is  very  heart- 
ening to  see  the  continued  interest  that  alumni  have  in 
Sewanee." 

In  January,  the  School  of  Theology  Visiting  Commit- 
tee will  gather  on  the  Mountain.  The  committee,  which 
is  chaired  by  Jeffrey  Walker,  C'72,  T'75,  and  Norma 
Mills,  will  look  at  various  issues  affecting  theological 
education. 

"Alumni  and  friends  provide  important  perspectives 
on  how  we  are  managing  this  educational  enterprise," 
says  Vice-Chancellor  Samuel  Williamson.  "We  are  grate- 
ful that  alumni  and  people  close  to  the  institution  are 
participating  in  the  visiting  committees.  Their  input 
and  insights  benefit  Sewanee  tremendously." 
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Creation  Versus  Evolution  Focus  of 
Science  Conference 

The  prolonged  debate  over  evolution  and  the  teach- 
ing of  that  theory  in  the  nation's  public  schools — 
a  topic  considered  by  Tennessee's  legislature  in 
the  past  year — was  the  focus  of  the  keynote  address  dur- 
ing the  1 06th  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence held  in  late  November  at  Sewanee. 

Bruce  Conn,  associate  professor  and  chairman  of 
the  biology  department,  coordinated  the  Sewanee  ar- 
rangements for  the  conference,  which  drew  some  400 
scientists  from  Tennessee  and  surrounding  states  to  the 
Sewanee  campus. 

In  the  keynote  address  Dr.  George  Webb  of  Tennes- 
see Technological  University  detailed  how  efforts  to 
improve  science  education  in  the  wake  of  Sputnik  res- 
urrected an  antievolution  sentiment  and  led  to  the 
emergence  of  "creation  science"  as  the  most  recent  ex- 
pression of  that  sentiment. 

Webb  said  that  creationists  have  been  most  success- 
ful in  furthering  their  theories  at  the  grassroots  level 
and  he  attributes  that  success  primarily  to  a  lack  of  sci- 
entific literacy  among  the  American  public.  Webb's 
presentation,  which  was  excerpted  from  his  book,  The 
Evolution  Controversy  in  America,  is  the  first  complete  his- 
torical survey  of  the  topic. 


Homecoming  '96 


More  than  1,000  alumni  returned  to  Sewanee  during  the  weekend  of  October  18-20. 
They  saw  beautiful  fall  colors,  an  exciting  game  against  Rhodes,  and  old  friends. 


William  Whipple 


Plaque  Dedicated  to  William  Whipple, 
Former  Vice  President  for  Development 

A  plaque  has  been  placed  in  Thompson  Union  to  rec- 
ognize the  many  contributions  of  the  late  William 
Whipple,  HA'85,  former  vice  president  for  develop- 
ment, to  the  University  of  the  South. 

Whipple  served  as  vice 
president  for  development 
at  Sewanee  from  1974-86. 
He  came  to  the  University 
after  a  successful  career  as 
an  independent  steward- 
ship consultant.  During  his 
time  at  Sewanee,  he  made 
major  contributions  to  the 
University's  fund-raising  ef- 
forts. He  was  instrumental 
in  the  success  of  the  $50 
million  Century  II  Cam- 
paign, and  he  worked  to  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  the  institution's  development  efforts. 
"Bill  was  an  apostle  of  stewardship,"  says  former 
Vice-Chancellor  Robert  M.  Ayres  Jr.,  C'49,  who  worked 
with  Whipple  in  the  1970s  and  1980s.  "One  of  his  favor- 
ite expressions  was:  'God  loves  a  cheerful  giver.'  He 
taught  me  to  believe  in  the  joy  of  giving.  He  demon- 
strated it  himself  as  he  unselfishly  shared  his  life  on  our 
campus." 

After  retiring  from  the  University,  Whipple  moved 
to  Lakeland,  Fla.,  where  he  was  involved  in  the  Youth 
for  Christ  charity  in  Polk  County  and  was  a  member  of 
the  West  Bradenton  Baptist  Church.  Until  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1995,  he  remained  keenly  interested  in 
Sewanee. 

"Bill,  his  lovely  wife,  Evelyn,  and  their  family  were  a 
blessing  to  our  community,"  says  Ayres.  "William 
Whipple  was  a  truly  significant  benefactor  to  the  life  of 
Sewanee." 

Chappell  Receives  Aiken  Taylor  Prize 

Fred  Chappell,  who  has  taught  English  literature  and 
writing  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro  since  1964,  is  the  10th  recipient  of  the 
Aiken  Taylor  Award  in  Modern  American  Poetry  pre- 
sented each  year  by  the  Sewanee  Review. 

A  native  of  western  North  Carolina,  Chappell  was 
educated  at  Duke  University.  His  novels  include  It  Is 
Time  Lord,  The  Inkling,  Dagon,  and  The  Gaudy  Place. 
Among  Chappell's  poetry  works  are  River,  Bloodfire, 
Midquest  and,  most  recently,  Spring  Garden.  Chappell 
has  received  a  Bollingen  prize  for  his  poetry.  Among 
other  awards  he  has  received  is  the  Ingersoll 
Foundation's  T.S.  Eliot  Prize. 
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Sewanee  Honors  a  Poet,  A  Priest, 
and  a  Philanthropist 

Two-time  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Richard  Wilbur  was 
among  five  people  to  receive  honorary  degrees 
during  the  University  of  the  South's  Founders'  Day 
Convocation  on  Oct.  15.  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Gilbert  Gilchrist  offered  the  Founders'  Day  address  (see 
page  34).  Also  receiving  degrees  were  the  Very  Rev. 
John  E.  Booty  of  Center  Sandwich,  N.H.,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Harrison  Sr.,  C'35,  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  the 
Very  Rev.  Charles  E.  Kiblinger,  C'61,  of  Denver,  Colo., 
and  Scott  L.  Probasco  Jr.,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

A  resident  of  Center  Sandwich,  N.H.,  the  Very  Rev. 
John  Booty  has  been  an  ordained  Episcopal  priest  since 
1954.  A  historian  by  training,  Booty  is  probably  best 
known  for  his  work  on  the  lives  of  Richard  Hooker  and 
John  Jewel,  as  well  as  his  service  as  historiographer  to 
the  National  Episcopal  Church.  Among  his  books  are 
The  Identity  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  John  Jewel  as  Apologist 
for  the  Church  of  England,  What  Makes  Us  Episcopalians, 
and  The  Christ  We  Know. 

As  an  undergraduate,  Booty  attended  Wayne  State 
University.  He  received  a  bachelor  of  divinity  degree 
from  the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  before  enter- 
ing Princeton  University  where  he  ultimately  earned  a 
master's  degree  and  a  doctorate. 

As  a  teacher,  Booty  served  on  the  faculties  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Theological  Seminary,  Episcopal  Divinity  School, 
Yale  Divinity  School  and  the  University  of  the  South's 
School  of  Theology.  He  was  dean  of  Sewanee's  seminary 
from  1982-85,  and  is  a  professor  emeritus  of  Anglican 
Studies  at  the  School  of  Theology. 

During  a  career  that  spanned  four  decades,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Hendree  Harrison  Sr.,  served  parishes  in  Geor- 
gia, Florida,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi.  Harrison  attended 
Seabury-Western  Theological  Seminary  where  he 
earned  a  bachelor's  of  divinity  in  1940. 

Harrison,  who  died  in  November  1996,  served  as  a 
trustee  to  the  University  of  the  South  (1949-55)  from 
the  Diocese  of  Florida  and  later  from  1970-78  as  a 
trustee  from  the  Diocese  of  the  Central  Gulf  Coast.  He 
also  has  been  a  delegate  to  several  General  Conven- 
tions. Harrison  served  as  agent  for  the  Class  of  1935  for 
23  years.  After  his  retirement  in  1978,  Harrison  worked 
for  the  Hospice  of  Northwest  Florida  for  three  years. 

The  Very  Rev.  Charles  Kiblinger  is  dean  of  St.  John's 
Cathedral  in  Denver,  Colo.  As  dean  of  the  largest  parish 
in  his  diocese,  Kiblinger  holds  broad  responsibilities 
that  range  from  pastoral  ministry  to  education  as  well  as 
service  on  numerous  committees  and  commissions. 

He  went  on  to  earn  a  master's  degree  in  divinity 
from  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  in  1966.  He  also 
holds  a  master's  degree  in  clinical  psychology  from  the 


Catholic  University  of  America. 

Kiblinger  served  parishes  in  Kansas,  Virginia,  Ox- 
ford, England,  and  Mississippi  before  he  was  appointed 
to  his  present  position  in  1991.  From  1973-81,  he  was 
University  chaplain  at  Sewanee. 

Scott  Probasco  Jr.  is  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  Sun  Trust  Bank  in  Chattanooga.  A  native  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Probasco  attended  Dartmouth  College,  where  he 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  1950,  and  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Before  he  was  elected  to  his  current  position, 
Probasco  served  in  various  capacities  at  Sun  Trust  Bank, 
where  he  was  chairman  of  the  board  from  1985-89,  as 
well  as  Third  National  Corporation,  where  he  served  as 
president  from  1982-85,  and 
at  Ancorp  Bancshares,  Inc., 
where  he  was  president  for 
eight  years. 

Described  as  "the  most 
effective  person  at  initiating 
projects  in  the  community," 
Probasco  has  received  sev- 
eral awards  including  the 
Kiwanis  Service  Award  in 
1981,  the  Seymour  Preston 
Award  in  1991  from  the 
Council  for  the  Advance- 
ment and  Support  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Love  of  Chatta- 
nooga Award  in  1988. 

Richard  Wilbur  has  been 
a  poet,  translator,  teacher,  a 
Broadway  lyricist,  critic,  edi- 
tor, and  an  author  of 
children's  books.  In  the  four 
decades  since  the  publica- 
tion of  his  first  volume,  The  Beautiful  Changes,  Wibur's 
poetry  has  won  numerous  honors  including  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  and  the  National  Book  Award.  His  other  poetry 
titles  include  Ceremony,  Things  of  This  World,  Advice  to  a 
Prophet,  Walking  to  Sleep,  and  The  Mind  Reader. 

As  a  translator,  Wilbur  has  rendered  the  plays  of 
Moliere  and  Racine  into  rhymed  couplets.  In  1956, 
Wilbur  collaborated  with  Lillian  Hellman  and  Leonard 
Bernstein  to  write  lyrics  for  the  comic  opera  Candide. 
Wilbur  also  has  published  a  collection  of  essays  called 
Responses  and  has  written  the  children's  books 
Loudmouse,  Opposites,  and  More  Opposites. 

A  native  of  New  York  City,  Wilbur  grew  up  on  a  farm 
in  New  Jersey  and  attended  Amherst  College,  where  he 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree.  He  has  taught  English  at 
Harvard  University,  where  he  earned  a  master's  degree 
in  1947,  Wellesley  College,  Wesleyan  University,  and 
Smith  College.  In  1987,  he  became  the  United  States' 
second  Poet  Laureate  Consultant  in  poetry. 


Top,  from  left:  Vice-Chancel- 
lor Samuel  Williamson, 
honorary  degree  recipient  the 
Very  Rev.  Charles 
Kiblinger,  C'61,  and  Chan- 
cellor Duncan  Gray.  Bot- 
tom, from  left,  honorary 
degree  recipients  Scott 
Probasco  Jr.,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  Harrison  Sr.,  C'35, 
the  Very  Rev.  John  Booty, 
and  Richard  Wilbur. 
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"Yea  Sewanee's  Right!"  This  enigmatic  cheer  greets  me 
from  the  Homecoming  welcoming  banner  suspended 
over  University  Avenue.  Having  just  deposited  my  faithful 
guardian  angel  at  the  University  gates,  I  experience  disso- 
nant thoughts  and  emotions  as  I  eagerly  return  to  the 
Mountain  for  (unbelievably)  my  20th  class  reunion.  I  also 
recall  with  no  little  consternation  how  we  used  to  joke,  as 
students,  when  all  the  old  geezers  turned  up  for  Home- 
coming talking  about  the  "good  old  days"  at  Sewanee.  We 
wondered  when  they  would  ever  get  a  life — Father  Time 
does  indeed  have  the  last  laugh. 

As  I  stroll  about  the  campus,  amidst  the  sweet  moun- 
tain air  and  the  artist's  palette  of  autumn  leaves,  the  famil- 
iar sites  bring  back  a  rush  of  memories.  Breslin  Tower, 
Convocation  Hall,  Guerry  Garth,  Walsh-Ellett,  All  Saints' 
Chapel,  duPont  Library,  Abbo's  Alley,  and  the  Cross:  all 
beautiful  in  their  own  way  and  all  filled  with  remem- 
brances of  student  days — of  professors,  friends,  and  col- 
lege life.  As  a  student,  I  felt  that  Sewanee  "belonged"  to 
me,  that  I  possessed  it  somehow.  Suddenly,  20  years  are 
vanquished  and  it  seems  I  must  still  be  an  undergraduate. 
Isn't  that  Andrew  Lytle  sitting  in  the  Sewanee  Review  office? 
And  Bill  Clarkson,  Willie  Cocke,  and  John  Reishman  re- 
galing students  with  their  wit  at  happy  hour?  I  think  I  hear 
Joe  Cushman's  voice  calling  roll:  "Yes,  yes,  yes  ...  .is  Mr. 
Morris  here  today,  or  has  he  fallen  'by  the  wayside  too 
weak  to  go  on?'" 

Surely  I  need  to  rush  and  catch  up  with  that  group  of 
undergraduates  on  their  way  to  the  intramural  fields  for 
our  afternoon  game,  or  maybe  I'm  supposed  to  meet 
some  professors  and  students  for  an  afternoon  coffee  at 
the  old  Student  Union?  When  is  my  term  paper  due  to  Dr. 
Gilchrist?  What  is  our  next  project  for  Henrietta  Croom's 
biology  lab?  What  time  are  we  due  at  Kenneth  Jones' 
house  to  try  out  his  latest  French  wine?  Echoes  of  times 
past  resonate  wherever  I  wander  on  the  Domain. 

My  reverie  is  interrupted  by  the  announcement  of  the 
start  of  the  Homecoming  parade.  Joining  my  reunion 
class  much  closer  to  the  front  than  in  past  homecomings, 
I  ruefully  acknowledge  that  Sewanee  is  no  longer  mine 
and  that  others  have  the  privilege  of  living  and  studying 
here.  As  the  parade  makes  its  way  to  the  game,  it  is  won- 
derful to  catch  up  with  classmates  and  friends,  and  to  ex- 
change tales  of  our  college  adventures.  There  is  nothing 
quite  like  a  Sewanee  football  game  on  a  beautiful  fall  af- 
ternoon. The  athletes  here  compete  for  the  sheer  joy  and 
challenge  of  their  sport — amateurs  in  the  best  sense.  This 
is  no  mere  sporting  event,  however,  but  a  bona  fide  south- 


ern social  gathering  as  students,  professors,  and  town 
folk  mingle  and  gossip.  Even  my  wife  is  duly  impressed  as 
not  only  old  classmates,  but  even  professors,  stop  to  chat, 
calling  one  another  by  name  even  after  20  years. 

"Yea  Sewanee's  Right!"  This  phrase  greets  me  once 
again,  as  I  dodge  the  drinking  clubs  and  dogs  at  the  foot- 
ball field.  Or  is  it?  "A  question  to  be  asked,"  to  quote 
Falstaff.  After  all,  as  I  so  often  have  heard,  a  liberal  arts 
education  is  not  "relevant"  to  the  "real  world,"  and  it 
doesn't  prepare  you  to 
do  anything  practical. 

Besides,    Sewanee    is  MAYBE  I'M 

such  a  small,  isolated  SUPPOSED  TO 

place,  it  is  even  fur-  MEET  SQME 

ther    removed    from 

this  all  important  "real        PROFESSORS  AND 
world."  And  yet,   the  STUDENTS  FOR 

intense      loyalty      of  AN  AFTERNOON 

Sewanee  students  and 

alumni  is  well  known.  COFFEE  AT  THE 

Such  loyalty,  however,  OLD  STUDENT 

bees      the      question  „  „ 

whether  Sewanee  and  UNION.  WHEN  IS 

the  liberal  arts  educa-  MY  TERM  PAPER 

tion    indeed   warrant  pw  jp  TO  OR 

such  devotion.  Twenty 

years    helps    to    give  OlL^rTruo  1  ' 

some    perspective^  to        ECHOES  OF  TIMES 

thi'  ,      ...      .        PAST  RESONATE 

Sewanee  s      liberal 
arts  education  not  rel-  WHENEVER  I 

evant     to     the     real  WANDER  ON  THE 

world?  Just  don't  try 
telling  that  to  the 
Sewanee  Class  of  '76. 

A  quick  survey  of  some  of  my  classmates  reveals  an  amaz- 
ing variety  of  vocations,  including  doctors,  foresters, 
bankers,  stock  brokers,  priests,  magazine  editors,  college 
and  high  school  teachers,  artists,  headmasters,  deans, 
journalists,  public  relations  executives,  contractors,  busi- 
nessmen, accountants,  salesmen,  landscape  architects, 
and  lawyers.  It  was  incredible  to  hear  of  the  diverse  pro- 
fessions spawned  by  the  Sewanee  education.  It  was  also 
gratifying  to  learn  of  the  many  contributions  being  made 
by  Sewanee  grads  in  their  communities  through  their  in- 
volvement in  numerous  charitable,  civic,  arts,  and  reli- 
gious endeavors. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  liberal  arts  education, 
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so  often  misunderstood  by  those  uninformed  of  its  scope 
and  depth,  provides  students  with  the  skills  and  founda- 
tion necessary  not  only  to  survive,  but  to  thrive,  in  the 
world  that  lays  before  them,  for  it  teaches  students  to 
think,  analyze,  and  communicate  effectively.  More  impor- 
tantly, it  enhances  forever  the  quality  of  one's  life  and  ex- 
perience in  this  world.  The  liberal  arts  education  imbues 
its  students  with  notions  like  truth  matters,  and  poetry  is 
beautiful  and  instructive,  and  humanity  can  find  real 
value  in  the  creative  imagination  and  in  a  higher  intan- 
gible moral  good.  In  some  ways,  perhaps,  Sewanee  ruins 
its  students  for  anything  but  "the  good  life."  The  end  re- 
sult of  Sewanee's  rigorous  curriculum  and  quality  educa- 
tion might  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  Victorian 
essayist  and  educator,  Cardinal  Newman:  "It  is  the  educa- 
tion which  gives  a  man  a  clear  conscious  view  of  his  own 
opinions  and  judgments,  a  truth  in  developing  them,  an 
eloquence  in  expressing  them,  and  a  force  in  urging 
them." 

The  "Sewanee  Experience"  is  an  oft-used  phrase,  but 
what  is  it?  Obviously,  it  necessarily  means  different  things 
to  different  people,  because  Sewanee  reinforces  individu- 
ality and  independent  thinking,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
Sewanee  is  also  about  community.  Looking  back  now,  I 
would  have  to  characterize  the  essence  of  the  Sewanee 
Experience  as  caring:  professors  who  really  cared  about 
the  subjects  they  taught,  and  excel- 
lence in  education,  and  their  stu- 
dents; students  who  came  to 
care  deeply  about  learning 
and  their  classmates;  and  a 
university  that  cared  about 
teaching,  and  tradition,  and 
the  values  embodied  in  the 
liberal  arts.  Each  person  on 
the  Mountain — faculty,  stu- 


dents,  staff,  and  townspeople — truly  makes  a  difference, 
in  their  own  unique  way,  to  this  close-knit  community,  and 
that  creates  a  fierce  loyalty  to  this  place.  Nor  does  it  hurt 
to  have  Sewanee's  beautiful  surroundings,  with  its  natural 
mountain  scenery,  soupy  fog,  black  gowns,  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  myriad  ghosts,  to  add  to  its  mystique. 

Of  course,  there  is  much  more  to  Sewanee  than  simply 
"book  learning."  As  Mark  Twain  remarked,  "I  never  let  my 
schooling  interfere  with  my  education."  I  am  reminded  of 
the  story  my  football  player  friends  told  of  returning  to 
campus  on  the  bus  one  night  after  a  game.  Several  of  the 
players  were  trying  to  study,  and  one  of  the  assistant 
coaches  came  back  to  them  and  said,  "Hell,  your  minds 
ought  to  still  be  on  the  game  we  lost  today.  There's  plenty 
of  time  for  reading  books  after  college." 

While  "schooling"  and  "books"  certainly  are  (with  all 
due  respect  to  Twain  and  the  coach)  the  central  aspect  of 
what  Sewanee  is  about,  they  are  by  no  means  the  only  as- 
pect. Students  are  encouraged  to  pursue  their  own  inter- 
ests, whether  it  be  sports,  drama,  caving,  music,  or  any 
number  of  other  activities,  and  social  gatherings  are  cer- 
tainly an  important  part  of  student  life.  Students  and  fac- 
ulty get  to  know  one  another  outside  the  classroom  on  a 
personal  and  deep  level,  which  tremendously  enhances 
each  student's  Sewanee  Experience.  The  depth  of  this  ex- 
perience was  confirmed  at  Homecoming  by  the  genuine 
warmth  shown  by  classmates  and  professors  seeing  each 
other  again,  some  for  the  first  time  in  20  years. 

Its  idyllic  surroundings  notwithstanding,  Sewanee  is  by 
no  means  perfect,  and  as  with  any  human  institution,  it 
has  its  share  of  failings.  Sewanee  has  had  to  address  seri- 
ous issues,  such  as  alcohol  and  drugs,  and  the  role  of  mi- 
norities on  campus.  Therefore,  I  have  always  found  it  re- 
assuring that  All  Saints'  Chapel  stands  at  the  heart  of  the 
campus.  Sewanee's  mission  to  provide  an  education  as  a 
Christian  institution  is  a  tall  order  indeed.  Sewanee  and 
the  Episcopal  Church  have  somehow  managed  to 
achieve  a  good  balance  between 
the     religious     and     secular 
worlds,  and  Sewanee  gently  af- 
firms the  goodness  of  its  Cre- 
ator and  the  value  of  an  educa- 
tion within  the  context  of  a 
Christian  understanding  of  the 
world.  Sewanee,  as  symbolized 
by  All  Saints'  Chapel,  stands  as 
a  beacon  reaffirming  the  desir- 
ability, indeed  the  necessity,  of 
a  search  for  truth  and  beauty 
in  an  imperfect  world. 
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Looking  back  after  20  years,  the  bottom  line  question,  of 
course,  is:  If  I  had  to  do  it  all  over  again,  would  I  still  go  to 
Sewanee?  Would  I  choose  again  to  go  to  a  university  that 
took  an  unpolished  18  year  old,  and  in  four  short  years, 
gave  me  the  keys  to  new,  virtually  unexplored  worlds  of 
literature,  language,  history,  and  music?  A  university  that 
sharpened  my  intellectual  skills  and  provided  me  with  a 
new  confidence  in  my  abilities,  yet  coupled  this  with  the 
humility  of  having  been  exposed  to  a  number  of  incred- 
ibly bright  and  talented  professors  and  classmates?  A  col- 
lege that  treated  me  as  a  unique  individual  worthy  of  its 
best  efforts? 

My  Sewanee  Experience  was  rich  and  diverse:  I  was  in- 
troduced not  only  to  students  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  but  also  to  Henry  VIII,  Chaucer,  Aristotle,  da  Vinci, 
Eliot,  Michelangelo,  Newton,  Dante,  Churchill,  St.  Paul, 
Constable,  Mozart,  Moliere,  Homer,  and,  of  course, 
Shakespeare.  Lessons  and  Carols,  plays,  and  concerts;  lei- 
surely afternoons  spent  hiking  or  jogging  or  reading;  dif- 
ferent sports  as  participant  and  spectator;  party  weekends 
(enough  said  about  that!);  and  to  many  professors  who 
were  not  only  great  teachers,  but  who  became  friends  as 
well.  Sewanee  left  me  with  two  indelible  gifts:  a  love  of  lit- 
erature and  the  most  wonderful  friends  anyone  could 
ever  ask  for.  In  law,  there  is  a  doctrine  called  res  ipsa  loqui- 
tur—  "The  thing  speaks  for  itself." 

In  the  evening,  after  the  game  and  class  reunions,  I 
take  a  quiet  walk  on  the  quad.  The  tranquility  and  loveli- 


ness of  Guerry  Garth  draw  me  there.  The  tolling  of  the 
bells  in  Breslin  Tower  marking  the  passage  of  another 
hour  reminds  me  how  quickly  life  changes.  It  has  been 
wonderful  to  see  old  friends  and  professors  again.  Others 
are  missing  from  this  reunion,  however,  and  I  think  of 
Charles  Harrison,  Andrew  Lytle,  Kenneth  Jones,  Ted 
Stirling,  Hugh  Caldwell,  and  Douglas  Paschall,  each  of 
whom  befriended  me  and  taught  me  so  much.  The  stanza 
of  one  of  my  favorite  hymns  comes  to  mind: 

Time,  like  an  ever-rolling  stream, 
Bears  all  its  sons  away; 
They  fly,  forgotten,  as  a  dream 
Dies  at  the  opening  day. 

These  beloved  professors  are  gone,  per- 
haps, but  emphatically  not  forgotten. 
Fond  memories  of  each  of  them  were  a 
constant  subject  of  conversation  during  the 
Homecoming  weekend,  and  without  ques- 
tion their  positive  influence  will  be  felt  for 
generations. 

There  is  no  way  around  it:  I  do  love  this  place.  It  shaped 
me  in  ways  I  could  never  have  foreseen,  and  I  am  a  better 
person  for  having  entered  its  gates.  And  yet,  something 
else  is  missing  this  reunion  weekend  as  I  visit  familiar 
places  and  relive  days  past — but  what?  I  realize,  finally, 
that  I  find  myself,  like  Willie  Morris,  a  former  Rhodes 
Scholar,  who  in  a  poignant  essay  several  years  ago  about 
his  return  to  Oxford  after  30  years,  concluded  with  this 
observation:  "At  first  I  thought  this  modest  pilgrimage 
would  be  about  growing  older,  about  youth  lost,  but  I  see 
now  it  is  really  about  the  complexity  of  remembrance. 
What  I  was  looking  for  all  the  time  was  me,  and  I  was  not 
there." 

Sewanee  is  still  very  much  a  part  of  me.  In  one  of  my 
favorite  poems,  Tennyson's  Ulysses,  first  introduced  to  me 
by  John  Reishman,  the  aged  Ulysses  reflects  upon  his  long 
and  incredible  life:  "I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met;  yet 
all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro'  gleams  that 
untravell'd  world  whose  margin  fades  forever  and  forever 
when  I  move."  That  sums  up  the  Sewanee  Experience  for 
me:  for  Sewanee  molded  me  significantly,  then  bade  me 
Godspeed  to  seek  the  "untravell'd  world"  it  had  revealed. 

The  weekend  is  over  much  too  quickly,  and  the  hail 
and  farewell  to  old  friends  runs  together.  I  readily  collect 
my  guardian  angel  as  I  pass  once  more  through  the  gates 
of  the  alma  mater  that  still  welcomes  me  as  one  of  her 
own.  And  I  smile,  for  even  after  20  years,  I  can  still  say  with 
confidence  and  thankfulness,  "Yea  Sewanee's  Right!" 

Norman  Jetmundsen  is  an  attorney  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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The  University  Choir  includes  66  members  from  a  student 
body  of  1,260. 
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\^/         ^T5  o  clock  each  night,  some- 
where, NEARLY  EVERY  DAY,  FORMER  UNIVERSITY 

Choir  members  begin  to  get  sweaty  palms. 
"That's  because  we  know,"  says  Jason 
Abel,  C'96,  "like  clockwork,  a  middle-aged 

MAN  WALKS  INTO  THE  CHOIR  ROOM,  TUGS  ON 
HIS  BELT  WHILE  PULLING  UP  HIS  PANTS,  PUSHES 
HIS  GLASSES  UP  ON  HIS  NOSE,  CLAPS  HIS  HANDS 
ONCE,  AND  SAYS,  'OKAY.  SlX-NOTE  D  MAJOR 
SCALE.'  And  ANOTHER  choir  REHEARSAL 
BEGINS." 

For  18  years,  thrice  weekly  and  once  on  Sunday,  Robert  Delcamp, 
choirmaster,  University  organist,  and  associate  professor  of  music,  has 
climbed  onto  a  podium,  jabbed  the  air  with  his  hands,  snapped  his  fin- 
gers, and  guided  student  voices  into  complex  sacred  musical  scores. 

After  weeks  of  practice,  not  only  do  the  Sewanee  choristers  perform, 
they  excel. 

"My  philosophy,"  says  Delcamp,  "is  we  do  first  rate  stuff  and  they  will 
respond." 

And  respond  they  do. 

Students  stream  into  the  practice  room  at  St.  Luke's  Hall  or  process 
into  choir  stalls  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  to  get  down  to  the  business  of  sing- 
ing. They  only  earn  one-quarter  credit  per  year  for  their  hard  work. 

They  are  intent  as  Delcamp  paces,  directing  student  voices.  He  glides 
his  body  to  the  music,  waves  his  arms  in  tempo.  "Coming  along.  Com- 
ing along,"  he  says.  "Have  to  do  this  backwards  and  forwards.  Your  jaws 
go  up  and  down,  not  sideways." 

Following  hours  of  disciplined  singing,  students  toss  on  coats,  wind 
scarves  around  their  necks,  and  escape  into  the  foggy  night  as  the  bell 
tolls  across  a  dark  campus.  They  have  yet  to  face  a  long  night  of  chemis- 
try, French,  or  calculus. 


Above,  Robert  Delcamp  directs  the  choir  during  a  fall  practice. 
There  are  no  auditions  for  the  choir;  any  student  who  is 
interested  can  participate.  "It  works  because  we  get  smart 
kids,  "  says  Delcamp.  "You  can  teach  them  things.  " 
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Being  a  choir  member  is  a  commitment. 

They  are  admired  by  their  classmates,  who  know  the 
intense  work  it  takes  to  present  the  performances  and 
lead  music  at  religious  services. 

"There's  something  about  it,  people  become  very 
devoted  to  it.  You  have  visions  of  what  you  can  achieve 
and  it  all  comes  together,"  says  choir  Vice  President  Sa- 
rah Martins,  C'97,  a  psychology/music  major  from 
Stockton,  Calif.  "It's  a  very  important  part  of  my  life.  It 
is  such  a  habit  and  kind  of  like  a  relief.  People  think  it's 
hard  work.  It  is,  but  it  really  is  kind  of  a  break." 

Somehow  college  transcripts  for  graduate  school  in 
no  way  describe  the  work  and  passion  that  participating 
in  the  choir  represents,  says  Dale  Carter,  C'97,  current 
choir  president  and  a  religion  major  from  Tulsa,  Okla. 

"It's  tough  work,  especially  being  president,  when 
Lessons  and  Carols  comes  around,"  Carter  says.  "But  I 
have  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

"There's  a  dedication  to  the  music  we  sing,"  he  says. 
"There's  a  dedication  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and 
a  dedication  to  Dr.  Delcamp.  He's  probably  one  of  the 
most  incredible  people  I've  met  in  my  life.  He  is 
friendly,  loving,  gentle,  and  dynamic.  It  is  something  to 
take  70  or  80  untrained,  unskilled  voices  together  to 
make  one  of  the  best  sounds  in  the  country." 

Delcamp,  with  a  doctorate  in  music  from  Northwest- 
ern University  and  a  B.S.  and  M.M.  from  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  College-Conservatory  of  Music,  has 
shaped  legions  of  students  into  one  of  the  finest  colle- 
giate choirs  in  the  country.  The  Sewanee  choir, 
Delcamp  believes,  is  the  only  American  student  choir  to 
sing  traditional  Anglican  choral  Evensong  monthly,  and 
liturgical  music  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  Episcopal  wor- 
ship services  during  the  academic  year. 

The  choir  also  presents  special  concerts  on  campus, 
the  highlight  being  the  Festival  of  Lessons  and  Carols, 
drawing  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Mountain.  Guests 
are  treated  to  first  class  sacred  choral  music  based  on  a 
service  sung  at  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, England,  since  1918,  announcing  the  coming  of 
Christmas  amidst  greenery,  candlelight,  and  scripture 
reading. 

And  the  surprise? 

Students  do  not  audition  for  the  choir. 

"If  a  kid  comes  and  hasn't  a  clue  about  music,  but 
sticks  with  it,  we  rarely  have  them  drop  out,"  says 
Delcamp. 

"When  new  students  came  in  they  were  astounded 
we  just  wanted  to  listen  to  them  to  hear  whether  they 
were  sopranos,  tenors  or  whatever.  We  listened  and 
melded  them  into  the  choir,"  says  Nancy  Reiser,  C'85, 
former  assistant  organist  for  Delcamp  and  now  organist 
and  choirmaster  at  St.  James  Church  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

"It  works  because  we  get  smart  kids,"  says  Delcamp. 
"You  can  teach  them  things.  We  rehearse  four  times  a 
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week,  sing  Evensong  and  Sunday  services." 

It  also  works,  says  Lucie  Ewing,  C'97,  a  music  and 
English  major  from  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  because  a  core  of  stu- 
dents returns  each  year. 

"The  thing  that  makes  it  work  is  rotating  population. 
People  have  been  there  for  three  years  when  new  cho- 
risters come  in,"  she  says.  In  September  the  new  choir 
members  sit  in  the  congregation  and  listen  to  the  ser- 
vice music.  By  October,  they  process  and  sing  with  the 
group.  The  tradition  is  passed  from  one  class  to  an- 
other. 

Almost  since  the  University  opened  its  doors  to  nine 
scholars  in  1868,  students  have  gathered  around  an  or- 
gan to  sing  religious  music  in  the  Anglican  tradition, 
says  historiographer  Elizabeth  Chitty  of  Sewanee. 

Singers  were  organized  into  an  ensemble  in  the 
1930s  and  1940s  under  the  direction  of  long-time  choir- 
master Paul  McConnell.  It  was  McConnell  who  insti- 
tuted a  yearly  Advent  concert  which  evolved  into  the 
annual  Festival  of  Lessons  and  Carols.  Dr.  Joe  Running 
followed  McConnell  as  the  University  choirmaster. 

"That  position  always  has  been  held  by  people  of 
faith,"  said  Judith  Ward  Lineback,  C'73,  chair  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  one  of  the  first  women  graduates  of 
the  college,  and  a  member  of  the  first  mixed  voice 
choir.  "Dr.  Running  certainly  was,  and  we  all  were  very 
close  to  him,  kind  of  like  a  big  family." 

Women,  although  part  of  a  summer  musical  pro- 
gram in  Sewanee  since  1897,  didn't  become  matricu- 
lated, degree-seeking  students  until  1969.  It  was  then 
they  began  to  impact  the  choir. 

The  choir  was  "very  first  class  in  an  all-male  tradi- 
tion," Lineback  says.  "I  know  some  had  trouble  giving 
up  the  all-male  sound." 

Lineback  was  one  of  several  new  Sewanee  women 
who  wanted  to  sing,  but  understood  the  strength  of  the 
all-male  choir.  They  approached  Running  and  sug- 
gested it  might  be  appropriate  to  have  both  an  all-male 
and  a  mixed  choir.  Running  quietiy  responded  to  the 
women  that  "we're  going  to  have  a  mixed  choir." 

"I'll  never  know  whether  he  had  directives  from  on 
high  or  not,  but  in  retrospect  it  was  the  best  thing  for  us 
all  to  have  the  four-voice  choir.  It  was  such  a  great  expe- 
rience. He  handled  the  transition  very  well,"  says 
Lineback. 

With  the  arrival  of  women,  the  choir  really  changed 
and  began  to  become  the  mix  of  outstanding  voices  it 
is,  agrees  Mrs.  Chitty. 

Today  66  undergraduates,  men  and  women,  con- 
tinue that  tradition. 

"That  is  five  percent  of  the  student  body,"  says 
Delcamp.  And  not  only  is  that  a  significant  slice  of  the 
student  body,  but  representative  of  all  dimensions  of 
college  life — Greeks,  non-Greeks,  athletes,  scholars,  as 
well  as  former  high  school  choralers. 


Every  four  years,  the  Uni- 
versity Choir  travels  to 
England,  singing  at  many 
of  the  great  British  cathe- 
drals. At  left,  the  choir  visits 
Bristol.  Below,  the  choir  at 
Gloucester. 
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"The  common  thread  is  music,"  says  Delcamp.  "And 
belonging  to  something,  working  toward  a  common 
goal.  That's  a  strong  element  in  maintaining  things. 

"For  this  age  student,  music,  religion,  discipline — 
these  are  potent  things." 

Another  unmistakable  element  is  Robert  Delcamp. 

"Dr.  Delcamp  takes  the  work  of  the  choir  very  seri- 
ously and  demands  a  great  deal  from  the  students.  How- 
ever, he's  also  one  of  the  most  accessible  professors  I 
encountered  at  Sewanee,"  says  Abel,  now  studying  or- 
gan in  graduate  school  at  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity. 


Before  Sewanee,  Abel  had  never  heard  a  single  En- 
glish choral  anthem.  He  was  only  marginally  involved 
with  the  church.  Upon  arriving  at  college  he  was  told  he 
should  attend  the  first  Evensong  to  hear  the  choir. 

"I  had  no  idea  what  the  service  was,  much  less  the 
type  of  music  involved,"  he  says. 

Impressed,  he  joined  the  choir,  became  over- 
whelmed at  the  quality  of  music,  and  ended  his  four 
years  by  serving  as  choir  president.  It  was  on  last 
summer's  British  choir  tour  that  Abel  decided  to  make 
music  his  life's  work. 

"I  was  a  music  major  at  Sewanee  and  decided  to  pur- 
sue church  music  after  graduation.  But  I  was  full  of  sec- 
ond thoughts.  Before  the  England  tour  I  had  decided  I 
probably  wouldn't  go  this  route,"  he  recalls.  "The  final 
stop,  Westminster  Abbey,  was  such  an  incredible  expe- 
rience I  decided,  no,  this  was  something  I  definitely 
wanted  to  continue." 

For  years  the  University  Choir  has  toured  the  eastern 
United  States.  This  year  they  will  travel  west  to  take  in 
Colorado,  first  performing  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  John's  in  the  Wilderness  in  Denver. 

In  1969,  however,  the  then  all-male  choir  made  its 
first  concert  tour  to  England.  Ten  years  later,  Delcamp's 
second  year  as  choirmaster,  the  men's  and  women's 
choir  traveled  overseas,  "to  make  the  connection  be- 
tween Sewanee  and  England,"  following  the  footsteps  of 
Bishop  Charles  Todd  Quintard  who  visited  England's 
churches  in  1868  to  raise  money  to  open  the  University 
following  the  Civil  War. 

Thereafter,  every  four  years  choristers  have  the  op- 
portunity not  only  to  connect  with  Sewanee's  heritage, 
but  to  make  history  as  well.  Last  summer.  Music  Instruc- 
tor Susan  Rupert  was  the  first  female  cantor  for 
Evensong  in  the  more  than  800-year  history  of  Winches- 
ter and  Wells  cathedrals.  This,  in  places  where  daily  ser- 
vices have  been  sung  for  centuries. 

Robert  Holloway,  C'98,  from  Chattanooga,  was  awed 
by  that  trip. 

"There  is  no  way  I  could  go  to  England  like  we  did. 
It  was  just  a  once  in  a  lifetime — or  three  or  four  life- 
times experience." 

The  trip  was  more  than  a  college  choir  tour,  accord- 
ing to  Delcamp.  Taken  right  after  graduation,  it  took 
intense  musical  preparation.  "We  were  awash  in  a  sea  of 
psalms,  the  backbone  of  Evensong,"  he  says.  "Evensong 
is  about  prayer,  and  most  important  are  the  responses 
and  psalms.  The  choir  is  always  prepared  and  under- 
stands that.  They  know  what  it's  about  and  that  it  is  not 
just  a  musical  performance." 

A  lot  of  choirs  go  to  England  and  perform  for  20 
minutes  at  noon  on  the  steps  of  a  cathedral,  he  says.  But 
the  Sewanee  choir  led  music  in  worship  in  the  great  ca- 
thedrals at  Hereford,  Winchester,  Gloucester,  and 
Worcester.  At  Bath  Abbey  and  Winchester  Cathedral 
they  sang  matins  and  Evensong  to  a  packed  congrega- 
tion, including  scores  of  tourists.  They  had  to  learn  the 
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quirks  of  liturgical  styles  as  they  entered  into  churches 
steeped  in  centuries  of  church  history. 

"Simply  singing  a  service  there  makes  you  become  a 
part  of  the  life  of  the  place,"  Delcamp  says.  "You  experi- 
ence the  life  of  the  congregation." 

The  tour  also  included  side  trips  to  expose  students 
to  different  aspects  of  English  life,  composers,  and 
sights. 

Lucie  Ewing,  an  avowed  Anglophile,  took  Delcamp's 
semester  course  on  Anglican  music  before  going  on  the 
tour.  "It  made  the  trip  just  really  fantastic,"  she  says. 

Ewing  has  always  sung  in  church  choirs.  Now,  apply- 
ing to  graduate  schools  to  study  for  a  master's  degree  in 
voice,  she  has  found  bonds  of  friendship  and  opportu- 
nities for  exceptional  vocal  training  in  the  choir. 

"I  knew  I  wanted  to  be  in  the  choir  before  I  got 
here,"  Ewing  says.  "And  I  hope  to  do  what  I'm  doing 
now  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

Holloway  joined  the  choir  as  a  second-semester 
freshman.  "It  was  because  I  wanted  to  sing  the  Mozart 
Requiem.  We  then  did  Bach  last  semester  and  Mozart's 
Coronation  Mass.  It  is  great  to  do  those  kind  of  pieces. 
You  get  in  the  spirit  of  it.  You  do  a  piece  of  such  magni- 
tude, hear  the  applause,  finish  that  last  chord.  It's  a  to- 
tal high." 

"It's  also  just  a  lot  of  fun  to  do  great  music.  It's  got 
that  regal  stance  to  it." 

Both  Holloway  and  Ewing  express  what  most  choir 
students  know:  Being  a  member  of  the  choir  is  hard 
work  with  great  rewards.  There  is  no  University  group, 
other  than  sports  teams,  that  represents  the  college  in 
public  like  the  choir,  says  Delcamp. 

Choristers  find  that  the  discipline  of  hours  of  weekly 
practice  is  just  as  demanding  as  training  for  varsity  ath- 
letics. The  pressure  of  practice  and  organizing  time  to 
study  a  rigorous  curricula  is  a  challenge. 

Delcamp  is  well  aware  of  what  Sewanee  students 
face.  He  also  knows  those  demands  help  a  student  struc- 
ture his  or  her  life  and  find  in  music  a  release  found  in 
few  places. 

"Robbe  always  said  if  we  had  a  bad  day,  please  come 
in  here  and  lose  yourself  in  the  music,"  recalled  Reiser, 
more  than  10  years  after  graduation. 

"Choir  is  my  stress  release,"  says  Ewing  "I  comped 
this  semester  in  music.  When  I  go  to  choir  practice  I 
lose  myself  in  the  music." 

"It  is  so  healing  for  me,"  she  says.  "When  I  get  out,  I 
have  more  energy  and  can  study  my  class  work." 

The  Anglican  musical  heritage  is  part  of  Sewanee.  It 
permeates  the  University  experience.  After  four  years  of 
undergraduate  study  or  three  years  as  an  Episcopal 
seminarian,  the  University  Choir  contributes  to  what 
makes  this  place  unique. 

"Choir  was  one  of  the  things  I  heard  about,  and  I 
wanted  to  come  here,"  says  Sarah  Martins.  And  having 
been  in  the  choir  for  four  years  she  says,  "For  me,  being 


in  the  choir  is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  Sewanee 
Sewanee." 

"There's  no  other  place  like  it.  Absolutely,"  says 
Reiser.  "Ironically  that's  one  reason  it's  so  hard  to  go 
away  from  Sewanee.  You  rarely  find  people  who  relate 
to  it,  except  when  you  run  across  an  Episcopal  Church 
with  a  connection  to  Sewanee.  Then  you  instantly  have- 
that  wonderful  thing." 

Most  choristers  know  they  will  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  sing  with  such  a  choir  once  they  leave  Sewanee. 

"I  never  will  be  able  to  do  this  again  in  my  life,"  says 
Holloway,  an  English  major,  music  minor,  who  is  study- 


ing for  his  teaching  certificate.  "It  is  really  hard  to  add 
to  my  schedule,  but  it  is  worth  it.  I  am  part  of  this  and  I 
will  go  into  the  world  to  find  something  again  as  far  as 
tradition  is  concerned,  and  become  part  of  such  a 
group." 

"It  is  a  very  special  thing  I  will  always  carry  with  me 
about  my  experience  in  Sewanee,"  says  Ewing.  "I  think 
the  wonderful  choir  is  part  of  the  ministry  on  the  Moun- 
tain." 


Sarah  T.  Moore  is  the  director  of  church  communications  at 
Sewanee. 
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ON  a  gloomy  Tuesday  afternoon 
in  mid  November,  Dr.  William 
G.  Crook,  C'37,  is  preparing  to 
answer  calls  on  his  telephone 
hotline.  Even  though  the 
weather  is  dreary,  Crook,  known  to  his  friends 
as  Billy,  is  animated  and  eager  as  he  ponders 
the  task  ahead.  Just  back  from  Chesney's  res- 
taurant where  he  has  polished  off  a  vegetar- 
ian stir  fry,  the  79-year-old  physician  sits  down 
at  his  desk  where,  for  the  next  hour  or  so,  he 
will  answer  calls  for  help  from  people  all  over 
the  country. 

Precisely  at  1:15  p.m.,  the  telephone  begins 
to  ring  and  in  quick  succession,  Crook  re- 
ceives calls  from  people  in  California,  Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Kansas,  Indi- 
ana, and  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada. 

They  call  Crook  because,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  his  book,  The  Yeast  Connection  in  1983 
by  Random  House,  this  Jackson,  Tenn.,  phy- 
sician has  been  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  around  the  world  as  the  authority  on 
yeast-related  illnesses.  That  publication, 
which  sold  more  than  one  million  copies,  was 
last  revised  in  1986.  Since  that  time,  Crook 
has  written  four  other  books  on  yeast-related 
illnesses  including  the  1997  publication,  The 
Yeast  Connection  Handbook.  In  all,  he  has  writ- 
ten 1 1  books  about  food  sensitivities  or  yeast- 
related  illnesses,  all  of  which  serve  to  bolster 
that  reputation.  Among  the  titles  he  has  pro- 
duced are  The  Yeast  Connection  and  the  Woman, 
Tracking  Down  Hidden  Food  Allergy,  Help  for  the 
Hyperactive  Child,  and  the  Yeast  Connection 
Cookbook.  Several  have  been  translated  into 
foreign  languages,  and  the  demand  for 
Crook's  advice  and  knowledge  continues  to 
grow.  In  the  first  10  months  of  this  year  alone, 
his  own  publishing  company,  Professional 
Books,  has  mailed  out  nearly  a  half-million 
dollars  worth  of  books  and  booklets. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  Crook's  hotline  tele- 
phone rings  steadily  throughout  the  hour- 
long  session  that  he  holds  every  Tuesday  after- 
noon. 

Gently,  Crook  asks  each  of  his  callers,  many 


of  whom  are  women,  to  talk  about  their  prob- 
lems. Often  he  hears  similar  complaints:  re- 
peated yeast  infections,  chronic  fatigue, 
weakness,  muscle  pain,  depression,  and  skin 
problems.  And  just  as  often  he  will  hear  of  a 
caller's  frustration  in  trying  to  get  relief  from 
their  regular  doctor,  many  of  whom,  says 
Crook,  refuse  to  acknowledge,  or  fail  to  rec- 
ognize, a  connection  between  yeasts  and  ill- 
ness. 

After  recommending  a  self-help  regimen, 
Crook  will  search  through  physician  lists  he 
has  compiled  for  the  50  states  and  Canada, 
and  refer  each  caller  to  a  doctor  who  has  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  working  with  "yeast  pa- 
tients." 

The  problem,  according  to  Crook,  is  that 
there  are  too  few  doctors  who  are  willing  to 
work  with  these  patients.  But  if  Crook  gets  his 
way,  there  will  be  many  more.  That  is  what  he 
has  spent  the  past  decade  or  so  of  his  life  try- 
ing to  do:  to  gain  credibility  for  and  aware- 
ness of  what  he  calls  "the  yeast  connection." 

"It  is  frustrating  to  people  when  they  can- 
not find  a  doctor  to  help  them.  And,  I've 
been  working  for  10  years  trying  to  gain  cred- 
ibility for  the  yeast  reaction  so  more  people 
can  get  the  help  they  need." 

According  to  Crook,  a  certain  strain  of 
yeast  that  is  commonly  found  in  the  human 
body,  known  as  Candida  albicans,  can  cause 
serious  problems  if  it  begins  to  grow  un- 
checked by  the  body's  natural  defenses.  An- 
tibiotics, birth  control  pills,  cortisone,  and 
other  drugs,  for  one  reason  or  another,  says 
Crook,  stimulate  yeast  growth.  Diets  rich  in 
sugar  have  a  similar  effect. 

"Toxins  from  large  numbers  of  yeasts 
weaken  your  immune  system.  And  when  your 
immune  system  is  compromised,  you're  apt 
to  develop  respiratory,  digestive,  and  other 
symptoms  and  'feel  bad  all  over,'"  he  says. 

Crook  first  learned  of  this  "yeast  connec- 
tion" when  he  read  the  observations  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  internist  C.  Orian  Truss.  It 
was  Truss  who  observed  that  people  with 
yeast    overgrowth    improved    dramatically 
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when  treated  on  a  special  diet  and  oral 
antiyeast  medications.  But  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Truss  were  never  published  in  a  peer 
reviewed  journal.  Because  there  has  been 
little  hard  scientific  evidence  published 
about  the  yeast  connection,  the  conventional 
medical  community  has  been  slow  to  ac- 
knowledge it  or  give  credibility  to  the  ideas 


espoused  by  Crook  and  others.  There  is  no 
evidence,  say  Crook's  critics,  that  Candida 
plays  a  role  in  making  people  sick. 

Crook,  himself,  is  the  first  one  to  say  that 
more  research  is  needed  on  the  problem,  but 
he  has  encountered  stiff  resistance  in  trying  to 
stimulate  such  work.  Still,  he  remains  steadfast 
in  his  convictions  which  he  bases  on  years  of 
observation.  By  spending  nearly  all  of  his  time 
writing  books,  speaking  to  every  group  that  will 
listen,  by  doing  media  interviews,  and  working 
with  the  organization  he  established,  the  Inter- 
national Health  Foundation,  Crook  hopes  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  that  will  lead  to  more 
research  on  the  yeast  connection. 

Whether  or  not  hard  scientific  evidence 
yet  exists,  there  are  thousands  of  believers 
out  there  who  are  convinced  that  they  have 
been  helped  by  Crook.  Each  year,  he  receives 
thousands  of  thank-you  letters,  all  neatly  pre- 
served in  a  collection  of  three-ring  binders, 
from  those  he  has  benefited.  "People  pour 


their  hearts  out  to  me,"  he  says. 

These  are  the  things — an  appreciative 
phone  call,  a  note  of  thanks — that  seem  to 
have  motivated  Crook  through  the  years  to 
search  for  the  answers  that  will  help  those 
who  turn  to  him.  It  was,  in  fact,  very  early  in 
his  career  that  he  began  to  explore  alterna- 
tives to  traditional  medicine. 

After  his  medical  training,  which  included 
the  University  of  Virginia,  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Crook  returned  to  his 
hometown  in  1949,  where  he  served  as  the 
first  full-time  pediatrician  for  a  regional 
population  of  300,000.  "Before  I  could  get  my 
bag  unpacked,"  remembers  Crook,  "the 
phone  was  ringing  off  the  hook."  Deluged 
with  patients,  Crook  says  he  was  often  success- 
ful in  treating  many  of  them  with  traditional 
medical  therapies,  but  he  was  increasingly 
troubled  by  those  he  could  not  help. 

Open  to  new  ideas,  Crook  began  to  investi- 
gate the  possibility  that  the  symptoms  exhib- 
ited by  some  of  his  young  patients — fatigue, 
headaches,  abdominal  pains,  short  attention 
span — might  have  been  caused  by  sensitivities 
to  common  foods.  Crook  says  he  started  to 
look  into  this  connection  when  the  mother  of 
one  of  his  patients  told  him  she  thought  her 
son  was  allergic  to  milk.  "She  convinced  me 
against  my  will  that  cow's  milk  played  a  part  in 
making  her  son  feel  bad.  At  about  the  same 
time,  I  picked  up  two  journal  articles  which 
described  children  who  felt  bad  but  got  bet- 
ter when  they  avoided  foods  that  caused  sen- 
sitivity reactions.  These  were  big  factors  in 
changing  my  life,"  he  says. 

Using  this  knowledge,  Crook  began  em- 
ploying week-long  diets  that  eliminated  sus- 
pected offending  foods,  and  he  found  that  by 
so  doing  he  was  able  to  change  the  lives  of 
many  of  his  patients.  "I  was  most  amazed  and 
astounded  when  many  of  them  improved.  I 
helped  a  lot  of  people  by  simple  dietary 
changes." 

In  the  decades  from  the  late  1950s  until  the 
early  1980s,  Crook  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
tens  of  thousands  more  young  patients  and  to 
repeatedly  test  his  suspicions  about  food  aller- 
gies. More  often  than  not,  the  children  re- 
sponded favorably  to  the  removal  of  certain 
foods  from  their  diets. 
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Heartened  by  these  results,  Crook  became 
a  man  with  a  mission.  During  this  time,  he 
published  his  observations  on  food  sensitivi- 
ties in  three  major  medical  journals,  and  he 
wrote  his  first  book,  Answering  Parents'  Ques- 
tions—  "it  was  favorably  reviewed  in  20  differ- 
ent countries,  they  used  abstracts  from  it  at 
Harvard  and  it  sold  all  of  4,800  copies." 
Though  it  didn't  break  any  sales  records,  the 
critical  success  of  the  book  brought  Crook  an 
offer  to  write  a  nationally  syndicated  newspa- 
per column,  "Child  Care,"  which  he  did  for 
15  years. 

During  his  tenure  as  a  columnist,  which  he 
wrote  while  maintaining  a  medical  practice, 
Crook  received  tens  of  thousands  of  letters 
from  those  who  had  sought  help  in  vain  from 
traditional  medicine.  The  more  he  learned 
from  people  whose  children  seemed  to  be 
suffering  from  food  sensitivities,  the  greater 
his  passion  to  help  them  grew. 

In  the  mid  '60s,  Crook  says  he  began  to 
notice  more  and  more  children  coming  in 
with  what  is  commonly  known  today  as  atten- 
tion deficit/hyperactivity  disorder,  or  ADHD, 
something  that  he  hadn't  seen  during  the 
1950s.  "One  of  the  advantages  of  seeing  two 
or  three  generations  grow  up  is  that  I  know  in 
the  1950s  these  kids  were  not  there  or  else  we 
would  have  seen  them.  We  pulled  in  kids 
from  the  Mississippi  border  to  the  Kentucky 
border.  I  found  that  I  could  help  a  lot  of  these 
children  by  changing  their  diets." 

Crook  documented  his  work  with  182  chil- 
dren and  found  that  three  fourths  of  the  par- 
ents were  able  to  help  their  children  dramati- 
cally by  eliminating  "trouble-making"  dietary 
ingredients.  These  findings  were  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Learning  Disabilities. 

"I  would  often  send  the  diet  instructions  to 
parents  before  they  brought  their  child  in  to 
see  me.  By  the  time  they'd  come  in  they'd  say 
something  like,  'Dr.  Crook,  we  found  out 
what  the  trouble  was.  Our  child  was  drinking 
Hawaiian  Punch  and  since  we  stopped  giving 
it  to  her,  she's  fine.  We  really  didn't  even  need 
to  come  see  you.'" 

Crook  believes  there  are  other  factors  that 
contribute  to  ADHD  and  says  he  hopes  to 
persuade  medical  practitioners  to  look  at 
those  possible  causes  before  prescribing 
Ritalin,  which  merely  treats  symptoms.  "This 


is  the  thing  that  I  am  working  on  the  hardest 
during  the  next  10  years,  the  next  five  years, 
the  next  two  years,  more  than  selling  books. 
There  are  better  ways  to  help  children  than 
what  is  being  done  today.  I  think  about  it 
when  I  get  up  in  the  morning,  I  write  letters, 
I  call  on  people  as  I  did  in  the  trip  I  just  made. 
I  called  on  the  vice-president  elect  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
in  Richmond,  Va." 

True  to  his  word,  Crook  still 
works  60-hour  weeks  as  he  pursues 
this  mission  with  the  vigor  of  a 
man  half  his  age.  "One  of  my 
friends  once  told  me  that  I  am  a 
'voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.'  I 
wrote  him  not  long  ago  and  told 
him  that  I  was  still  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  I  would  like  to  present 
my  observations  to  medical  stu- 
dents someday." 

Even  as  he  speaks  out  on  food 
sensitivities  and  their  relation  to 
ADHD,  Crook  continues  to  dis- 
cuss the  yeast  connection,  some- 
thing that  he  began  in  earnest,  af- 
ter a  1983  talk  show  in  Cincinnati. 
Crook  says  that  at  the  end  of  a  10- 
minute  appearance  the  host  asked 
him  where  people  could  write  if  they  wanted 
more    information    about   yeast-related   ill- 
nesses. He  gave  an  address  and  offered  some 
"mimeographed  sheets"  to  those  who  would 
send  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope.  By 
the  end  of  that  week  Crook  had  7,300  let- 
ters— the  result  of  a  show  broadcast  in  a  rela- 
tively small  television  market.  And  it  was  that 
response  which  prompted  him  to  enlarge  his 
focus  and  to  write  his  series  of  books  dealing 
with  yeast-related  health  problems. 

As  long  as  he  remains  in  good  health, 
Crook  says  he  will  continue  to  be  an  advocate 
on  behalf  of  children  and  will  work  to  further 
credibility  of  the  yeast  connection  because  he 
believes  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

"When  you  know  you're  right  and  there  is 
a  challenge  out  there  to  help  people,  and 
they  keep  calling  on  me,  it  is  up  to  me  to  do 
my  best." 

Joe  Romano  is  associate  editor  o/Sewanee. 


The  International 
Health  Foundation, 
which  was  founded  by 
Dr.  William  G.  Crook, 

provides  free 
information  on  yeast- 

and  food-related 
illness  to  anyone  who 

sends  a  self- 
addressed  stamped 

envelope  to  The 

International  Health 

Foundation,  Box  3494, 

Jackson,  TN  38303. 
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SPORTS 


Women's  Soccer 


Asha  Kays,  C'97,  set  several 
Sewanee  records. 


Under  first-year  coach  Margot  Burns,  the  women's  team 
went  8-10-1  (2-5  SCAC)  for  the  season.  Big  games  for 
Sewanee  included  a  3-1  win  over  Oglethorpe  in  Adanta, 
and  4-0  shutouts  in  October  over  Wesleyan  College  (Ga.) 
and  Franklin  College.  The  women  held  their  own  in  3-0 
losses  to  Emory  and  Trinity  universities,  which  were  re- 
gionally ranked  nearly  the  enfire  season.  Asha  Kays,  C'97, 
closed  out  a  fabulous  collegiate  career,  earning  All-SCAC 
honors  for  the  fourth  time.  Kays  led  the  Tigers  with  13 
goals  and  12  assists.  Her  total  of  48  goals  and  26  assists 
moved  her  into  the  number  one  spot  in  both  categories 
in  the  Sewanee  all-time  women's  soccer  rankings.  De- 
fender Molly  Howard,  COO,  made  the  All-SCAC  Second 
Team. 


Football 


Louie  Caputo,  C'97,  led 
the  Tigers  in  rushing  and 
passing. 


The  hearts  of  Sewanee  football  fans 
skipped  a  few  beats  this  year.  When  the 
dust  cleared  from  a  4-4  record  (2-2 
SCAC)  under  first-year  head  coach  John 
Windham,  Sewanee  finished  with  159 
points-scored  and  158  points-allowed. 
The  first  six  contests  were  decided  by  a 
total  of  15  points.  Running  the  spread 
option  offense,  the  Tigers  opened  the 
season  with  a  21-18  win  over  Rose- 
Hulman.  The  following  week,  kicker 
Ward  Cole,  C'98,  booted  a  34-yard  field 
goal  with  nine  seconds  remaining  to  nip  Davidson  17-16. 
Other  highlights  of  the  season  came  during  the  first  week 
in  October,  when  the  Tigers  scored  21  points  in  the 
fourth  quarter  to  beat  Centre  24-21.  Sewanee  played  its 
best  game  of  the  season  in  the  home  finale,  piling  up  502 
yards  of  total  offense  en  route  to  a  28-1 3  win  over  Millsaps. 
Several  seniors  closed  out  careers  with  outstanding 
seasons.  Quarterback  Louie  Caputo  C'97  led  the  Tigers 
in  rushing  and  passing.  He  was  twice  named  SCAC  Player- 
of-the-Week  (Oct.  5,  Nov.  2).  James  Spriggs,  C'97,  was 
again  the  leading  receiver  with  27  catches.  Safety  Alex 
Hartz,  C'97,  led  the  Tiger  defense  with  107  tackles. 


Cross  Country 


Cliff  Alton's  cross  country  teams  hosted  the  1996  SCAC 
Championships  on  Nov.  2,  and  the  men's  team  finished 
second  out  of  the  eight  teams,  while  the  women  were 
third.  Sewanee's  Andy  Anderson,  COO,  finished  third 
overall,  running  the  8,000  meters  in  25:26.60.  Ian  Cross, 
C'98,  was  fourth  with  a  26:45.10.  For  the  women,  Kari 
Palmintier,  C99,  finished  second  overall,  running  the 
5,000  meters  in  19:36.00.  Abby  Howell,  C99,  was  right  be- 
hind her,  coming  in  16  seconds  later.  Katrina  Nelson, 
C'98,  was  seventh,  finishing  in  20:36.00.  The  first  10  fin- 
ishers in  the  meet  were  named  All-SCAC  for  1996. 


Equestrian 


The  equesUian  team  is  enjoying  its  first  year  as  a  varsity 
sport.  Coach  Megan  Taylor's  riders  finished  first  over  six 
other  schools  in  September  in  the  Sewanee  Invitational. 
In  late  October,  the  team  journeyed  to  a  show  at 
Morehead  State  University  (Ky.),  where  the  team  earned 
reserve  high  point  team — one  point  behind  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky.  A  team  of  seven  riders  competed  on 
Dec.  7  in  the  Holiday  Tournament  of  Champions  in 
Painesville,  Ohio.  The  riders  competed  against  19  other 
schools  in  the  show,  which  served  as  good  practice  for 
out-of-zone  competition.  The  season  resumes  in  late  Feb- 
ruary. 


Field  Hockey 


Chapman  Kern's  hockey  team  went  6-3  in  the  month  of 
October  and  finished  9-8  for  the  year.  The  Tigers  enjoyed 
a  five-game  winning  streak,  and  in  the  process  defeated 
Centre  College  for  the  first  time  in  Coach  Kern's  tenure, 
and  upset  regionally-ranked  Southern  Maine  during  a 
trip  to  New  England.  The  team  also  cracked  the  regional 
rankings  at  number  six  in  the  Division  III  Great  Lakes  Re- 
gion. Sewanee  saw  outstanding  play  from  many  individu- 
als, but  especially  Kristen  Morrissey,  C'98,  Nicky 
Campbell,  C99,  and  Rachel  Riemer,  C'97.  All  were 
named  1996  Regional  All-Americans. 

Men's  Soccer 

Sewanee  had  an  up-and-down  year,  but  came  close  to  the 
.500  mark  with  an  8-10-1  record  (3-4  SCAC).  Coach  Matt 
Kern's  squad  had  seven  losses  which  were  decided  by  one 
goal.  Two  of  those  were  a  3-2  loss  to  Emory  University, 
which  at  the  time  was  nationally  ranked,  and  a  1-0  setback 
to  Trinity  University,  which  advanced  to  the  NCAA  tour- 
nament. Still,  the  Tigers  managed  wins  over  Centre  Col- 
lege by  a  5-3  score,  and  1-0  over  regionally-ranked 
Principia  College.  The  men  had  three  players  named  to 
the  All-SCAC  First  Team:  Clayton  Haden,  C'97,  Andy  Nix, 
C97,  and  Qasim  Sheikh,  C97. 


Volleyball 


Coach  Nancy  Ladd's  volleyball  squad  went  17-19  for  the 
year,  and  finished  sixth  in  the  SCAC.  With  a  strong  group 
of  newcomers,  Sewanee  started  as  many  as  five  freshman 
in  individual  games,  and  have  great  potential  for  the  fu- 
ture. Sewanee  put  two  freshmen  on  the  1996  All-SCAC 
Team.  In  exclusive  voting  by  the  eight  head  coaches,  out- 
side hitter  Heather  Stone,  COO,  was  named  to  the  Sec- 
ond Team  and  Jen  Bulkeley,  COO,  earned  Honorable 
Mention. 

— Larry  Dagenhart 
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THEOLOGIA 


Lifelong  Relationships  and 
Lifelong  Learning 


AS  I  HAVE  said  publicly  on  several  occasions,  any 
school  exists  to  produce  alumni/ae.  A  good  school 
does  more  than  just  that:  it  fosters  research,  writing, 
extension,  and  continuing  education  programs,  etc. 
Seminaries  try  to  serve  a  variety  of  needs  of  the  denomi- 
nation, the  wider  church,  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  But 
our  central  task  is  to  educate  theologically  and  form 
spiritually  men  and  women  who  will  be  faithful  to  their 
baptismal  calling  and,  in  many  cases,  to  their  call  to  or- 
dained ministry. 

Seminary  communities  come  to  care  about  one  an- 
other intellectually,  spiritually,  and  personally.  We  want 
to  do  a  better  job  than  we  have  in  the  past  just  keeping 
in  touch  with  those  of  you  who  did  your  initial  M.  Div. 
or  MA.  or  Anglican  Studies  work  with  us,  as  well  as 
those  who  got  to  know  Sewanee  through  the  D.  Min./ 
STM.  program,  through  EFM,  DOCC,  or  some  other 
program.  We  become  very  close  up  on  this  Mountain, 
sharing  so  much  so  intensely.  And  then  you  are  gone. 
(Ashley,  our  youngest  daughter,  still  wants  to  know 
when  I  am  going  to  graduate).  It  is  so  easy  to  lose 
touch — and  that  seems  to  me  one  of  life's  sadnesses. 

So  we  are  going  to  do  what  we  can  to  find  a  remedy 
for  that  problem.  I  have  wanted  for  five  years  to  start  a 
quarterly  newsletter  devoted  solely  to  the  School  of 
Theology  (the  seminary  and  the  Programs  Center).  Fi- 
nally, with  the  wonderful  addition  of  Sarah  Moore  to 
the  staff  as  director  of  church  communications,  the  "sto- 
ries" of  the  school  are  being  told  in  greater  numbers 
and  to  ever  wider  constituencies.  Now,  with  the  support 
of  the  University's  Office  of  Communications,  the  first 
issue  of  the  newsletter  is  on  the  drafting  board  and  will 
be  out  early  in  1997.  We  will  be  soliciting  news  items, 
feature  stories,  and  other  ideas,  from  and  about  you 
regularly.  And  we  will  try  to  keep  you  in  touch  with  what 
is  happening  at  Sewanee  and  with  our  graduates  and 
programs  throughout  the  world. 

An  important  principle  of  the  theological  education 
and  spiritual  formation  Sewanee  provides  is  an  insis- 
tence that  the  process  is  lifelong.  Sewanee  has  tried  to 
fulfill  its  part  of  that  "contract":  the  Summer  School/ 
Advanced  Degrees  program  for  a  long  time  under  the 
guidance  of  Massey  Shepherd  and  now  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Don  Armentrout;  faculty-led  workshops  and 
retreats;  the  quarterly  excellence  of  the  Sewanee  Theologi- 
cal Review;  the  training  of  mentors  for  EFM  groups  and 
presenters/facilitators  to  offer  the  DOCC  program  in 
parishes;  the  great  success  of  the  Church  Development 
Institute  and  the  Anglican  Heritage  tour-courses.  We 
have  done  much  for  the  "continuing  education"  of  our 
alums  and  the  broader  church,  but  we  need  to  do  more, 


especially  given  the  General  Convention  resolution 
which  will  very  likely  require  regular  continuing  educa- 
tion for  all  clergy. 

To  assist  informal  continuing  education  and  spiri- 
tual reflection,  one  regular  feature  of  the  newsletter  will 
be  reports  by  faculty  members  on  their  courses,  their 
research  and  writing,  and  their  reading.  I  know  that 
many  of  you  are  probably  still  trying  to  finish  the  read- 
ing that  some  of  us  assigned  5-10-15  years  ago  or  more. 
I  still  have  some  unread  seminary  books.  One  of  these 
days...  But  I  do  get  letters  from  time  to  time  asking  what 
you  should  be  reading,  how  you  might  be  both  chal- 
lenged and  uplifted.  So  I  have  asked  each  faculty  mem- 
ber to  suggest  just  one  book  that,  in  their  opinion,  you 
really  should  (and  should  want  to)  read.  I  hope  you  find 
the  suggestions  useful,  stimulating,  even  provocative. 

The  list  includes  Scripture  &  Discernment:  Decision 
Making  in  the  Church  by  Luke  Timothy  Johnson;  Battered 
Love:  Marriage,  Sex,  and  Violence  in  the  Hebrew  Prophets  by 
RenitaJ.  Weems;  Our  Selves,  Our  Souls,  &  Bodies:  Sexual- 
ity and  the  Household  of  God  edited  by  Charles  Hefling; 
Open  Mind,  Open  Heart  by  Thomas  Keating;  Embodying 
Forgiveness:  A  Theological  Analysis  by  L.  Gregory  Jones; 
The  Racist  Mind:  Portraits  of  American  Neo-Nazis  and 
Klansmen  by  Ralph  S.  Ezekiel;  Making  Sense  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church:  An  Introduction  to  Its  History:  Leaders  Guide  and 
Resource Bookby  Ken  Clark  and  Charlie  Steen;  On  Baptis- 
mal Fonts:  Ancient  and  Modern  by  Anita  Stauffer;  and  The 
Church  Confident  by  Leander  E.  Keck. 

This  is  not  an  "official"  book  list.  Not  all  of  us  would 
agree  with  everything  in  these  volumes,  not  even  in  the 
one  we  recommend.  They  are  submitted  as  interesting 
contributions  to  important  issues  in  the  life  of  the 
church. 

Most  of  these  books  should  be  fairly  easy  to  find  or 
order.  We  are  currently  considering  how  alums  might 
be  better  served  by  the  library  and  the  bookstore.  We 
welcome  your  suggestions. 

We  eagerly  look  forward  to  the  first  issue  of  the 
School  of  Theology  Newsletter  (the  actual  title  is  still  in 
the  planning  stage) ,  because  we  believe  it  will  do  much 
to  build  and  sustain  the  ongoing,  lifelong  Christian  re- 
lationships that  should  be  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
"products"  of  seminaries. 

— The  Very  Rev'd  Dr  Guy  Fitch  Lytle  III 
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George  Clarke 

1893  Harbart  Avenue 

Memphis,  TN 38104 

Knox  Brumby  is  priest-in- 
charge  at  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  in  Carabelle,  Fla. 
He  was  appointed  canon  of 
the  Appalachee  Regional 
Council  for  Ministry  and, 
among  several  projects,  is 
working  with  others  to  de- 
velop a  mission  for  the  home- 
less in  Tallahassee.  Knox 
worked  with  Bob  Snell 
(C'49),  Harry  Douglas  (C'48, 
T'52),  and  Ralph  Kelly  (T'69) 
to  build  a  mission  church  in 
Wakulla  County,  Fla. 


The  Trees  of  Sewanee 


mp.nui™  DooHpli 

The  University  of  the  South 
Press  has  issued  a  revised 
edition  of  Professor  Emeritus 
Stephen  E.  Puckette 'shook, 
Comparative  Description  of  the 
Native  Trees  of  the  Sewanee 
Area.      First   published    in  -.■..-. _■£,_,._,.... 

1958  and  originally  in- 
tended as  a  resource  for 

dendrology  students  wishing  to  distinguish  among 
the  native  trees  of  the  Sewanee  area,  the  new  edi- 
tion is  intended  for  a  more  general  audience. 

Puckette,  C'49,  stayed  in  Sewanee  the  summer 
following  his  graduation  to  write  the  book.  That 
fall,  he  went  on  to  pursue  a  master's  degree  in  for- 
estry at  Yale,  and  ultimately  earned  a  doctorate  in 
mathematics  from  the  institution  before  returning 
to  Sewanee  as  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

Mary  Priestly,  C'72,  who  is  an  instructor  of  biol- 
ogy at  Sewanee  and  spearheaded  the  drive  to  revise 
the  book,  says  "It  is  a  delight  to  read.  Who  but 
Steve  Puckette  would  say  that  the  buds  of  a 
fringetree  resemble  'a  systematically  crumpled 
bishop's  mitre.'"  The  new  edition  also  includes 
contributions  from  Karen  Kuers,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  forestry  at  Sewanee,  and  Tom  Hay,  C'96. 

Proceeds  from  the  book  will  support  the  work 
of  the  Friends  of  Abbo's  Alley.  Officially,  the 
Abbott  Gotten  Martin  Ravine  Garden,  Abbo's  Alley 
was  established  by  Abbott  Martin  during  his  long 
tenure  as  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
the  South.  The  Friends  of  Abbo's  Alley  work  to 
maintain  the  garden  as  a  haven  for  plants,  wildlife, 
and  those  who  appreciate  its  beauty. 

The  book  is  available  from  the  University  of  the 
South  Press  at  $12  per  copy.  For  information,  call 
800-367-1179. 


John  P.  Guerry 

1000  West  Brow  Road 

Lookout  Mountain,  TN  37350 

Jack  Stephenson  retired  from 
Crawford  &  Co.  Risk  Man- 
agement Services  on  April  1 , 
1996,  after  47  years,  and  be- 
gan a  consulting  service 
called  Jack  Stephenson  & 
Associates  in  Atlanta.  Jack 
received  Sewanee's  1996 
Distinguished  Alumnus 
Award 
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R.  Holt  Hogan 
P.O.  Box  656 
Keysville,  VA  23947 

John  Fletcher  was  invited  by 
the  Spanish  Royal  Family,  the 
president  of  the  province  of 
Valencia,  and  his  secretary  of 
education  and  science  to 
present  a  paper  at  an  inter- 
national symposium  in 
Spain,  Sept.  16-20,  1996.  The 
theme  of  the  conference  was 
"Biology  and  Sociology  of 
Violence."  Gilbert  Hinshaw 
recently  published  Memoirs  of 
Franklin  County  which  con- 
tains a  chapter  on  the  history 
of  the  University  of  the 
South.  Gil  lives  in  Hobbs, 
N.M.  Bill  Honey  is  a  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama at  Montgomery  and  is 
editor  and  co-publisher  of 
Montgomery  Living  magazine. 
The  first  issue  (November 
1996)  featured  a  photograph 
of  Sewanee  in  the  fall. 
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Paul  Greeley 

1144  Turnbeny  Lane 

Wilmington,  NC  28405 

Ross  B.  Clark 

335  Riverbluj]  Place,  No.  1 

Memphis,  TN  38103 

Bill  Bridgers  recently  retired 
as  founding  dean  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health  at 
the  University  of  Alabama, 
Birmingham  Medical  Center. 
He  plans  to  devote  his  time 
to  advocating  equity  in 
health  care  for  the 
underserved  and  uninsured. 
Robert  Steilberg  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  associate 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in 
Newport  News,  Va.,  specializ- 
ing in  street  ministry.  John 
Woods  retired  as  chairman 
of  AmSouth  Bancorporation 
in  August  1996  after  27  years. 
He  plans  to  devote  more 
time  to  his  Simmental  cattle 
ranch,  Woods  Knoll  Farm. 


Oliver  Wheeler  Jervis 

1013  Catalpa  Lane 
Naperville,  IL  60540 

George  Chapel  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Florida 
National  Register  Review 
Board.  He  is  known  for  his 
work  as  a  historian  and  pres- 
ervation advocate  in 
Apalachicola,  Fla. 
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Henry  Floyd  Sherrod  Jr. 
1 730  Ingleside  Avenue 
Florence,  AL  35630 

Tom  Flynn  is  president  and 
CEO  of  the  Neuromedical 
Center  in  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


'60 


Howard  W.  Harrison  Jr. 
435  Spring  Mill  Road 
Villanova,  PA  19085 

Tom  Britt  is  retired  and  liv- 
ing in  Essex,  Conn.,  where  he 
plans  to  do  some  desktop 
publishing. 


'63 


Harwood  Koppel  completed 
his  coursework  for  a  master's 
degree  in  international  rela- 
tions with  Tulane  University. 
He  took  his  final  courses 
through  Tulane's  Normandy 
program  in  France. 


'64 


Jack  A.  Roysterjr. 
1880  SheUbrook  Drive 
Huntsville,  AL  35806 

Cary  Behle  is  a  cosmetic  den- 
tist at  Cosmetic  Dental  Arts  of 
San  Diego.  Al  Schmutzer  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  bid  for  a 
congressional  seat  represent- 
ing the  Tri-Cities  area, 
Greeneville,  and  Sevierville, 
Tenn. 


'66 


John  Day  Peakejr. 
159  Roberts  Street 
Mobile,  AL  36604 

John  Carey  is  with  the  Ameri- 
can Management  Association 
in  New  York  City.  Elliott 
Street  wrote  a  play  entitled 
Teddy 's  Bear,  originally  staged 
in  Atlanta  as  a  Christmas 
special.  This  year  it  was 
picked  up  by  the  Birming- 
ham Children's  Theatre  as  a 
part  of  that  professional 
theatre's  holiday  series  under 
the  title  Teddy  Roosevelt,  and 
the  Star-Spangled  Christmas 
Tree. 


Albert  S.  Polk  III 
2101  Harbor  Drive 
Annapolis,  MD  21401 

Richard  Terry  was  promoted  to 
Colonel  in  the  Tennessee  Air 
National  Guard  and  Com- 
mander of  the  118th  Medical 
Squadron  in  Nashville. 


'68 


Thomas  S.  Rue 
124  Ryan  Avenue 
Mobile,  AL  36607 

Craig  Bledsoe  is  chief  accident 
investigator  for  the  Federal 
Express  Corporation  in  Ft. 
Richardson,  Alaska. 


'69 


Dennis  M.  Hall 

2919 Mornington  Drive,  N.W. 

Atlanta,  GA  30327 

J.  Robert  Brown  was  named 
an  associate  sub-chaplain  of 
the  Most  Venerable  Order  of 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  on  June  5, 
1996.  He  is  assistant  general 
counsel  of  the  state  bar  of 
Georgia  and  fellow  of  Emory 
University's  Center  for  Ethics 
in  Public  Policy  and  the  Pro- 
fessions. William  Granger  is 
now  stateside  and  living  in 
Falls  Church,  Va.  Gil 
Pettyjohn  and  his  wife, 
Winnie,  have  moved  into  a 
house  they  built  in  the  country 
near  Charlottesville,  Va. 
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John  W.  Tonissen 
3700  Merri field  Road 
Charlotte,  NC  28211 

Henry  Parsley  Jr.,  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  since  1986,  was  elected 
bishop  coadjutor  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Alabama  on  June  8, 
1996.  Tom  Stoney  II  married 
Elizabeth  Zena  Campbell  on 
Feb.  24,  1996,  in  Rutledge 
Chapel  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  in  Columbia. 
They  live  in  Huger,  S.C. 


'72 


N.  Pendleton  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Road 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

Col.  Timothy  Callahan  re- 

cendy  moved  from  Kelly  AFB 
in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to 
Wright  Patterson  AFB  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  Penn  Rogers  and 
his  wife,  Laurie  Jarrett  Rogers 
(C'85),  had  their  second  child, 
Duncan  Chandler,  on  Nov.  8, 
1996.  The  family  lives  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where  Penn  is  an 
attorney. 
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Randy  Miller  purchased 
Newcastle  Chrysler-Ply- 
mouth-Dodge  jeep-Eagle  in 

Newcasde,  Maine,  on  Oct.  1, 
1996. 


74 


Martin  Tilson  Jr. 

SOS  Broadland  Road,  N  W. 

Atlanta,  GA  30342 

Peter  Keeble  and  his  wife, 
Martha,  had  a  son,  Edwin 
Augustus  IV,  on  Aug.  26, 
1996.  They  live  in  Sewanee. 


75 


Robert  T.  Coleman  III 
341  Pi  in  I i co  Road 
Greenville,  SC  29607 

David  Cordts  was  married  on 
Sept.  20,  1996,  to  Lyn  Fiscus 
in  Leesburg,  Va.  David  and 
Lyn  reside  in  Reston,  Va., 
where  they  both  work  for  the 
National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary School  Principals. 
Rod  Kochtitzky  and  his  wife, 
Jane,  had  a  son,  Thomas 
Hardy,  on  June  7,  1996.  This 
is  their  second  child.  Rod  is  a 
pastoral  psychotherapist  in 
Nashville. 
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Richard  Dew 

4325  Ball  Camp  Pike 

Knoxville,  TN 37921 

David  and  Cindy  Owens 
Topps  celebrated  their  20th 
wedding  anniversary  this 
summer  in  Bermuda.  They 
live  in  Newburgh,  N.Y., 
where  Cindy  works  for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  teaches 
community  theater,  and  re- 
views and  writes  critiques  of 
repertory  theatre.  She  also 
writes,  produces,  directs,  and 
appears  in  murder  mystery 
dinners.  David  teaches 
American  history  at  Monroe 
Woodbury  Middle  School 
and  lectures  on  the  civil  war 
at  historical  meetings  and 
events. 


77 


Nora  Frances  McRae 
1515  North  State  Street 
Jackson,  MS  39202 

Alex  Wilson  Albright  is  on 

the  faculty  at  the  University 
of  Texas  Law  School.  Joanne 
Boyd  continues  to  show 
horses  and  was  named  Cham- 
pion Adult  Amateur  Jumper 
of  the  Palm  Beach  Circuit. 
Recendy,  she  returned  to  the 
private  practice  of  law  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Logan 


Browning  traveled  to 

Sewanee  last  March  to  intro- 
duce Sir  Frank  Kermode, 
who  gave  a  reading  from  his 
memoir,  Not  Entitled.  Logan 
continues  to  teach  at  Rice 
University  in  Houston,  Texas. 
Cindy  Clark  and  Hank  Selby 
were  married  this  fall.  They 
live  in  Irvington,  Va.  Ann 
Carey  Collins  is  a  certified 
image  consultant  with 
Beauticontrol  in  Greensboro, 
N.C.  Billy  DuBose  is  working 
as  a  pilot  and  flight  instructor 
for  Midlands  Aviation  in  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.  Katherine  Fields 
has  moved  from  Sylvania, 
Ohio,  to  Greensboro,  N.C. 
Tim  Graham,  his  wife,  Lora, 
and  their  son,  Logan  Tho- 
mas, live  in  Lakeland,  Fla., 
where  Tim  works  for  Florida 
Tile  Industries,  Inc.  Ellen 
Rogers  Hamilton  is  manager 
of  outpatient  rehabilitation 
services  at  the  Birmingham 
Medical  Center-Montclair. 
Joanie  Harris  received  her 
master  of  arts  in  counseling 
and  plans  to  focus  on  Chris- 
tian counseling  in  the  hill 
country  of  Texas  near 
Fredericksburg.  Chris 
Hehmeyer  purchased  a  JFK 
putter  at  the  Kennedy  auc- 
tion, as  reported  in  Time 
magazine.  Lisa  Isay  received 
a  master  of  public  adminis- 
tration from  the  LIniversity  of 
Alabama  at  Birmingham  in 
July  and  is  employed  at  the 
Birmingham  Family  Court  of 
Jefferson  County,  Ala.  Pat 
Keahey  is  with  the  Environ- 
mental Litigation  Group  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Jane  Hart 
Lewis  lives  in  Florence,  S.C., 
where  she  received  a  state- 
wide award  for  saving  tax- 
payer dollars  in  June.  Dick 
Mappus  is  a  planned  giving 
agent  for  Sewanee.  Scott 
Matthews  is  a  curriculum 
developer  at  FlightSafety 
International  in  Hurst, 
Texas.  The  company  trains 
pilots  for  corporate  flight 
departments  and  small  air- 
lines. Mike  McAllister  and  his 
wife,  Nancy  Bell  McAllister 
(C'78),  moved  to  Austin, 
Texas,  last  year  when  Mike 
accepted  a  position  as  man- 
aging director  and  head  of 
Technology  Investment 
Banking  and  Southcoast 
Capital  Corporation.  Nora 
Frances  McRae  is  vice  presi- 
dent for  regions  for  the 
Sewanee  Alumni  Association. 
She  also  serves  as  a  member 
of  the  Lmiversity's  College 
Visiting  Committee.  Maibeth 
Jernigan  Porter  is  currentiy 
serving  on  Sewanee's  Board 
of  Regents.  Bill  Scrantom 
graduated  from  the  School 


of  Theology  at  Sewanee  in 
May  with  a  master  of  divinity 
degree.  He  and  his  wife, 
Kadiarine,  live  in  Albuquer- 
que, N.M.  Dale  Trimble  was 
named  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Greater  Hous- 
ton Chapter  of  the  American 
Diabetes  Association.  He  and 
his  wife,  Jana,  live  in  The 
Woodlands,  Texas.  Dana 
Shepherd  Tumpowsky  and 
her  husband,  Bill,  live  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  where  Dana 
is  adjunct  professor  and  pub- 
lic relations  director  for 
Westminster  College.  She  was 
recently  named  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  Adjunct  Professor  of 
the  Year  by  Westminster  for 
her  excellence  in  teaching. 
Avis  Brannon  Williams  lives 
in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  is 
in  nursing  school.  Melody 
Bock  Womble  has  her  own 
law  office  for  insurance  de- 
fense work  in  the  Knoxville 
and  Maryville,  Tenn.,  area. 
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R.  Phillip  Carpenter 
1465  Northlake  Drive 
Jackson,  MS  39211-2138 

Rosemary  Clark  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  corporate  trust 
counsel  at  Union  Planters 
National  Bank  in  Memphis. 
She  specializes  in  municipal 
bond  and  securities  work.  Jay 
McDonald  has  joined 
Sewanee  Medical  Associates 
as  a  pediatrician.  His  wife, 
Janet,  is  a  student  at  the 
School  of  Theology. 


'80 


Suzanne  L.  DeWalt 
1066  Old  Gate  Road 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15235 

Chappy  Hollis  was  married 
on  Sept.  26,  1996,  in  Cleve- 
land, Tenn.  Chappy  and  his 
wife,  Melonie,  are  joined  by 
Melonie's  two-year-old, 
Kaleb.  Sherrie  Sims  is  librar- 
ian for  Lamplighter  School,  a 
Montessori  school  in  Mem- 
phis. Bill  Wilson  is  an  associ- 
ate attorney  in  the  corporate 
and  securities  section  of 
Hughes  &  Luce  in  Austin, 
Texas. 


'81 


Brent  T.  Minor 
2910  Sycamore  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22305 

Sarah  Humphreys  Atkins  is 

an  internal  consultant  for 
Tamico  Roofing  Products  in 
Arlington,  Va.  She  and  her 
husband,  Paul,  have  two 
sons.  Jennifer  Baringer  was 
recently  awarded  a  one  year 


NEH  dissertation  fellowship. 
She  will  work  on  her  Ph.D.  in 
philosophy  from  Tulane. 
Chris  Bellows  rims  a  pro- 
gram called  "Right  Trak"  for 
inner  city  youth  in  Miami. 
The  program  was  featured  in 
Sports  Illustrated  and  on  ESPN 
and  NBG  Chris  is  also  a  part- 
ner in  a  Miami  law  firm.  John 
Blincow  Jr.  is  a  partner  with 
the  Hood  law  firm  and  lives 
in  Charleston,  S.C,  with  his 
wife,  Garden,  and  son,  John 
III.  John  Burchfield  is  an 
anesthesiologist  in  Camden, 
S.C.  Anne  Chenoweth-Owens 
was  appointed  to  Sewanee's 
Board  of  Trustees  from  the 
Diocese  of  Western  North 
Carolina.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Mike  (T'83),  sit  on  the 
Board  of  Visitors  at  Kmuga 
Episcopal  Camp  and  Confer- 
ence Center,  and  Anne  is 
opening  Elangeni  Gallery  at 
Biltmore  Village  in  Asheville, 
N.C,  that  specializes  in  fine 
art  from  South  Africa.  Bill 
Coleman  and  his  wife, 
Jacqueline,  had  a  son,  Will- 
iam Douglas  Jr.,  on  May  24, 
1996.  Suzanne  Dansby-Phelps 
and  her  husband,  Peter,  have 
relocated  to  Adanta.  Anna 
Lou  Robinson  Davis  recently 
sold  her  company, 
Lulabelle's  Gourmet  Cook- 
ies, and  moved  with  her  hus- 
band, Ephraim,  to  Rabun 
County  in  the  North  Georgia 
mountains.  Ramona  Doyle  is 
an  assistant  professor  of 
medicine  with  the  Stanford 
LIniversity  Medical  Center  in 
San  Francisco.  Cathy  Fenner 
serves  on  the  Women's  Task 
Force  for  the  Tennessee 
Democratic  Party  and  trav- 
eled to  Italy  this  summer. 
She  is  executive  director  of 
the  Tennessee  Chapter  of 
the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  in  Nashville.  Evans 
Fitts  and  his  wife,  Kelly,  live 
in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  where 
they  both  work  with  Evans' 
father  at  Fitts  Architects. 
Kevin  Foley  relocated  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  where 
Kevin  joined  the  Section  of 
Geriatric  Medicine  in  the 
Department  of  Internal 
Medicine  at  the  Cleveland 
Clinic.  Lisa  Fox  is  running  a 
computer  lab  and  teaching  at 
the  University  of  Idaho,  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  and  Wildlife. 
Susan  and  Thomas  Haynes 
live  in  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
where  Susan  is  a  minister  and 
counselor  working  with  emo- 
tionally-disturbed children 
and  Tom  is  a  teacher.  Mary 
Hickert  Herring  is  director  of 
outreach  and  Christian  edu- 
cation at  the  Church  of  St. 
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Building  New  Foundations 


BY  JIM     BRATTON,     C'52 

President  of  the  Associated  Alumni 

Anyone  who  has  the  notion  that  nostalgia  isn't  what  it 

used  to  be  hasn't  heard  or  read  Gii  Gilchrist's  1996 

Founders'  Day  Oration,  printed  in  this  edition  of 

Sewanee.  Entitled  "Fifty  Years  of  Founders'  Days,"  a 

time  frame  spanning  more  than  one-third  of  this 

University's  life,  Gil's  speech  actually  reaches  back  several  years  earlier  as  he 

paints  a  wonderfully  evocative  picture  of  a  Sewanee  (or  perhaps  multitude  of 

Sewanees)  that  will  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  all  alumni  and  friends  of  the 

University. 

The  alumni  segued  from  Gil's  Tuesday  performance  into  "The  Best  Home- 
coming Ever"  (having  started  in  my  last  column  on  this  Olympics-induced  roll, 
it's  difficult  to  stop) .  At  Friday  night's  dinner,  accepting  the  award  as  the  Dis- 
tinguished Professor  of  the  Year,  Brinley  Rhys,  in  his  inimitable  fashion,  played 
a  dazzling  counterpoint  to  Gil.  Similarly,  each  of  the  four  Distinguished 
Alumni  who  shared  this  year's  award  spoke  movingly  of  their  days  on  the 
Mountain.  Each  (Lee  Glenn,  C'57,  John  Guer'ry  C'49,  Louis  Rice,  C'50,  and 
Jack  Stephenson,  C'49)  has  a  distinguished  record  as  an  undergraduate  and 
in  business  and  civic  service  after  Sewanee,  and  a  lifetime  of  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  University,  including  sending  their  sons  and  daughters  to  become 
alumni  in  their  own  right.  The  Distinguished  Young  Alumnus,  Matt  Costello, 
C'84,  was  recognized  for,  inter  alia,  his  accomplishments  as  an  entrepreneur 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  recycling  revolution,  and  as  the  employer  of  numer- 
ous Sewanee  men  and  women  in  the  Boston  area. 

Saturday  was  a  classic  crisp  Sewanee  day  showcasing  October's  bright  blue 
weather  as  only  Sewanee  can.  It  began  with  upbeat  reports  from  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  various  administrative  officers.  Another  plaque  recognizing 
those  men  and  women  having  a  history  of  25  years  or  more  of  giving  to  the 
University  was  dedicated  in  Guerry  Garth.  During  our  business  session,  Rogers 
Beasley,  C'43,  regaled  the  assembly  with  tales  of  Abbo's  Alley  and  its  epony- 
mous founder  and  the  renovation  and  rebuilding  of  that  historic  area  in  such 
engaging  fashion  that  the  presiding  officer  did  not  realize  that  we  were  hear- 
ing— in  violation  of  our  rule  against  fund-raising  during  the  annual  meeting — 
a  marvelously  constructed  and  delivered  appeal  for  funds  for  further  work  on 
the  Alley,  and  so  failed  to  rule  Rogers  out  of  order.  Additionally,  we  adopted 
resolutions  of  appreciation  for  the  contributions  of  Beeler  Brush,  C'68,  the 
vice-chancellor,  and  the  trustees  and  regents. 

Also  during  our  business  session,  the  Associated  Alumni  approved  the  cre- 
ation of  the  office  of  vice  president  for  reunions.  That  vice  president  has  some- 
thing of  a  dual  mission:  to  "shadow"  the  recently  created  University  position 
of  director  of  reunion  giving  and  also  to  provide  guidance,  assistance,  and  li- 
aison to  the  administration  in  responding  to  reunion  opportunities,  and  par- 
ticularly the  challenge  posed  by  the  ever-growing  size  of  our  Homecomings. 
The  alumni  and  the  University  have  a  "high  class"  problem.  Clearly,  alumni 
want  to  come  back  to  the  Mountain.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  Moun- 
tain to  accommodate  such  numbers  during  the  academic  year.  Those  con- 
cerns, and  what  to  do  about  them,  will  be  receiving  attention  from  affected 
constituencies  in  the  months  ahead,  and  alumni  thoughts  are  invited. 

The  highlight  of  Homecoming  Weekend  was  Saturday  morning's  dedica- 
tion of  the  Alumni  House  in  the  presence,  it  seemed,  of  most  of  the  1,000 
Homecoming  attendees.  Usage  of  the  house  already  exceeds  expectations, 
work  continues  on  it,  and  plans  for  further  development  are  constantly  evolv- 
ing. (Like  Abbo's  Alley,  donations  to  the  House  will  be  gratefully  received.) 
The  house  will  be  the  launching  pad  to  take  the  Associated  Alumni  into  the 
21st  Century. 

That  thought  leads  me  to  articulate  the  unifying  theme  of  our  speaker's  in- 
voking Sewanee's  past — recalling  and  re-experiencing  our  traditions  is  worthy 
for  its  own  sake,  but,  more  importantly,  we  honor  and  celebrate  our  traditions 
because  they  are  the  foundation  for  out  future. 
Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year! 

—Jim 


Martin-in-the-Fields  in  Phila- 
delphia. Darcy  Hunter  and 
his  wife,  Mary,  are  moving  to 
Boston,  Mass.  Darcy  is  a  re- 
gional sales  manager  for 
Instron.  Jim  Lewis  is  rector  of 
St.  Jude's  Episcopal  Church 
in  Walterboro,  S.C.  He  and 
his  wife,  Libby  Trimpe 
(C'85),  have  a  two  year  old 
daughter.  Susie  Folwell 
Massa  lives  in  Clifton,  Va., 
with  her  husband,  Jim,  and 
three  sons.  She  works  out  of  a 
private  art  studio  in  her 
home.  Marie  Pecau 
McDonald,  her  husband,  and 
their  three  children  recendy 
moved  to  Albany,  N.Y.  Bill 
Morgan  in  Hollywood  has  a 
role  on  NewsRadio.  He  is  also 
the  voice  of  the  walrus  in  a 
new  Charlie  the  Tuna/ 
Starkist  ad.  Pete  Neil  is  a 
partner  with  Davis,  Dorin, 
Curtis  &  Neil  law  firm.  Lee 
Parks  recently  was  promoted 
to  senior  assistant  district 
attorney  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 
He  and  his  wife,  Jean  Burrell 
(C'82),  have  one  daughter. 
Martha  Bishop  Pitman  is 
assistant  professor  in  the 
department  of  pathology  at 
Harvard  Medical  School. 
Robert  Pyeatt  is  the  owner 
and  general  manager  of  Adsit 
Landscape  &  Design  in  Mem- 
phis. Lindy  Gilbert  Raad  and 
her  husband,  Joe,  had  a  son 
born  March  12,  1996.  They 
have  two  other  sons,  ages  4 
and  2.  Russ  Snapp  had  a 
book  published  recendy  by 
Louisiana  State  University 
Press,  John  Stuart  and  the 
Struggle  for  Empire  on  the  South- 
ern Frontier.  Jonathan  Stearns 
has  formed  a  new  investment 
management  company  called 
Equinox  Investment  Part- 
ners. Mark  Stewart  was  un- 
successful in  his  bid  for 
election  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
from  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  in  Tennessee. 
Christin  Farrington  Street 
and  her  husband,  Tad 
(C'77),  recendy  had  a  son, 
Sam.  Christin  is  a  personal 
fitness  trainer  in  Atlanta. 
Keith  Sutton  was  granted 
tenure  and  promoted  to 
associate  professor  at 
Hendrix  College.  Leah 
Fendley  Tarbell  lived  in 
Stuttgart  with  her  husband 
and  two  sons,  where  she 
worked  as  an  English  transla- 
tor. She  has  recendy  moved 
back  to  the  United  States. 


as  a  family  practitioner. 
Jonathan  Cooner  is  general 
counsel  to  the  office  of  the 
state  treasurer  for  Alabama. 
He  and  his  wife,  Angela,  live 
in  Montgomery,  Ala. 
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Stewart  A.  W.  Low 
215  Homer  Avenue 
Vorhees,  NJ  08043 

Ricky  Blackburn  teaches 
history  and  is  assistant  boys' 
basketball  coach  at  The  Cul- 
ver Academies  in  Indiana. 
Alen  Brown  moved  to 
Acworth,  Ga.,  where  he  has 
accepted  a  new  position  with 
PASCO  Scientific,  a  company 
that  markets  computer-based 
science  equipment  to  educa- 
tional institutions.  Jed  Carter 
and  his  wife,  Lori  K.,  had 
their  first  son,  Jerry  'Jake"  III, 
on  Dec.  7,  1995.  They  re- 
cendy moved  to  Gainesville, 
Ga.,  where  Jed  opened  a  law 
firm.  Jeff  Dunn-Rankin  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Lou  Anderson 
Dunn-Rankin  (C'84),  had  a 
daughter,  Katherine  Eliza- 
beth, on  July  14, 1996. 
Katherine  Elizabeth  has  a 
three  year  old  brother,  Mat- 
thew. David  Sarkisian  and  his 
wife,  Karen  Joyce,  have  twin 
girls,  Emily  and  Nicole,  born 
Oct.  8,  1996.  Jane  Tillman  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  four  year 
fellowship  in  psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy  at  the  Austen 
Riggs  Center  in  Stockbridge, 
Mass. 
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Catherine  Meriwether 
1001  Beltline  Boulevard 
Columbia,  SC  29205-2155 

Erin  Brewer  has  joined 
Sewanee  Medical  Associates 


Anne  Freeh  Bley  nat 
109WestwoodRoad 
Ashemlle,  NC  28804-2242 

Julie  Buono-Geddes  and  her 

husband,  Eugene  Maxwell, 
had  their  third  son,  David 
Turnbull,  on  July  25,  1996. 
They  live  in  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Marshall  Chapman  received 
his  Ph.D.  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  in  May 
1996.  Ed  Fox  and  his  wife, 
Betsy  Gayle  Fox  (C'86),  had 
a  daughter,  Ashley  Elizabeth, 
on  Sept.  24,  1996,  in  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  Ed  is  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  Charlotte  Latin 
School  and  Betsy  teaches 
seventh  grade  language  arts 
in  the  public  school  system. 
Ashley's  grandfather  is  the 
Very  Rev.  William  Gedge 
Gayle  Jr.  (T'63,T'76).  Lee 
and  Chris  Teetor  Goodwin 
welcomed  their  sixth  child 
and  third  son,  Michael 
Peyton  LeBaron,  on  Aug.  3, 
1996.  Kelly  McBride  married 
Andrew  Delph  on  Sept.  7, 
1996,  in  a  ceremony  with 
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medieval  renaissance  over- 
tones. They  live  in  Wise,  Va. 
Denise  Moore  joined  South- 
ern Progress  Corp.  as  divi- 
sion controller,  where  she  is 
responsible  for  all  financial 
reporting  for  Southern  Living 
magazine.  Mike  and  Sally 
Roche  Moreman  had  a  son, 
Robert  Miguel,  on  July  4, 
1996.  Mark  Peeler  married 
Margaret  Young  on  Aug.  17, 
1996,  in  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 
The  couple  lives  in 
Laurinburg,  N.C.,  where 
Mark  is  assistant  athletic  di- 
rector and  head  men's  bas- 
ketball coach  at  St.  Andrews 
College.  Angela  Scheuerle 
married  Alan  Joseph  Eynon 
on  Oct.  26,  1996,  by  the  his- 
toric Alvan  Clark  telescope  in 
the  Cordell-Lorenz  Observa- 
tory at  Sewanee.  The  couple 
resides  in  Houston,  Texas, 
where  Angela  is  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department 
of  Pediatrics,  Division  of 
Medical  Genetics,  at  die  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Medical 
School. 
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Laurie  Jarrett  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Road 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

Chuck  Beal  married  Eliza- 
beth Hollon  on  June  22, 
1996.  Chuck  is  an  attorney  in 
Lexington,  Ky.  Dan  Brown  is 
an  anesthesiologist  and  prac- 
tices with  John  Burchfield 
(C'81)  in  Camden,  S.C.  Hal 
Cook  has  been  appointed 
director  of  sales  and  distribu- 
tion for  the  residential  light 
commercial  business  unit  of 
Carrier  in  Vallasanta,  Italy. 
He  is  also  director  of  product 
marketing.  Laurie  Jarrett 
Rogers  and  her  husband, 
Perm  (C'72),  had  their  sec- 
ond child,  Duncan  Chandler, 
on  Nov.  8,  1996.  The  family 
lives  in  Richmond,  Va. 
Lawrence  Wall  Jr.  was  named 
headmaster  of  St.  Timothy's- 
Hale  Upper  School  in  Ra- 
leigh, N.C. 
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Read  van  de  Water 
4701  29th Place,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20008 

Maia  Boswell  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Bolivia.  She  is  an  En- 
glish instructor  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill  and  is  working 
on  her  dissertation.  Carleton 
Cunningham  is  working  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  com- 
pleting his  dissertation  for  a 
doctorate  in  history  from  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Bill 
and  Evelyne  Wynne  DeLong 


live  in  Tyler,  Texas,  with  their 
two  sons.  Bill  works  in  a  fam- 
ily business,  and  Evelyne 
teaches.  Rue  Gilchrist  and 
his  wife,  Cassandra,  had  their 
first  child,  Gilbert  Alexander, 
on  July  10,  1996.  The  couple 
lives  in  Monteagle,  Term, 
kin  mi  Anderson  Graves  wel- 
comed two  alumni  to  her 
firm,  Cambridge  Energy 
Research  Associates,  Mack 
Brothers  (C'87)  and  Les  Pe- 
ters (C'82).  Scott  Jackson  is 
an  attorney  in  Nashville.  He 
and  his  wife,  Beth,  have  two 
sons.  Rachel  Hoover  Kirby 
lives  in  McMinnville,  Term., 
where  she  works  part  time  at 
the  law  firm  of  Galligan  & 
Newman.  She  and  her  hus- 
band have  two  children.  Sean 
Kirkpatrick  is  a  graduate 
student  in  the  anthropology 
department  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  Madison.  His 
dissertation  research  will  be 
conducted  in  Thailand.  Clif 
Kitchens  and  his  wife,  Dial, 
recently  welcomed  their 
third  child.  Will,  to  the  fam- 
ily. They  have  two  other  sons, 
Clif  and  Albert.  John  Lam- 
bert is  chair  of  the  English 
department  at  The  McCallie 
School  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  Melanie  Krosnes  Lewis 
lives  in  Bloomington,  Ind., 
where  she  writes  fiction  and 
teaches  prenatal  fitness.  She 
and  her  husband,  Richard, 
have  a  three-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Claire.  Maria  Nottingham 
Mears  is  manager  of 
Ecotourism  Programs  in  Vir- 
ginia. Alec  and  Karin  May 
Rooney  live  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  Alec  is  a  copy  editor  for 
the  St.  Peteresburg  Times  and 
Karin  stays  home  with  their 
two  children.  Kathryn  Spen- 
cer works  as  a  Pampered  Chef 
kitchen  consultant  in 
Hendersonville,  Tenn.  She 
and  her  husband,  James,  have 
one  son.  Chris  Steilberg  and 
his  wife,  Allison  Walker 
Steilberg  (C'87),  had  a  son, 
Joseph  Augustus,  on  Dec.  12, 
1995.  Read  Carson  van  de 
Water  and  her  husband,  Mark, 
had  a  son,  John  Edward 
Carson,  on  Sept.  18, 1996. 
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Fox  Helms  Johnston  Jr. 

325  Park  Road 

Lookout  Mountain,  TN  37450- 

1155 

Margaret  Campbell  is  assis- 
tant director  of  development 
at  The  Lovett  School  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Brooks  Corzine 
and  his  wife,  Frannie,  have  a 
son,  Douglas  Brooks.  They 
live  in  Nashville.  Paul  Garri- 
son and  his  wife,  Maria,  had 


a  son,  Robert  Carlton  II,  on 
Aug.  22,  1996.  Paul  practices 
insurance  defense  litigation 
with  McDaniel,  Hall  & 
Conerly  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Randolph  Horn  is  assistant 
professor  of  political  science 
at  Samford  University  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  Walker  and 
Dabney  Halyburton  Sanders 
moved  to  Lancaster,  S.C., 
where  Walker  is  president  of 
a  private  foundation  that 
serves  health  and  wellness 
needs.  Anne  Swartz  received 
her  Ph.D.  in  art  history  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity and  is  chair  of  the  art 
history  department  at  The 
Savannah  College  of  Art  and 
Design  in  Savannah,  Ga. 
Natalie  Leonard  Valchar  and 
her  husband,  Michael,  have  a 
daughter,  Mary  Katharine, 
bom  Oct.  3,  1996.  They  live 
in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
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Lesley  Grant 

459N.  Gardner  Street 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90036-5708 

Kenny  Barnett  and  his  wife, 
Lori  Pintozzi  Barnett  (C89), 
had  a  daughter,  Abigale 
Grace,  on  Aug.  1,  1996.  Sallie 
Crotty  and  her  husband, 
Mark,  both  teach  at 
Greenhill  School  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  Drew  Jones  is  working 
at  Idaho  State  University  in 
Pocatello.  Rob  and  Lisa  Rust 
Keele  had  a  son,  Ryan 
Sullivan,  on  Sept.  4,  1996,  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  The  Keeles 
have  another  son,  Tyler. 
Trapier  Puckette  and  his 
family  moved  to  Charleston, 
S.C.,  where  Trap  is  an  envi- 
ronmental scientist  at  Gen- 
eral Engineering 
Laboratories.  Elizabeth 
Boldrick  Roberts  and  her 
husband,  Patrick,  celebrated 
the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Madeleine  Grace,  on  Aug. 
10,  1996. 
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John  Patten  Guerryjr. 
1 75  Ken  ley  Court 
Marietta,  GA  30068 

Joy  Archer  Yeager 
5800  Woodway  #405 
Houston,  TX  77057-1511 

Shannon  Watson  Ball  and 

her  husband,  David,  had 
their  first  child,  David  Chris- 
topher Jr.,  on  Aug.  26,  1996. 
They  live  in  Gainesville,  Ga., 
where  Shannon  teaches  En- 
glish. Ron  Cherry  completed 
master's  degrees  in  forestry 
and  public  and  private  man- 
agement at  Yale  University. 
Tim  Corbin  and  his  family 


moved  to  Alexander  City, 
Ala.,  where  Tim  practices 
medicine.  Elizabeth  Henson 
Dukes  and  her  husband,  Will 
(C'87),  own  a  flooring  and 
design  business  in  Beaufort, 
S.C.  Kristen  Dietrich  Erdman 
and  her  husband,  Steve,  re- 
cendy  spent  two  weeks  in 
Moscow,  Vienna,  London, 
and  Paris.  They  live  in  Colo- 
rado where  Kristin  is  a  re- 
cruiter for  U.S.  West 
Telecommunications.  Todd 
Falls  graduated  from  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Podi- 
atric  Medicine  in  May  1996. 
Lisa  Frost-Phillips  graduated 
from  Duke  Divinity  School 
and  is  assistant  rector  at  St. 
Luke's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Durham,  N.C.  Emily  Gary- 
McCormick  works  with  HIV 
positive  patients  at  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Georgia,  Infec- 
tious Disease  Section,  in 
Augusta.  Beth  Day  Good  and 
her  husband,  Jim,  had  their 
first  child,  Katherine  Eliza- 
beth, on  June  20,  1996. 
Shawn  Graham  and  his  wife, 
Anna  Beasnett  Graham 
(C'90),  bought  an  historic 
home  in  Maryville,  Tenn. 
Shawn  is  an  assistant  public 
defender  and  Anna  is  the 
director  of  alumni  giving  at 
Maryville  College.  James 
Hallock  is  owner  and  opera- 
tor of  the  first  Play  It  Again 
sports  store  in  New  Orleans 
and  is  working  on  opening  a 
second  store.  Edward  Harold 
married  Ann  Kristin 
Leaumont  on  Aug.  17,  1996. 
They  live  in  Metairie,  La. 
Heidi  Johnston  Hayden 
works  in  the  corporate  affairs 
office  of  K-Mart  in  Michigan, 
overseeing  the  motorsports 
program.  She  and  her  hus- 
band recently  vacationed  in 
Belize.  Roger  and  Deborah 
Cooper  Hodge  live  in  New 
York  City.  Deborah  has  an 
M.A.  in  education  from 
Hunter  College  (CUNY)  and 
Roger  was  an  editorial  intern 
at  Harper's  magazine  this 
summer  and  is  working  to- 
ward his  doctorate  in  phi- 
losophy. Bruce  Hodgson 
completed  his  master's  de- 
gree in  education  and  is  a 
math  teacher  in  the 
Adirondacks.  On  weekends 
he  is  a  ski  instructor  at  a  New 
York  resort.  Jonathan  Hughes 
moved  from  Wyoming  to 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  start  a 
Ph.D.  program  in  paleoecol- 
ogy  at  Simon  Fraser  Univer- 
sity. Steve  Kenney  lives  in 
Georgetown,  Texas,  where 
he  coaches  basketball,  cross 
country,  and  track.  This  sum- 
mer he  took  his  basketball 
team  on  a  European  tour. 


SEWANEE  SUMMER 
SEMINAR 

Gears  Up  for 
Another  Season 


The  1997  Sewanee  Sum- 
mer Seminar,  which  fea- 
tures a  series  of  intimate 
courses  with  Sewanee 
professors,  will  have  two 
sessions.  The  first  ses- 
sion will  run  from  June 
22-28;  the  second  ses- 
sion will  go  from  July  6- 
12. 

All  ages  are  wel- 
come. For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  Profes- 
sor Bran  Potter,  director 
of  the  seminar,  at  615- 
598-1479,  or  E-mail  him 
at: 
bpotter@sewanee.edu. 
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ATLANTA      CLUB      SKEE 
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More  Success  for  Reich  Scholarship 

The  Sewanee  Club  of  Atlanta  successfully  held  its 
4th  annual  Skeet  Shoot  on  September  7  at  Wolf 
Creek  Gun  Club.  The  $4,500  raised  through  the 
event  will  be  donated  to  the  endowment  of  the 
Merrill  Dale  Reich,  Jr.  Memorial  Scholarships.  To 
date,  the  total  contribution  from  the  annual  skeet 
shoots  is  $9,750. 

Dale  Reich,  C  66,  was  a  former  recipient  of  the 
Sewanee  Club  of  Atlanta's  scholarships.  While  at 
the  University  of  the  South,  he  was  an  outstanding 
campus  leader,  co-captain  of  the  football  team,  and 
a  member  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen.  Upon 
graduation,  Dale  volunteered  for  military  service 
and  became  a  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Army  Special 
Forces. 

Two  weeks  after  arriving  in  Vietnam,  Reich  was 
killed  in  action  while  heroically  defending  his  unit 
from  an  enemy  ambush  attack.  He  was  posthu- 
mously awarded  the  Silver  Star  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

As  a  memorial  to  Dale  Reich,  the  late  Mr.  Emory 
L.  Cocke  and  the  Sewanee  Club  of  Atlanta  raised 
funds  to  endow  the  annual  scholarships.  These 
scholarships  are  now  awarded  to  worthy  students 
from  the  Atlanta  area. 

Through  the  annual  Skeet  Shoot,  the  Sewanee 
Club  of  Atlanta  is  proud  to  carry  out  Reich's  aspi- 
ration as  he  described  it  in  a  letter  written  in  1963: 
"Someday  I  hope  to  return  the  help  I  have  received 
and  help  another." 

For  more  information,  contact  John  F.  Evans, 
scholarships  chairman,  at  404-885-6548. 


Jonathan  Ludwig  is  teaching 
in  and  coordinating  the  un- 
dergraduate Russian  lan- 
guage program  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana- 
Champaign.  Sarah  Mackey 
recently  moved  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  where  she  is  an 
attorney  in  a  private  law  firm. 
Steele  and  Jennifer  Davis 
Michael  live  in  Sewanee, 
where  Jennifer  teaches  En- 
glish after  completing  her 
Ph.D.  at  Northwestern  and 
Steele  is  textbook  coordina- 
tor at  the  Sewanee  bookstore. 
Katie  Curran  Pearson  and 
her  husband,  Don  (C'86), 
moved  from  Adanta  to  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  Liz  Appunn 
Peterson  is  an  opera  singer 
for  Ohio  Light  Opera.  She 
and  her  husband,  Greg,  live 
in  Kettering,  Ohio.  Hallie 
Waller  Porter  and  her  hus- 
band, David,  recently  moved 
to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  she 
is  development  director  for 
Louisville  Deaf  Oral  School. 
Merritt  Martin  Ray  recently 
earned  a  master's  degree  in 
speech  language  pathology. 
She  and  her  husband,  Rod, 
live  in  Lexington,  S.C.  Laura 
Atkins  Rhys  was  married 
April  20,  1996.  She  and  her 
husband,  Noah,  live  in 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  where  Laura 
is  a  sales  representative  for 
Electronic  Components  Dis- 
tribution Firm.  Emily 
Robinson  is  working  in  breast 
cancer  research  at  M.D. 
Anderson  Hospital  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas.  Kevin  Seaver  lives 
in  Tokyo,  Japan,  where  he 
works  as  a  translator.  He 
recently  passed  the  top  Japa- 
nese proficiency  exam.  Mary 
Jo  Livengood  Shankle  and 
her  husband,  Steve  (C'87), 
live  in  Nashville.  They  have 
two  children,  Madison,  and 
Benjamin  who  was  born  in 
March  1996.  William  Shelor 
is  director  of  quality  and 
human  resources  develop- 
ment for  Superfos  Construc- 
tion, Inc.,  in  Dothan,  Ala.  He 
is  pursuing  an  MBA  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  Craig 
Smith  is  director  of  admis- 
sions and  membership  for 
die  Institute  on  Religion  and 
Democracy  that  promotes 
reform  in  mainline  protes- 
tant  churches.  He  lives  in 
Falls  Church,  Va.  Reg 
Stambaugh  is  a  real  estate 
attorney  focusing  on  preser- 
vation law  at  Miller  &  Woods 
in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
George  and  Laura  Taylor 
Steelman  live  in  Houston, 
Texas.  George  recently  was 
promoted  to  associate  trader 
at  American  General  and 
Laura  finished  her  Ph.D.  and 


is  project  coordinator  and 
senior  research  associate  at 
the  LIniversity  of  Texas 
Health  Science  Center. 
Nicole  Talley  spent  her  sum- 
mer mountaineering  in  Ecua- 
dor and  Peru  exploring 
Quechua  villages  and  Inca 
ruins.  She  teaches  in 
Brooklandville,  Md.  Michael 
and  Judith  Hester  Whelchel 
had  a  daughter,  Sophie,  on 
April  26,  1996.  They  live  in 
Asheville,  N.C.  Kathryn 
Wilburn-Petersen  graduated 
from  Tulane  Law  School  and 
is  an  attorney  in  Mobile,  Ala. 
She  and  her  husband,  Bendt, 
have  three  daughters.  Joy 
Archer  Yeager  and  her  hus- 
band, Doug,  live  in  Houston, 
Texas,  where  Joy  works  as  an 
attorney  and  legal  writer  out 
of  her  home  office.  She  has 
written  two  books  on  mort- 
gage lending  law. 
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Katy  Morrissey 

149  Central  Ave..  Apt.  13 

Ridge  field  Park,  NJ  07660 

Leigh  Anne  Couch  has  joined 
die  staff  at  the  Sewanee 
Mountain  Messenger.  She 
graduated  in  May  1996  from 
UNGGreensboro  with  an 
MFA  degree  in  poetry.  Tracy 
Gilchrist  married  Mac  Link 
Jr.  (C'91)  on  Oct.  26,  1996,  in 
All  Saints'  Chapel  in 
Sewanee.  They  live  in 
Carrboro,  N.C.  William 
Moise  and  his  wife,  Carolyn 
Anderson  Moise  (C'92),  had 
a  son,  William  Gowan  Jr.,  on 
Sept.  2,  1996,  in  Adanta,  Ga. 
Duke  Richey  married  Sarah 
Ward  Warburton  on  Aug.  10, 
1996,  in  Telluride,  Colo. 
They  live  in  Missoula,  Mont 
Duke  is  in  his  second  year  of 
graduate  school  at  The  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  working 
on  an  M.S.  in  environmental 
studies.  Tom  Wilson  recendy 
married  Jennifer  Maddox 
(C'92).  Tom  is  an  attorney  in 
Atlanta  and  Jennifer  is  in 
medical  school  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee.  Josephine 
Rose  Wright  and  her  hus- 
band, Preston,  announce  the 
birdi  of  their  daughter,  Sa- 
vannah Rose,  on  Oct.  6, 
1996. 
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Money  L.  Waller 

4701  Linnean  Ave.,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20008 

Curt  Cloninger  married  Julie 
Skinner  this  summer.  They 
live  in  Fairhope,  Ala. 
Anastasia  Cochran  has  a  pri- 
vate voice  studio  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  also  teaches  at 


Williams  Paterson  College. 
Diane  Suter  Dean  and  her 
husband,  Patrick,  are  in 
medical  residency  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester, 
Minn.  Diane  is  specializing 
in  internal  medicine.  Josh 
Gladden  has  moved  to 
Montezuma,  N.M.,  where  he 
teaches  physics  at  Armand 
Hammer  United  World 
College.  Woody  Koppel 
pursued  graduate  work  this 
summer  in  London  with 
Tulane  University.  He 
teaches  first  grade  at  James 
Lewis  Elementary  School 
and  renovates  old  homes  in 
New  Orleans.  Edgar 
Randolph  now  lives  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Paul  Sterne  is  in 
his  second  year  of  seminary 
at  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
Anglican  Theological  Col- 
lege in  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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Kathryn  McDonald 
2970  Briarcliff  Road 
Birmingham,  AL  35223 

Robert  Edmondson  married 
Deede  Denise  Fields  on 
Sept.  29,  1996,  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  They  are  joined  by 
Deede's  daughter, 
Meredith.  Samantha  Fields 
has  moved  from  Takoma 
Park,  Md.,  to  Alexandria, 
Va.  Mark  and  Fairlie  Scott 
Herron  live  in  Birmingham 
where  Fairlie  is  creating  an 
executive  MBA  program  for 
the  School  of  Business  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  at 
Birmingham  and  Mark  is  in 
a  Med/Peds  residency  pro- 
gram at  UAB.  Palmer 
Hough  has  returned  to  the 
U.S.  after  a  three-year  stint 
in  Africa.  He  is  pursuing  his 
master's  in  botany  at  the 
University  of  Georgia.  Laura 
Phillips  completed  her  M.S. 
in  forest  resources  at  Penn 
State  in  August.  She  is  work- 
ing as  a  forestry  intern  on 
Fort  Polk  army  base  in  Loui- 
siana. Jenny  Akel  Ross  was 
recendy  promoted  to  cre- 
ative services  manager  at  the 
Palm  Beach  Post.  Jay  Starks  is 
teaching  English  in  Japan. 
B.T.  Thomas  is  pursuing  a 
Ph.D.  in  geology  from  the 
University  of  Georgia. 
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Rebecca  Miller 

2049  23rd  Ave.,  South 

Birmingham,  AL  35223 

Peter  Birdsey  is  in  his  third 
year  as  a  liberal  arts  teacher 
at  The  Ben  Franklin  School 
in  Adanta.  Scott  Buntin  is 
teaching  at  a  community 
college  in  Gainesville,  Fla. 
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Clay  Collins  married  Eliza- 
beth Brown  (C'95)  on  Aug. 
17,  1996,  at  All  Saints' 
Chapel  in  Sewanee.  Clay  is 
seeking  a  master's  degree  in 
horticulture  and  Elizabeth  is 
pursuing  a  master's  in  nutri- 
tion, bodi  at  Colorado  State 
University.  Grant  Eager  is 
completing  his  master's  in 
geology  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Sarah  Evelyn  Gil- 
bert and  Doug  Murray  were 
married  Sept.  7,  1996,  at  All 
Saints'  Chapel  in  Sewanee. 
Greg  Hill  and  his  wife, 
Kadierine  Anne,  live  in  West 
Hartford,  Conn.  Greg  earned 
a  master's  of  international 
business  smdies  degree  from 
the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  May  1996.  Dixon 
James  is  pursuing  a  law  de- 
gree at  Mercer  University  in 
Macon,  Ga.  Lloyd  Kapp  Jr. 
married  Jill  Suzanne 
Verigood  on  July  20,  1996,  in 
Columbia,  S.C.  Carolyn 
Kannwischer  is  the 
McDermott  graduate  intern 
in  museum  education  at  the 
Dallas  Museum  of  Art.  Tina 
Mason  is  pursuing  a  master's 
in  library  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  in  Austin. 
Gavin  Moore  is  working  to- 
ward an  MBA  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  in  Gainesville. 
Melissa  Nimon  lives  in  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.,  where  she  is  a 
veterinary  technician.  Mary 
Margaret  Roberts  completed 
her  master  of  arts  degree  in 
southern  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  in  May 
1996.  Trey  Suddarth  m  mar- 
ried Deborah  Elaine  Cotde 
on  July  20,  1996.  Don  Turner 
is  pursuing  his  Ph.D.  in  reli- 
gion at  the  University  of  Den- 
ver in  Colorado. 
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Dawn  White 
Associate  Director 
of  Annual  Giving 
735  University  Avenue 
Sewanee,  TN 37383-1000 

Shannon  Adkins  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee in  medical  technol- 
ogy. Louise  Cottingham  lives 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  where  she  is 
development  director  at  The 
Dallas  Academy.  Clark  Elam 
married  Thomas  Creighton 
Harwell  on  Aug.  17,  1996,  in 
Nashville.  Laurin  Groover  is 
special  assistant  to  Congress- 
man Floyd  Spence,  and  was  a 
member  of  a  congressional 
staff  delegation  to  NATO 
headquarters  in  Brussels. 
Matt  Harris  graduated  from 
Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis,  and  moved  to  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,  where  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  with 


United  Medical  Center. 
Marilyn  Hulsey  and  Jim 

Dixon  were  married  Sept.  28, 
1996,  at  All  Saints'  Chapel  in 
Sewanee.  Shane  Hunziker 
has  moved  from  Vinings,  Ga., 
to  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Steve 
Knapp  will  finish  a  stint  with 
the  Peace  Corps  in  Decem- 
ber and  plans  to  tour  Sydney, 
Singapore,  Bangkok,  Borneo, 
Bombay,  New  Delhi,  and 
London  before  returning  to 
the  states.  Lanny  Lewis  spent 
die  summer  working  for  the 
Eckerd  Corp.  in  Clearwater, 
Fla.,  as  a  merchandise  ana- 
lyst. He  is  completing  his 
second  year  of  the  MBA  pro- 
gram at  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity. John  O'Connor  is  a 
circulation  assistant  at 
duPont  Library  in  Sewanee. 
Jay  Tomlin  completed  his 
master's  degree  in  music 
theory  and  is  working  for 
Indiana  University  perform- 
ing computer  support  ser- 
vices for  the  office  of 
overseas  study.  Holly 
Kirkgard  Wilbourn  is  director 
of  parent  programs  and  an- 
nual giving  at  Woodward 
Academy  in  College  Park, 
Ga. 
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Anne  McGinn 
21  Trevor  Place 
London  SW7,  UK 

Cotton  Bryan  married  May 
Wall  on  July  13,  1996,  in 
Davidson,  N.C.  Katherine 
Cashman  is  assistant  to  the 
registrar  at  Sewanee.  Nikki 
Etheridge  lives  in  Macon, 
Ga.,  where  she  is  campaign 
associate  for  Girl  Scouts  of 
Middle  Georgia.  Gina 
Everetts  is  working  for  the 
University  of  Tennessee  Cen- 
ter for  Industrial  Services  in 
Nashville.  Elizabeth  Harris 
Foss  left  her  job  as  a  legal 
assistant  in  Charleston, 
W.Va.,  to  attend  graduate 
school  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  College  of  Law  in 
Knoxville.  Heidi  Hays  has 
moved  from  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  to  Playa  del  Rey,  Calif. 
Chase  Kopecky  is  an  assistant 
editor  at  a  post-production 
advertising  agency  in  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.  Susanna 
Lowrey  is  working  for  Ameri- 
can Color  in  Marietta,  Ga., 
and  studying  multimedia 
design  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Adanta.  J.J.  Pfeil  is  an  engi- 
neer with  Troy  Systems,  Inc., 
and  is  working  on  a  master's 
in  religious  studies  at 
Georgetown  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.  She  lives  in 
Falls  Church,  Va.  Heidi 
Chagan  and  Art  Scornavacca 


were  married  Aug.  3,  1996,  in 
Ardmore,  Penn.  They  live  in 
Jupiter,  Fla.,  where  Heidi  is  a 
teacher's  assistant  at  a  private 
school  and  Art  is  a  sales  rep- 
resentative for  Semiconduc- 
tors, Inc.  Jason  Smith  lives  in 
Falls  Church,  Va.,  where  he  is 
a  lead  programmer  and  ana- 
lyst with  Troy  Systems,  Inc. 
Justin  Sonfield  is  an  assistant 
buyer  for  Hecht  Co.  Depart- 
ment Stores  in  Arlington,  Va. 
Jordana  Tonn  has  moved  to 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  is 
working  on  a  master's  degree 
in  German  literature  and 
teaching  beginning  German. 
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Ashley  Neal 
603  Gary  Street 
Augusta,  GA  30904 

Susan  Baskett  is  working  in 
the  office  of  Ambassador 
Jean  Kennedy  Smith  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land. Barbara  Clark  is  an 
information  systems  support 
manager  for  Morven  Part- 
ners, L.P.,  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
Hunter  Connelly  is  a  securi- 
ties analyst  in  Nashville.  Roe 
Elam  is  spending  six  months 
in  London  working  for 
Merrill  Lynch  International 
Banking.  P.J.  Elder  is  an 
English  teacher  and  soccer 
coach  at  Athens  Montessori 
School  in  Georgia.  Kimberly 
Gay  is  an  environmental 
activist  for  the  Sierra  Club  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Mary  Carol 
Harris  was  recognized  at  the 
American  Political  Science 
Association  meeting  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Aug.  30, 
1996,  for  having  the  best 
undergraduate  paper.  She  is 
studying  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Paris 
through  a  Tennessee  Rotary 
scholarship.  Andrew  Israel  is 
pursuing  a  master's  degree  in 
physics  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  at  Birmingham. 
Michael  Jarrett  has  moved 
from  Columbus,  Ga.,  to 
Bryan,  Texas.  James  Karst  is  a 
copy  editor  at  the  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  Daily  News-Miner. 
Chris  Keefer  is  conducting 
biomedical  research  at  the 
Vanderbilt  University  Cancer 
Center  in  Nashville.  Megan 
Montgomery  is  pursuing  a 
master's  degree  in  medieval 
studies  at  the  University  of 
York  in  England.  Nikki 
Robertson  is  assistant  direc- 
tor of  admission  and  minor- 
ity admission  coordinator  at 
Sewanee.  Stephanie  Shep- 
herd is  a  development  officer 
at  the  University  of  the 
Ozarks  in  Clarksville,  Ark. 
John  Sonfield  is  a  first  year 


medical  student  at  the  Medi- 
cal University  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  Charleston.  Lyle 
Tenpenny  is  teaching  English 
as  a  second  language  and 
citizenship  classes  for  immi- 
grants and  refugees  in  Se- 
attle, Wash.,  for  AmeriCorps. 
David  Thompson  is  a  first 
year  student  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  School  of  Law. 
Chris  Willett  is  a  graduate 
student  in  mathematics  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  in 
Urbana  and  is  teaching  cal- 
culus. 


School  of  Theology 
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Mike  Kidda  made  the  1996- 

97  Who's  Wlw  in  Science  and 
Engineering. 


The  Rev.  Susan  B.  Bowman  is 

rector  of  St.  Michael's  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Colonie,  N.Y. 


pavilion 

Competition 

Under  Way  for 

abbo's  alley 

The  Friends  of  Abbo's 
Alley  Association  is 
sponsoring  an  architec- 
tural competition  for  a 
garden  pavilion  to  be 
located  at  the  heart  of 
Sewanee's  woodland 
garden.  The  pavilion 
will  provide  a  central 
I  focus  point  to  the  re- 
cently restored  gardens 
and  will  become  the  vi- 
sual logo  for  the  asso- 
ciation. 

The  pavilion,  which 
will  be  used  for  out- 
door concerts,  is  to  be 
located  adjacent  to  the 
Lamb  Butterfly  Gar- 
den. For  further  de- 
tails, please  contact 
Stevens  Anderson  at 
615-598-1314  or  E-mail: 
sanderso@sewanee.edu. 
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Robert  Cross  Hunt,  C'26,  of 

East  Ridge  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  died  Sept.  27,  1996,  at 
the  age  of  91.  The  former 
president  of  the  Chattanooga 
Bar  Association  descended 
from  a  pioneer  family  who 
migrated  South  from  Vir- 
ginia in  the  1700s.  One  of 
Hunt's  ancestors,  John  Hunt, 
founded  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Hunt  attended  McCallie 
School,  the  University  of  the 
South,  and  Chattanooga 
College  of  Law.  He  practiced 
law  for  60  years,  representing 
such  prestigious  clients  as 
Olan  Mills  and  Corley  Manu- 
facturing. He  was  a  historian 
and  writer,  and  a  member  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Hunt  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Bette  Rowe  Hunt, 
two  daughters,  a  son,  a  'step- 
son, a  stepdaughter,  five 
grandchildren,  four  step- 
grandchildren,  and  three 
great-grandchildren. 

Henry  O'Neil  (Pete)  Weaver 
Jr.,  C'28,  died  May  10,  1996, 
in  Houston,  Texas.  A  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  native,  Weaver 
was  a  retired  CPA.  He  also 
had  served  as  trustee  and 
president  of  the  Kayser  Foun- 
dation. While  a  student  at 
Sewanee,  he  participated  in 
varsity  football  and  track,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  Gownsmen  and  Sigma  Nu 
fraternity.  Weaver  served  as  a 
member  of  the  University's 
Board  of  Regents  from  1963- 
69.  He  also  served  as  a  class 
representative  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Order  of 
Purple.  In  1966,  Weaver  was 
recognized  for  his  leadership 
during  the  University's  Ten 
Million  Dollar  Campaign. 
Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Margaret  Warren  Weaver. 

Charles  Durkee  Snowden, 

C'31,T33,  of  Eastern,  Md., 
died  July  29,  1996.  After 
graduating  from  the  School 
of  Theology  at  Sewanee, 
Snowden  was  ordained  in  the 
Diocese  of  Nebraska.  He 
served  churches  in  Texas, 
New  York,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Kansas,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  retired  in  1972  from 
St.  James  Episcopal  Church 
in  Langhorne,  Pa.  In  retire- 
ment, he  served  as  an  assis- 
tant to  the  bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Easton.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  son,  Charles  D. 
Snowden  Jr.,  C'66,  a  second 
son,  a  daughter-in-law,  and 
three  grandchildren. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Hendree  Harrison  Sr.,  C'35, 
H'96,  died  Nov.  7,  1996,  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.  A  native  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  he  studied 
at  Seabury- Western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  following 
graduation  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South,  and  was 
ordained  in  1940.  While  at 
Sewanee,  he  was  on  die  var- 
sity track  team  and  was  presi- 
dent of  his  class.  He  served  as 
class  agent  for  23  years. 
Harrison  was  a  third-genera- 
tion member  of  the 
University's  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, serving  1949-1955  and 
again  1970-1978.  He  was  a 
chaplain  in  the  U.S.  Army 
during  World  War  II  and  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross.  He  remained 
in  the  Army  Reserve  follow- 
ing the  war  and  retired  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel. Harrison  served  congre- 
gations in  Florida,  Ohio, 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Alabama.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  several  Episco- 
pal general  conventions  and 
worked  for  the  Hospice  of 
Northwest  Florida  following 
his  retirement  in  1978.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Laura 
Boellaard  Harrison,  two 
daughters,  two  sons,  Edward 
Hendree  Harrison  Jr.,  C75, 
and  George  Boellaard 
Harrison,  C76,  and  numer- 
ous other  family  members, 
including  two  nephews, 
Howard  W.  Harrison  Jr., 
C'60,  and  G.  Hendree 
Harrison,  T'69. 

The  Rev.  Hiram  Sanborn 
Chamberlain  HI,  C'36,  dea- 
con emeritus  of  the  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Epis- 
copal, died  Sept.  24,  1996.  A 
native  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  Chamberlain  gradu- 
ated from  the  Bright  School 
and  Baylor  School  before 
attending  the  University  of 
the  South.  He  was  a  veteran 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  serving  as 
lieutenant,  junior  grade, 
during  World  War  II.  He 
served  as  perpetual  deacon 
at  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  on  Lookout 
Mountain  for  25  years, 
worked  for  J.C.  Bradford  and 
Company  for  25  years,  and 
was  active  in  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  the  Rotary  Club, 
and  the  Tennessee  Camp  for 
Diabetic  Children.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Evelyn 
Landress  Chamberlain,  two 
sons,  Thomas  L.  Chamber- 


lain, C'64,  and  George  I. 
Chamberlain,  C69,  a  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Ava  Chamberlain, 

C'78,  a  second  daughter,  two 
grandsons,  and  two  step 
grandsons. 

Arthur  David  Whittington  Sr., 
C'40,  died  Sept.  18,  1996.  A 
native  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  he 
grew  up  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
At  the  LIniversity  of  the 
South,  he  was  captain  of  the 
basketball  and  football  teams, 
and  received  the  "S"  award  in 
athletics.  Whittington  spent 
five  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  saw  action  in  Okinawa, 
serving  as  captain  of  a  mine 
sweeper.  His  ship  swept  be- 
fore the  invasion  of  Japan 
and  he  was  there  when  the 
peace  treaty  was  signed. 
Upon  returning  to  the  states, 
he  was  treasurer  for  the  Navy 
Relief  Society  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  before  relocating  to 
Miami,  Fla.,  where  he  was 
internal  auditor  for  Pan 
American  World  Airways  and 
vice-president  of  the  Panair 
Credit  Union.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Margaret  Elmslie 
Whittington,  three  sons,  a 
daughter,  four  grandchil- 
dren, and  a  sister. 

James  Perry  Willis,  C'40,  died 
July  23,  1996.  A  native  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  he  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  While  at 
Sewanee,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  SAE  fraternity.  During 
World  War  II,  he  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  U.S.  Army. 
Willis  was  an  investment 
banker  in  North  Carolina. 
Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Ann  B.  Willis. 

Lyster  Bernard  Conry  II, 

C'45,  died  May  7,  1996,  in 
Sewanee,  Tenn,  at  the  age  of 
73.  He  was  an  electrical  engi- 
neer in  Tracy  City,  Tenn.  He 
is  survived  by  his  daughter, 
Stella  Conry. 

Edward  Morgan  Steebnan  Jr., 

C'46,  died  in  March  1996.  A 
native  of  Halls,  Tenn., 
Steelman  was  a  bookkeeper 
for  his  father's  farm  until  he 
retired.  He  served  with  the 
Military  Police  and  the 
Counter  Intelligence  Corps 
in  the  First  Army  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Nita 
Steelman. 

Joseph  Daniel  Harris  Jr., 

C'48,  of  Arab,  Ala.,  died  May 
28,  1996.  A  native  of  Baxter, 


Tenn.,  Harris  attended 
Princeton  LIniversity  and  the 
Tennessee  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute in  Cookeville,  Tenn., 
before  graduating  from  the 
University  of  the  South.  Har- 
ris was  an  economist  and  an 
electronic  computer  pro- 
grammer. He  also  served  in 
World  War  II.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Robbie  Harris. 

LTC  Kenneth  Montier 
Barrett,  C'49,  died  Sept.  18, 
1996,  at  his  home  in  St.  Au- 
gustine, Fla.  He  was  born  in 
Kew  Gardens,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  but  spent  much  of  his 
life  in  Florida,  where  he  was 
active  in  his  community  and 
in  organizations  such  as  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  At 
Sewanee,  he  received  a  B.A. 
degree  in  history  and  mi- 
nored  in  biology.  He  was  a 
member  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta 
fraternity.  A  retired  lieuten- 
ant colonel  for  the  Florida 
Army  National  Guard,  he 
served  as  Veterans  Affairs 
Officer  for  St.  Johns  County 
from  1982-94.  Barrett  re- 
ceived numerous  military 
awards  and  commendations 
during  his  lifetime,  including 
the  Combat  Infantry  badge, 
Europe  Bronze  Star,  and 
Army  Meritorious  Service 
medal,  and  was  on  the  Com- 
mandants List  for  four  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  Parish,  serving  on 
the  vestry  and  as  a  junior 
warden.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Christine  Abraham 
Barrett,  two  sons,  and  two 
grandchildren. 

The  Rev.  Canon  John 
MacReadie  Barr,  T'51,  died 
Oct.  8,  1996,  at  his  home  in 
Columbia,  S.C.  He  was  rector 
of  St.John's  in  Columbia 
from  1961  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1986,  when  he  was 
made  an  honorary  canon  of 
his  diocese.  A  new  building 
at  St.John's  was  named  in  his 
honor,  as  was  the  physical 
fitness  trail  at  Kanuga  Con- 
ference Center.  He  was  ac- 
tively involved  in  a  number 
of  churches  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  served  as 
chaplain  of  Davidson  Col- 
lege, was  a  deputy  to  five 
general  conventions,  was 
three-time  president  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the 
Diocese  of  Upper  South 
Carolina,  and  served  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  during  World  War 
II.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
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sity  and  the  School  of  Theol- 
ogy at  Sewanee.  While  at 
Sewanee,  Barr  was  football 
line  coach  at  the  Sewanee 
Military  Academy,  and  later 
coached  the  football  team  at 
the  University.  He  served  as  a 
University  trustee  for  many 
years.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Nell  Mason  Ban',  a  son, 
the  Rev.  John  M.  Barr  m, 
C'71,  a  daughter,  and  five 
grandchildren. 

The  Rev.  James  Clinton 
Buckner,  T'52,  died  May  30, 
1996.  He  was  retired  from 
the  clergy  and  lived  in  Big 
Sandy,  Texas.  Buckner  re- 
ceived an  English  degree 
from  Mercer  University  in 
Macon,  Ga.,  before  entering 
the  seminary  at  Sewanee. 
During  World  War  II,  he  was 
a  B-17  bomber  navigator  with 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  While 
rector  at  St.  Christopher's 
Church  in  League  City, 
Texas,  he  presented  a  ster- 
ling silver  medallion  bearing 
the  emblem  of  the  patron 
saint  of  travelers  to  the 
daughter  of  Gemini  astro- 
naut John  Young.  St. 
Christopher's  was  Young's 
home  parish  and  another 
Gemini  astronaut,  Frank 
Borman,  was  a  lay  reader 
there.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Celeste  Sanford 
Buckner. 

Thomas  Warren  Scott,  C'54, 

of  Basel,  Switzerland,  and 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  died 
June  3,  1996.  A  native  of 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Scott  at- 
tended the  University  of  the 
South  and  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. Scott  worked  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
NASA;  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria; and  Fabrique  Nationale, 
FLIR,  Brussels,  Belgium. 
Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Yvonne  Werder  Scott,  two 
daughters,  two  sons,  two  sis- 
ters, a  brother,  a  grandson, 
two  nieces,  and  three  neph- 
ews. He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  another  son. 

Dennis  Goulding  Jones,  C'57, 

originally  from  LaGrange, 
Ga.,  died  in  August  1996.  He 
lived  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  and 
was  married  to  Doris  H. 
Jones. 

Ronald  Lawrence  Palmer, 
C'57,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
died  Aug.  16,  1996,  at  his 
home.  While  at  Sewanee,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  track 


and  football  teams,  president 
of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen, 
president  of  the  Red  Ribbon 
Society,  president  of  Omi- 
cron  Delta  Kappa,  member 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Blue 
Key,  and  president  of  ATO 
fraternity.  Palmer  received 
his  law  degree  from  Duke 
LIniversity  and  was  a  trial 
lawyer  in  Jacksonville,  eventu- 
ally establishing  his  own  law 
firm.  He  served  as  a  captain 
in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  office,  United 
States  Air  Force.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Wood  Palmer,  a  daughter,  a 
son,  three  sisters,  a  brother, 
two  grandsons,  three  step- 
children, five  step-grandchil- 
dren, and  numerous  nieces 
and  nephews. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Copes 
Barnes,  T'63,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  died  March  1,  1996.  A 
native  of  Onley,  Va.,  he  re- 
tired as  rector  of  St. 
Thaddeus  Episcopal  Church 
in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in 
1989.  Barnes  was  a  1960 
graduate  of  Randolph-Macon 
College,  and  worked  as  a 
photographer  before  receiv- 
ing his  master  of  divinity 
degree  from  the  School  of 
Theology  at  Sewanee.  In 
1987,  he  received  an  M.Ed, 
degree  in  counseling  from 
the  University  of  Tennessee. 
Barnes  served  churches  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Ten- 
nessee during  his  ministry.  A 
poet,  he  had  works  published 
in  three  books  by  Wyndham 
Hall  Press.  He  was  a  former 
member  of  the  University's 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Betty  Ewell 
Barnes,  a  son,  a  daughter, 
and  two  grandchildren. 

J.  Lewis  Thompson  m,  C'66, 

of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  died  March 
5,  1996.  A  native  of  Houston, 
Texas,  he  served  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  and  was  a  reserve 
in  the  Air  National  Guard. 
After  retiring  from  IBM, 
where  he  was  a  system  sup 
port  customer  engineer,  he 
worked  for  Technology  Ser- 
vice Solutions.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Fylma,  and  a 
daughter. 

Alan  Blake  Davis,  C'68,  of 
Mt.  Brook,  Ala.,  died  June 
15,  1996.  For  many  years,  he 
was  active  in  developing  land 
while  striving  to  preserve  the 
environment,  create  a  sense 
of  community,  and  maintain 
quality  of  life  in  locations 


such  as  Florida,  Hawaii,  and 
France.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Urban  Land  Institute  and 
served  on  state  and  local 
advisory  boards  for  land  use 
matters.  While  a  student  at 
Sewanee,  he  was  president  of 
the  University  Choir,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Sigma  Al- 
pha Epsilon  fraternity.  He 
graduated  with  a  degree  in 
history.  In  1970,  he  earned 
an  MBA  from  the  LIniversity 
of  Virginia.  Davis  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  United  States 
Air  Force  at  the  armament 
development  and  test  center 
at  Eglin  AFB  in  Florida, 
where  he  received  a  com- 
mendation medal.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Martha 
Harsh  Davis. 

Capt.  David  Thomas 
Buchanan,  C'69,  of  Canton, 
Ga.,  died  July  3,  1996.  He  was 
retired  from  Southern  Bell 
Telephone  Company  after  25 
years  and  most  recendy 
served  as  a  master  vessel  cap- 
tain for  the  Exxon  Corpora- 
tion. He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Jane  Panter  Buchanan, 
a  daughter,  two  sons,  his 
mother,  and  a  grandson. 

Marianne  Wilkerson  Jackson, 

C'78,  died  Aug.  5,  1996.  A 
native  of  Austin,  Texas,  she 
majored  in  English  at 
Sewanee,  and  went  on  to 
work  in  the  trust  department 
of  what  is  now  Frost  Bank  in 
Austin  from  1978-93,  rising 
to  the  level  of  vice  president 
and  trust  officer.  In  1993,  she 
left  Frost  Bank  to  form 
Krueger  and  Jackson,  Inc.,  an 
investment  management 
company  in  which  she  par- 
ticipated actively  until  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  her 
illness.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  David  Jackson, 
C'78,  two  children,  her 
modier,  and  three  sisters. 

Joshua  Ernest  McNeill,  C'99, 
died  Oct.  16,  1996,  in 
Dawsonville,  Ga.,  near  his 
home  town  of  Duluth.  A 
theater  and  American  studies 
major  at  Sewanee,  McNeill 
planned  to  pursue  acting 
upon  completion  of  his  stud- 
ies. He  was  a  member  of  the 
Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity 
and  the  Dionysus  &  Co.  die- 
ater  group.  Survivors  include 
his  parents,  John  and  Karen 
McNeill,  and  a  brother. 

Frank  Hawkins  Kenan,  H'93, 

died  June  4,  1996.  A  native  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Kenan  gradu- 


ated from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  in  1935.  In  1936,  he 
founded  Kenan  Oil  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  board.  In  1942, 
he  founded  and  served  as 
chief  executive  officer  of 
Kenan  Transport  Company 
of  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  Through 
the  William  R.  Kenan  Jr. 
Charitable  Trust,  founded  in 
1966,  and  by  his  own  per- 
sonal commitment,  more 
than  90  chairs  and  endowed 
professorships  have  been 
established  at  more  than  50 
colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Kenan's  1980  gift  to 
Sewanee  endowed  the  Will- 
iam R.  Kenan  Jr.  Professor- 
ship. He  and  the  trust  were 
also  instrumental  in  provid- 
ing long-term  institutional 
support  to  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities  in 
the  South,  as  well  as  to  the 
Southern  Regional  Educa- 
tion Board.  Among  the  hon- 
ors bestowed  on  Kenan 
during  his  lifetime  were  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  law 
from  the  LIniversity  of  North 
Carolina,  that  institution's 
University  Award,  and  the 
Distinguished  Citizenship 
Award  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina Citizens  for  Business  and 
Industry,  in  addition  to  the 
honorary  doctor  of  civil  law 
degree  he  received  from 
Sewanee  in  1993.  Kenan  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Price  Kenan,  two  sons,  two 
daughters,  and  a  stepson. 
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50  Years  of  Founders'  Days 

BY    GILBERT    GILCHRIST,     C'49 

The  title  I  have  chosen  has  a  double  meaning.  First, 
it  refers  to  my  half  a  century's  worth  of  October 
days  spent  sitting  initially  as  a  student  in  those 
hard  chairs  you  now  occupy  and  later  in  the  choir  stalls 
as  a  faculty  member.  There  I  have  progressed  by  senior- 
ity from  the  front  rows  which  have  cushions  to  the  back 
row  which  does  not  and  which  is  doubtless  planned  that 
way  to  keep  senior  faculty  awake.  Over  these  years,  I 
have  experienced  addresses  ranging  from  that  of  Gov- 
ernor Jim  McCord,  who  had  only  one  speech  in  his  ora- 
torical quiver,  which  the  late  Professor  Arthur  Dugan 
always  claimed  was  originally  written  for  some  long-for- 
gotten Fourth  of  July,  to  the  perceptive  humor  of 
former  Dean  John  Webb,  and  the  intellectual  brilliance 
of  Dr.  Anita  Goodstein. 

For  my  part,  I  intend  to  follow  the  wise  advice  of  Pe- 
ter Taylor,  who  warned  against  trying  too  hard  to  rise  to 
the  occasion.  But  the  50  years  of  founders'  days  also  re- 
fers to  an  ongoing  process,  one  in  which  we  are  all  par- 
ticipants, for  this  university  is  and  will  become  what  we 
contrive  to  make  it.  In  this  respect,  the  institution  of 
Founders'  Day  is  a  valuable  one,  for  it  presses  upon  us  a 
chance  to  reflect  upon  where  we've  been,  where  we  are, 
and  where  we  might  best  plan  to  go. 

To  most  returning  alumni  and  alumnae,  change  ap- 
pears to  have  been  continuous,  widespread,  and  invari- 
ably reprehensible.  Like  a  fondly  remembered  lover  of 
times  past,  the  faults  and  flaws  of  an  earlier  age  are  ob- 
scured by  the  blessed  myopia  of  memory,  and  an  ideal- 
ized image  replaces  reality.  Since  many  of  us  recall  our 
college  years  with  such  fondness,  any  change  must  by 
definition  be  for  the  worst.  Anguished  cries  of  protest 
and  predictions  of  disaster  invariably  follow  tampering 
with  any  mode  of  behavior,  however  eccentric,  that  is 
sanctified  as  a  tradition. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  traditional  place  of  dogs  at 
Sewanee.  Now  this  may  appear  to  some  to  be  an  issue 
that  has  only  arisen  in  recent  years.  Not  so,  for  when  Dr. 
Alexander  Guerry  arrived  on  campus  as  Vice-Chancel- 
lor  in  1938,  he  was  appalled  to  find  dogs  wandering 
about  and  making  free  in  this  very  chapel.  In  an  edict 
which  anticipated  a  recent  and  more  sweeping  ban  on 
unescorted  canine  roaming,  chapel  access  was  denied 
to  all  dogs.  This  summary  scrapping  of  a  hallowed 
Sewanee  tradition  greatly  disturbed  Professor  Abbott 
Martin  (later  to  be  famous  as  the  founder  of  Abbo's  Al- 
ley) who  warned  Dr.  Guerry  that  "there'll  be  one  race  of 
beings  that'll  never  forgive  you:  the  canine  race."  "Non- 
sense, Mr.  Martin,"  replied  Dr.  Guerry.  "Before  I  came, 
the  dogs  thought  they  had  to  go  to  chapel." 


A  tradition  quite  frequently  mentioned  with  nostal- 
gia by  older  alums  was  that  of  Sunday  night  visiting.  I, 
too,  have  pleasant  memories  of  those  visits  to  faculty 
homes.  I  also  remember  that  the  refreshments  there 
served  helped  expunge  the  taste  of  the  traditional  Sun- 
day night  dining  hall  cold  cuts.  Furthermore,  I  recall 
that  Sunday  night  visitations  offered  students  a  chance 
to  talk  with  faculty,  and  thus  offset  the  inconvenience  of 
another  Sewanee  tradition:  the  virtually  complete  ab- 
sence of  faculty  from  their  offices,  for  in  those  days  most 
professors  taught  their  courses  and  immediately  went 
home. 

The  problem  became  so  acute  by  the  late  1950s  that 
several  of  the  younger  faculty,  myself  included,  were 
given  extra  pay  to  be  in  our  offices  so  that  at  least  some- 
body would  be  around  to  answer  questions  and  counsel 
students.  Since  those  days,  we  have  developed  a  wide 
range  of  activities  in  which  faculty  and  students  can 
jointly  participate  and  get  to  know  one  another  in  a 
fashion  that  was  impossible  in  earlier  times.  Traditions 
should  only  survive  if  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  pre- 
serving something  of  value.  When  they  cease  to  do  so, 
no  amount  of  exhortation  can  justify  their  retention. 

Blessed  with  selective  memories,  many  of  us  look 
back  upon  the  period  from  the  '40s  to  the  '60s  as  the 
Golden  Age — a  paradise  from  which  we  have  since  de- 
scended into  the  lands  east  of  Eden.  But  what  was  life 
really  like?  It  was  a  life  of  classes  six  days  a  week.  A  mini- 
mum quota  of  daily  and  Sunday  chapel  attendances  per 
semester  were  required,  backed  up  by  attendance  slips 
to  prove  your  religious  exposure,  if  not  conviction. 

Library  facilities  were  so  limited  that  they  could  be 
housed  in  Convocation  Hall,  and  were.  What  of  the  in- 
timacy of  small  classes?  By  the  late  50s  and  60s,  some 
had  grown  to  enormous  proportions.  My  introductory 
sections  averaged  50  students  each,  and  one  of  them 
once  topped  80,  while  upper  level  courses  regularly  ran 
above  40.  Social  life  revolved  around  party  weekends, 
when  busloads  of  blind  dates  were  trundled  in  from 
Ward-Belmont  and  the  University  of  Chattanooga.  At 
other  times,  there  was  always  Monteagle,  but  without 
many  cars  available,  it  was  a  long  walk  there  and  an  even 
longer  walk  back.  In  the  field  of  performing  arts,  music 
was  limited  to  our  all-male  choir,  and  theatre  was  con- 
ducted in  Swayback  Hall,  a  quonset  hut  which  had  sur- 
vived the  Aleutian  campaign  and  which,  when  recon- 
structed here,  sagged  perilously  in  the  middle. 

There  were  compensations,  of  course.  The  very  soli- 
tude and  isolation  of  Sewanee  in  the  late  '40s  gave  us  a 
chance  to  read  and  reflect  after  years  of  intellectual  in- 
activity in  military  service  in  World  War  II.  And  the 
peace  and  otherworldliness  was  a  welcome  relief  for 
those  of  us  who  had  so  recently  experienced  all  too 
much  of  the  agony  and  strife  of  the  so-called  real  world. 
We  found  here  a  faculty  so  brilliant,  stimulating,  and 
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enthusiastic  about  their  subjects  that  many  of  us  were 
inspired  to  make  teaching  our  choice  of  careers.  From 
William  Jackson  Payne  and  Porter  Williams  in  the  class 
of  1947  through  Henry  Arnold  and  Eric  Naylor  in  the 
late  50s,  over  40  of  us  subsequently  subjected  ourselves 
to  the  vagaries  of  graduate  school  in  order  to  achieve 
this  highest  of  callings.  And  who  could  forget  our 
Cumberland  plateau  equivalent  of  a  student  bierstube, 
that  low  ceilinged  lodge  presided  over  by  Miss  Clara 
Shoemate,  where  all  of  us  indulged  ourselves  on  her 
splendid  steaks  until  our  GI  Bill  monthly  checks  ran 
out.  There  are  those  who  hold  that  Tubby's  was  better, 
but  I  dispute  that  claim. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  are  often  accused  of 
being  bastions  of  conservatism,  and  Sewanee  has  cer- 
tainly come  in  for  its  share  of  the  charge.  In  the  out- 
bursts of  student  protests  in  the  1960s,  while  many  insti- 
tutions were  making  major  curriculum  changes,  abol- 
ishing required  courses  right  and  left,  and  even  elimi- 
nating letter  grades,  Sewanee's  grudging  response  was 
to  reduce  the  300  level  language  requirement  from  two 
semesters  to  one.  Even  student  protests  exhibited  more 
of  an  air  of  puckish  gentility  than  belligerence.  When 
the  doorway  of  one  of  the  Walsh-Ellett  classrooms  was 
blocked  from  top  to  bottom  with  huge  sandstone  slabs 
dragged  from  in  front  of  Woods  Labs  in  what  must  have 
been  a  superhuman  effort,  care  was  taken  to  place  a 
thick  rug  under  the  bottom  stone  so  as  to  protect  the 
hardwood  floor.  Speaking  in  defense  of  our  small  local 
chapter  of  the  left  wing  Students  for  a  Democratic  Soci- 
ety, Dean  John  Webb  remarked:  "We  must  cherish  our 
radicals,  because  we  have  so  few  of  them." 

In  one  respect  universities  should  be  agencies  of 
conservatism,  for  part  of  their  mission  is  to  conserve  the 
best  in  the  culture  and  transmit  it  to  the  saving  remnant 
in  future  generations  who  are  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing it.  The  kinds  of  wholesale  sweeping  changes  that 
many  universities  indulged  in  during  the  60s  are  just  as 
dangerous  as  the  policy  of  preserving  the  status  quo 
without  question.  The  trick  is  to  distinguish  between 
traditions  and  values,  or  rather  to  identify  those  tradi- 
tions that  embody  values,  and  allow  or  compel  the  rest 
to  wither  away.  Flexibility  and  a  benevolent  approach  to 
proposals  for  change  are  the  lifeblood  of  any  institu- 
tion. 

What  has  our  record  been  like  in  this  respect?  Well, 
certainly  the  change  that  has  been  the  most  fundamen- 
tal and  undoubtedly  the  most  beneficial  was  the  admis- 
sion of  women.  Almost  from  their  initial  inclusion  in 
1969,  women  began  contributing  mightily  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  life  of  the  student  body  and  supplying 
leadership  in  student  organizations.  In  short  order, 
their  presence  contributed  to  a  turnaround  in  the  de- 
clining academic  quality  of  the  student  body  and 
helped  halt  the  trend  towards  transfer  among  some  of 


our  better  students.  Within  a  few  years, 
and  while  still  a  distinct  minority  in  the 
student  body,  women  members 
achieved  a  majority  in  the  membership 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  By  1996,  two-thirds 
of  the  members  were  women,  as  were 
23  of  the  top  30  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating class. 

The  role  and  significance  of  women 
as  refounders  of  this  University  is  espe- 
cially gratifying  to  those  of  us  who 
worked  and  fought  so  hard  for  their 
admission,  but  special  credit  should  go 
to  those  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  who  took  the  lead  in  initiating 
the  transformation.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  courage  and  independence  of 
those  men,  the  overwhelming  majority 
victory  might  not  have  been  achieved, 
and  Sewanee  would  have  been  a 
poorer  place  to  live  and  work  indeed. 

What  should  concern  us?  In  what  direction  should 
we  move?  What  needs  to  be  conserved? 

We  should  try  to  preserve  and  indeed  reinvigorate 
that  sense  of  community,  of  all  being  participants  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  common  goal,  that  typified  Sewanee.  Ad- 
mittedly, it  is  more  difficult  to  do  this  as  we  grow  in  size 
and  as  more  of  our  numbers  live  elsewhere,  but  if  we 
allow  the  institution  to  devolve  into  an  impersonal  orga- 
nization which  emphasizes  rights  and  duties  rather  than 
a  community  of  cooperating  equals,  then  the  essence  of 
our  motto,  "Ecce,  quam  bonum,"  will  have  been  lost. 

Further,  we  should  never  forget  that  Sewanee's  repu- 
tation rests  upon  our  graduates  and  what  they  have 
achieved.  To  this  end,  one  of  our  finest  traditions  has 
been  the  placing  of  the  education  and  interests  of  our 
undergraduates  first  and  foremost  in  our  endeavors. 
The  creation  of  numerous  organizations  that  encour- 
age joint  faculty/ student  participation  has  been  a  pow- 
erful additional  means  of  fostering  the  conception  of  a 
college  education  as  a  joint  undertaking.  The  countless 
hours  spent  by  many  faculty  in  advising  and  aiding  our 
students  in  scholarship  competition  and  graduate  and 
professional  school  applications  has  been  a  vital  part  of 
their,  and  our,  success. 

My  thesis  is  simple:  Founders'  Day  may  be  com- 
memorated only  once  a  year,  but  the  founding  goes  on 
daily.  And  when  we  pray  for  a  never-failing  succession  of 
benefactors,  let  us  remember  that  benefaction  comes  in 
many  forms.  The  Sewanee  of  the  future  will  be  what  we 
contribute  to  it,  what  we  choose  to  make  it. 

This  essay  is  excerpted  from  Professor  of  Political  Science  Gil 
Gilchrist's  1 996  Founders'  Day  address. 
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